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“AMONG THE SA 


Wild horses are very clannish in their ways. 
If a strange horse enters a herd, he meets with 
a reception that is more demonstrative than 
friendly. The artist has represented a horse 
which has strayed from a train, and fallen in 
with his wild brethren. He fares as badly as 
would his owner, should he fall, defenceless, 
among a party of savages, The wild horse, or 
mustang, is the incarnation of viciousness. It 
Toams the prairies with a certain rude grace, 
but submits sullenly to captivity, and though 
tough and serviceable, is seldom to be trusted. 
Few, who have not seen them, can have an idea 
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VAGES.”—Drawn By Wm. M. Cary.—Zngraved for the American Agriculturist. 


of the immense numbers of wild horses upon 
the plains of Texas. The writer has seen them 
by thousands, in every direction, as far as the 
eye could reach. In some places they were an- 
noying in their approaches, sweeping by the 
camp at full speed, and making imminent a 
stampede of the mules and horses, It was 
sometimes necessary to fire upon the animals to 
keep them away from the camp. Upon one oc- 
casion the train, while moving, was in great 
danger from the wild herds. Mules are very 
timid animals, and when once frightened, they 
become uncontrollable. The wild horses were 








so numerous, and dashed by the train with such 
a noise, that the drivers could not control their 
mules, and it was necessary to stop and secure 
them. As it was, one team of six mules escaped, 
and was only recovered after a long chase across 
the prairies, The direction of the wild herd 
was changed by a few shots, and after some de- 
lay the journey was resumed. The wild horses, 
now so numerous, are descended from domesti- 
cated animals, and are frequently made captives 
by the Mexicans and Indians, who catch them 
with the lasso. The murderous Mexican bit 
soon brings him under the control of a master, 
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; S nee 
July is the month which impresses farmers most 
With the desirableness of knowing how to forecast 
the weather by premonitory indications. No doubt 
could one “discern the face of the sky” with 
anything like accuracy, injury to our grain or grass 
crop would be prevented, which might amount to 
thousands, yes, millions of dollars. The duty of the 
Government in this respect is clear—so far at least 
as to make use of telegraphic communication be- 
tween the points of observation which exist all over 
the country, to convey to the community intelli- 
gence of approaching storms. It isnot probable that 
thunder-showers which come up in an afternoon, 
and clear off before sundown, will be so foretold, 
that we shall not be in danger of getting our hay 
wet ; but the great storms which do the real damage 
during haying and harvest, will be thus made 
known, and we hone the time may not be far distant. 
eas 


Hints About Work. 


Field Work for man and beast from early morn- 
ing until late evening, leaves the farmer little time 
for anything else, so long as the weather remains 
All the hands that can be got may now be em- 
and it will pay to get only good men. 


fair. 
ployed, 

Working-Men need to be kept to regular hours of 
labor, eating, and rest. A little relaxation iow and 
then is a grand thing too. Suppose all hands 
knock off work an hour or two earlier than usual 
of » Saturday afternoon and go tothe brook or 
saw-mill pond for a frolic and a swim—depend 
upon it they will feel better and work better all the 
coming week. Good, satisfactory food is essen- 
tial to having faithful work done. 

Working-Animals should be very regularly fed and 
watered,and never over driven if it can be avoided.— 
Horses must be kept out of drafts, and not watered 
nor fed grass or grain until cool. Oxen when weary 
should ‘have food and rest—be unyoked and allowed 
to lie down if they will. Many oxen will not wil- 
lingly lie down in the yoke. 
though they 
without it.— 
cloudy 

if not 
and pains should be taken to drive them 
The Fly will begin to cause 


Sheep ought to have access to water, 
get along better than any other stock 
If, however, we have a succession of dry, 


watered ; 
to water once, daily. 





them trouble—see article on Grub-in-the- Head, Pp. 
257. If drouth and the lack of upland pastur; age 
force the sheep into the wet grounds, foot-rot may 
appear, and any lameness should be investigated 
and proper remedies employed. Early lambs 
should be weaned, by separating them from the 
ewes, and putting them on good, fine pasture, out 
of hearing of each other’s call. Look to the ewes jy 
full milk, hurdle them and draw the milk, manipu- 
lating the udders if red and swollen. 


Swine, if in close pens, should have weeds ana 
sods, and all the waste litter of the farm to work 
over into manure. Breeding stock ought to haye 


; the range of a clover patch—or of more extensive 


| than a well established apple orchard ; 


pasture ground. There is no better place for hoes 


and a sow 


| with pigs ought surely to have good pasturage, be- 


| must have 


| difficult to know which field to cut next. 
| eut clover and orchard grass first ; 


sides the very best feed. Remember, many a sow 
gives more and richer milk than a good cow, and 
enough feed to enable her to do it. 
Haying ought to be well under way, It is often 
As a rule, 
though, if white 


| daisies are abundant enough to lhe up a consid- 
| erable portion of the hay, they ought to be cut be- 


| as poor hay as ean be. 
| will make horses slabber 


fore they come into full blossom. When cloyer be- 
gins to fail, and timothy gains strength on a piece 
of meadow, the former may be in a measure neg- 
lected, and it is best to wait until the timothy is in 
full blossom. Meadows in which red-top prevails 
seldom carry cloyer long—at any rate the two are 
an unfortunate combination. The piece will not be 
fit to cut until the first growth of clover has died, 
and a new growth appeared, and this makes about 
The second growth of clover 
in midwinter, and the 
sticks of dead clover of the first growth are worth 
no more than birch brush. If let alone on conge- 


| nial spots, red-top will drive out almost everything 


| of fine, excellent hay, 


and the land will produce a moderate burden 
which is fit to cut last of all. 


else ; 


Harvesting Grain.—Make full preparations and 


| be ready fora fair day, when the grain is pretty near 


| of all seasons of the year for killing weeds. 


right. When oats are raised to be consumed upon 
the place, it is best to eut them early, while but 
few heads approach ripeness, as they usually ripen 
very unevenly. This is supposing the straw to be 
fed. Otherwise let the majority of them approach 
ripeness, unless they lodge, in which case cut be- 
fore they get damaged. Exactly the reverse practice 
is best with wheat. If it is to be sold it should be 
ent in the dough state, because a larger quantity of 
fine flour may be made from it than if cut later; 
but if it is to be eaten on the farm, better and 
healthier bread may be made, and a greater weight 
obtained, if it stands until it approaches ripeness.— 
The same is true of rye. Let barley be as nearly 
ripe as it will be safe to have it, to avoid shrinking 
and shelling ; and cut, bind, and shock the same day. 


Preparing Land for Winter Wheat.—Wheat is one 
of our most important crops. The preparation of 
the land is largely this month’s work. Oz Summer 
Fallow.—Till thoroughly to kill weeds, and make 
the land mellow and moist. Three plowings is the 
best preparation for heavy land. Roll «and harrow 
between the plowings; plow immediately before 
sowing, and drill in the seed at once. After this, no 
rolling and little harrowing will be required. Ona 
Clover Lay.—Where a crop of clover is plowed un- 
der in June, it is quite common not to plow the 
land again, but merely to work the surface and 
keep down the weeds by the use of the cultivator 
and harrow. In many cases it is better to plow the 
land again a short time before sowing; but if some 
rich, well rotted manure could be worked into the 
surface with a Shares’ harrow, gang-plow or culti- 
yator, it might be better to let the clover sod lie 
undisturbed. After Barley or Oats.—The sheaves 
may be set up in straight rows of shocks five or six 
rods apart, and the land between them raked clean 
with a steel-toothed rake. The land may then be 
harrowed, and a week or ten days gained, at the best 
The 
best farmers plow immediately after the barley is 
off, and then cultivate and harrow the land thor: 
oughly, and plow again before sowing the wheat. 
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When baricy, oats, or peas, precede a crop of win- 
ter wheat, the land is much drier than a properly 
managed summer fallow, and in seasons of severe 
grouth, it is no easy task to get such land mellow 
and moist enough to germinate the secd. We 
should work the soil two or three inches deep im- 
mediately after harvest, and leave the stubble and 
Joose soil on the surface to act asa mulch, and pre- 
yent evaporation. We must keep working this 
surface soil for 1 month or six weeks with a culti- 
yator, harrow, and roller, to prevent the growth of 
weeds, and to pulverize the clods. Then plow and 
drill in the seed immediately. After Beans or Corn. 
The preparation must be done while the crops are 
growing, giving as much extra tillage as possible. 

Manuring Grass Land,—No doubt hot, recking 
manure in which ammonia is formed and escaping, 
loses a good deal of its value in being spread upon 
a meadow, and exposed to the sun and winds. But 
that which is uct in this condition loses very little, 
and one overhauling and mixing with muck or 
earth will effectually prevent loss. Fine compost 
of this kind, witha little bone-dust and ashes, is the 
very best dressing mowing lands can have, and it 
should be applied freely as soon as the grass is cut. 
A half-rainy day is just the time; then, especially if 
it rains hard after it is spread, the grass gets the 
most benefit, and the quick start it will make, and 
the rapidity with which it will cover the manure 
out of sight will please every one. 


Hoeing and Weed Killing —Some “hoed crops”’ 
will be growing out of hand, and must be “laid by.”’ 
Our rule is to keep at work stirring the soil and 
killing weeds as long as it can be done without 
more damage than profit. When that occurs it is 
hard to tell in every case. When the whiffletree 
sweeps down the corn, and when the potato tops 
no longer stand erect, it is high time to stop. After 
this the hand hoe may be used somewhat; but it is 
still more important to go through the crops 
named and puil the weeds by hand. 

Roots.—Mangels and Sugar Beets, Carrots and 
Parsnips, should be tilled by horse-hoeing, and 
thinned by hoe and hand, if not already done. Run 
a one-horse subsoil plow through between the rows, 
as deep as the horse will draw it steadily ; the effect 
is excellent, especially in dry weather. Common 
Turnips may be sown any time this month. Swedes, 
up tothe middle. Sow evenly, using very little seed. 

Buckwheat is one of our most profitable crops, at 
the North at least. It grows quickly, may be a 
second crop after wheat, rye, or early potatoes, and 
requires but little manure, while it smothers out 
many weeds hard to kill otherwise. Sow 3 to5 
pecks to the acre, according to the poorness of the 
Jand; 150 pounds of guano will make a crop on al- 
most a blowing sand. 

Soiling and Forage Crops may be put in any time 
this month. Indian Corn is probably better than 
any other except for haying or late pasturage. Sor- 
ghum makes excellent green fodder; sow each in 
drills 2 feet apart. Hungarian grass, and other 
kinds of millet will make a crop of hay if sowed ear- 
ly in the month. Later sown winter grain is best, 
but it must be kept fed off or cut to preveut its go- 
ing up to head. 





at 6 oe 
Work in the Horticultural Departments, 
see 

Our notes for July are written early in June. 
Usually at this season there have been abundant 
showers to promote a vigorous vegetation. This 
year a large extent of country is suffering from 
drouth; vegetation is checked and ripening prema- 
ture, We can only stir the soil and hope for rain. 





Orchard and Nursery. 
Thinning has already been advised, and we refer 
to it again, as few have courage to thin sufficiently 
at the first going over. Fruit is likely to be very 
abundant, and it is all the more desirable to obtain 
large and fine specimens, When fruit is plenty, a 

poor lot is hard to dispose of at any price. 
Peaches.—In most orchards there will be speci- 
mens that ripen prematurely. These, when in suf: 





ficient numbers to send to market, bring a good 
price. Baskets should be procured and marked, 
and pickers engaged. Directions for making crates 
are given on page 263. The fruit should be assort- 
ed into three grades. It will not pay to send poor 
fruit to market unless there is a very short crop. 

Grafts.—If they have grown vigorously, there is 
danger of their being broken by winds. Pinch the 
more rampant shoots. 

Pinching and Pruning should continue; the first 
to regulate growth; and pruning is done in antici- 
pation by removing shoots, that have started where 
they are not needed, while yet young. 

Budding usually commences this month, but the 
condition of the stock is much influenced by the 
season. Whenever well-formed buds are to be had 
and the bark of the stock will liff, it may be done. 

Insects.—We have in previous months noted the 
principal ones. The late broods of caterpillars 
will need watching. Borers have generally laid 
their eggs. Should the grubs have penetrated the 
tree, dig them out as soon as discovered. 


Black Knot.—Cut it out at the first appearance 
and burn. No doubt insects do find a lodgment in 


it, as they will in any soft part of the tree, but they 
are not the cause. It is a fungus which should not 
be allowed to mature and multiply. 

Slugs, which so disfigure cherry and pear-trees, 
may be killed by dusting powdcred lime froma bag. 

Seeds.—Collect cherry-stones and mix with sand 
to prevent them from becoming too dry. 

. a 
Fruit Garden. 

Grape - Vines.—Keep young growth well tied up, 
and rub out any superfluous shoot that may start. 
If mildew makes its appearance, use sulphur free- 
ly. Bellows for applying it may be had at the im- 
plement stores. Young vines should not be al- 
lowed to overbear; a bunch to the shoot is all that 
a vine should bear at its first fruiting. Bectles and 
caterpillars will need hand-picking. Layers may be 
made of the present season’s growth, by bending a 
shoot down and burying a portion of its length.— 
The extreme end of the layered shoot should be 
tied to a stake in an erect position. 

Currants and Gooseberries.—If the useless shoots 
are removed as they start, but little pruning will be 
required in autumn. 

Strawberries.—To those who would make new 
beds, we cannot too strongly commend the method 
of striking runners in pots described on page 264. 
The plants, as soon as rooted, may be set out, and 
will bear a good crop next spring. 

Raspberries.-—Remove the old canes as soon as the 
fruit is off, and hoe off all suckers not needed to 
grow canes for next year. 


Blackbervies.—The new growth, which is to bear 
the fruit next year, is to be kept in proper shape by 
pinching. The canes should not be allowed to 
grow more than 5 feet high, and the side shoots, 
which they will throw out, are to be pinched when 
a foot or 18 inches long. 

Dwarf Trees are to be kept in the shape of bush- 
es, pyramids, or whatever style of training may be 
adopted, by pinching. Ifa shoot is disposed to 
grow too long, pinch the end, and if one does not 
grow as desired, there is probably a more vigorous 
one robbing it, which should be checked by the 
same means. What was said about thinning in the 
orchard is emphatically applicable to dwarf trees. 
They are particularly apt to overbear, and the best 
fruit is only to be had by care in thinning. 

Kitchen Garden. 

The soil should be constantly occupied by some 
crop. It is very poor gardening to allow a piece, af- 
ter an early crop is off, to grow up with weeds. As 
soon as one thing is off, spade or plow up and put 
in a suceession crop. 

Beans.—The Limas, when they have reached the 
tops of the poles, may be pinched. Bush sorts 
may still be planted. 

Beets.—If sown as late as the present month will, 
in ordinary seasons, make acrop. Thin early. 





Cabbages and Cauliflowers.—Transplant the late 
sorts from the seed-bed. It is well to assort the 
plants and use only the most vigorous, rejecting 
any which show malformation of the root. Slugs 
are often very troublesome, and may be caught by 
laying cabbage leaves on the ground ; they will hide 
under the leaves, and may be destroyed. Ducks 
will destroy them. These plants are much bene- 
fited by frequent hocing. 

Carrots are to be kept clear of weeds until the 
tops prevent working between the rows. 

Celery.—Sufficient was said last month on p. 221. 

Corn.—The early sérts may be sown this month, 
and give a late picking. 

Cucumbers.—Sow for pickles in well-manured 
soil. For seed, select the earliest and finest shaped. 

Fyg-Plants need all possible urging. Hoe fre- 
quently and give liquid manure. Place straw or 
hay under the fruit, to keep it from the ground. 

Endive may be sown for late salad. 

Herbs.—These are best grown as a second crop, 
transplanting from the seed-bed to occupy ground 
from which early things have been taken. They 
grow better late in the season than if put out early. 

Leeks may be transplanted to rich soil, placing the 
rows a foot apart, the plants 6 inches in the row. 

Tettuce.—The India is the best for hot weather, 
and this will do better if shaded a part of the day. 

Melons.—Cultivate the ground as long as it can be 
done without injury to the vines. Remove alkfruit 
that is not likely to ripen. 

Onions need to be kept free from weeds. Those 
who live near cities usually bunch their onions and 
market the crop before it is ripe. 


Potatoes,—Only the early sorts find a place in the 
garden, and these are usually dug while the tops 
are yetgreen. Weopen atrench and bury the tops, 
which decompose rapidly, and make an excellent 
manure for whatever crop may follow. 

Rhubarb should have a rest as soon as fruit be- 
comes plenty. Keep the flower-stalks cut off, as 
they exhaust the roots. 

Sweet Potatoes, whether on ridges or in hills, 
should be kept clean until the vines cover the 
ground. The vines should not be allowed to root: 

Squashes.—Keep the ground clean until the vines 
take possession of it, and then allow them to root 
at the joints. Look out for insects. 

Tomatoes,—If training is followed, keep the 
plants tied up to the stake or trellis. They will 
bear cutting, and fruit all the better for having weak 
shoots cut out. If nothing better can be done, lay 
down some brush to keep the fruit from the groand. 
The “worm,” as the large green caterpillar is pop- 
ularly called, must be removed as soon as discoy- 
ered, as it spares neither vines nor young fruit.— 
The notion that it is poisonous is an error. 

Weeds are easily kept down jf taken early enough. 
In many soils a sharp rake is the best implement 
to destroy them with. For more stubborn ones, 
the hoe-fork is preferable to the common hoe. 


-_—~-— 
Flower Garden and Lawn. 


Keeping is one of the chief things to attend to 
this month. Neatness in the borders, on the lawn, 
and in the paths, will make a small garden more 
pleasing than a large one badly kept. 


The Lawn will require a weekly mowing. There 
are several excelleng machines at moderate prices. 
The most of these scatter the grass, which wilts in 
a few hours, and is not noticeable. It serves as a 
mulch to the roots, and by its gradual decay adds 
vegetable matter to the soil. Annual weeds give 
but little trouble when the grass is mown frequent- 
ly. The perennial ones should be pulled up or cut 
well below the surface by means of a knife, or « 
‘“‘spud,”’ which is asort of chisel with a long handle. 

Margins of the turf where it borders upon a bed 
or a walk should be kept well defined, and nod roots 
allowed to spread. 

Supports are essential to the neat appearance of 
many plants. Whatever is used should be kept out 
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of sight as much as possible. Petunias and other 
bedding plants are apt to be blown about by the 
wind, and should have strings stretched across the 
bed in several directions. The strings are to be 
fastened to pegs which project a few inches above 
the surface, and are concealed by the foliage. 

Climbers. —The new growth will often need direct- 
ing. Do not allow the new shoots to get mixed in- 
extricably with the old, as is apt to be the case with 
climbing roses and some others. 

Dahlias will need tying to strong stakes, and the 
sluggish ones may be encouraged by liquid manure. 

Bedding Plants, where planted in ribbons, need 
care to keep them effective. If those in front are 
inclined to outgrow the others, cut them back; and 
if the different lines intermix, cut out the strag- 
gling branches and keep the colors distinct. Coleus 
does all the better if cut back and made to grow 
dense. Some of the Cinerarias and other plants 
used for their gray foliage, will run up to bloom, 
and their buds must be pinched off. 

Bulbs.—Take up when the foliage begins to turn 
yellow, and place them under shelter to ripen off; 
after which pack them away in a cool dry place un- 
til time to plant. 

Seeds.—Secure as fast as they ripen. Some open 
their seed-vessels suddenly and scatter the contents ; 
such should be gathered just before this occurs.— 
Seeds of perennials should be sown as soon as ripe. 


Green-house and Window Plants. 


There is not much to do to plants out of doors 
except to prevent them from suffering from dry- 
ness....Shade is necessary for Camellias and other 
plants of similar foliage....Look over the plants 
occasionally, and see that insects do not make a 
lodgment upon them....Pinch in unruly growth. 

.-Hanging baskets must have plenty of water 
in these hot days....Fuchsias in pots will do better 
in a partial shade....When plants are kept in the 
house the glass will need shading; whiting and 
skim-milk is the material usually applied to the 


glass....Make repairs while there is leisure. 
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Commercial Matters—Market Prices. 


=e 

The following condensed, comprehensive tables, care- 
fully prepared specially for the American Agriculturist, 
show at a glance the transactions for the month ending 
June 18, 1870, and for the corresponding month last year. 


1. TRANSACTIONS AT THE NEW YORK MARKETS, 


Recerpts. Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats, 

25 days this m'th.361,000 2,389,000 664,000 263,000 201,000 817,000 
25 days /ast m’th.231, 000 986, 000 243/500 12,500 139,000 230; 000 
SALEs. Flour, Wheat. Corn. lye. Barley. Oats. 


25 days this m’th.267,000 2,988,500 1,137,000 78,000 40,000 1,228,000 
25 days dast m’th.243,000 2,414,000 1, 170,000 26,000 154,000 1 706,000 


2. Comparison with same period at this time last year. 


Receipts. Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 


25 days 1870..... 361,000 2,389,000 664,000 263,000 201,000 817,000 
2 days 1869..... 306,000 2/363,000 1,284,000 124,000 43,000 946,000 


SALEs. Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats, 
25 days 1870... ..267,000 2,988,500 1,137,000 78,000 40,000 1,228,000 
27 days 1869. . 77248;500 2, 119,000 1 "516,000 107, 7000 31,000 1/338,000 


3. Exports from New York, Jan. 1 to June 13; 





Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats 
«727,097 ryt 282 130,519 36,595 9,378 
-420,291 3,802,539 40,401 


5. rl —_ << ——— 
408,556 2,590/805 3,559,097 153,093 ——— 39,008 


Stock of grain in store at New York: 








Wheat, Corn, Tye, Barley Oats, Malt, 

bush. bush. bush. bush. bush, bush. 

evens 106.478 845 21,891 91,630 488,143 108,775 
£31.158,052 110,829 20,502 126.043 440,517 83,000 

1,845,186 9,946 23,249 187,172 QSL 99,988 

eet pao ‘Sopa Sis 39 +4 1,15, 4 97139 
* : 629712 322,425 1,4. 36,214 
Jan. 12.......A 2008 591,903 38,289 34,900 Ut 85,405 
833,909 50,043 285,906 1,386,594 77,097 

693,085 31.700 31, 281.581 66,782 

445,068 34.467 5,948 120,950 67,(94 

127,736 56.081 -— 183.920 134/870 

253,155 75,797 361 50.219 105,458 

328,618 71,418 2,966 259.985 97.177 

885,241 107,546 383. 555.993 109.746 

394,156 107,502 17,684 613,166 77.677 





5. Receipts at head of tide-water at Albany each sea- 
son to June 8th: 
Flour, Wheat, Corn, Rye. Barley, Oats. 

- bbls. bush. bush. tun. coe” t yush, 
1870.....58,400 1,900,600 127,709 41,200 —-78,900 oe 
1869... 1 1,504,000 18,000 124,400 11.800 519.600 
3868.....65,700 2684.0 8,297, 149,200 $26,300 1,864,800 

ve. eES MO | O00 592,100 28,000 28,2) 276,500 

eee, 200 = 997 200 0,700 64,800 44,700 = 898.700 
vee, 200 © 547,000 1,800 1,000 114,300 1,944,300 

















CURRENT WHOLESALK PRICES. 
-_ 18. 

























PRICE OF GOLD ......000++ 114% 113% 
FLour—Super to Extra State 9 @59 $520 @ 6 40 
Super to Extra Southern.. 6 25 @10 00 625 @10 00 
Extra Western 523 @9% 560 @10 00 
Extra Genesee 600 @800 650 @8 50 
Superfine Western - 4909 @ 520 520 @ 550 
tye Fiovr....... . 430 @56 460 @5%7 
CORN-MEAL, .........+.+.... 4% @580 52 @5% 
Waea T—All kinds of White. 135 @18 150 @190 
All kin ds of mad one or 100 @13% 110 @146 
Corn-—- Yellow . : 117 @120 110 @123 
Mixed . 104 @117 9 @ 109 
OatTs— Western . ‘ 64%@ 0 6 @ T1 
DUN cc os v500s $:0:0000000ss0n0008 6 @ 0 0 @ “T 
SN Keiwasesecctesescscnscs —-@ —- 63 @ 65 
s-. 103 @114 0 @114 
ee ar re 0 @ % eng .. 
Hay Bale ® MOO Discsasccsavs 9 @12 @10 
TAS 60 @ 100 50 @ 1 03 
Corron— Middlings, # m.... 3%@ 2% 22 @ RX 
Hops—Crop of 1869, # D.. 100 @ 2% 2 @ 2 
ede ergy ae #D. 80 @ 8% 80 @ 8 
Srep— Clover, # b . 144 @ 14¥ 13%@ 144% 
Timothy, # bushel. . - 9750 @800 723 @7% 
Flax, @ MEE sca ckckaksss 215 @25 220 @235 
Sugar— Brown, #D.......... 8 @ 11% 8¥@ 11% 
Mo.assrs, Cuba, #gal........ 200 @ 4 2 @ 45 
CorreE— Rio,(Gold,inbond) 10 @ 14 9¥@ 13 
TOBACCO, Kentucky, &C., Fb. 6 @ 18 6@ i 
Seed Leaf, # I..........-....- 8 @ 8 @ 0 
WooL— Domestic — 400 @ 6 40 @ 60 
Domestic, pulled, # B........ 20 @ 2 @ 4 
California, - ashed, peaeenee 145, @ 2 li @ 380 
TALLOW, # Lab eceten 94@ 9 
OU-CaKE—# ton .....00.-+--- 8900 @4000 4150 @42%5 
PorK—Mess, # barrel........ 2912 @2950 3045 @30 62% 
Prime, ® barrel. ..........0... 22 00 @23 50 2200 @23 50 
BeeF—Plain mess...........-- 1000 @1850 1200 @I18 00 
Larp, in tres. & barrels, # Db. 155 @ 1% 4x¥@ 16% 
Burrer —Western, i ices ses 20 @ 3 155 @ 30 
State, # b..... - PD 200 @ 31 
SUE in faxes as babes ossie eee ‘ @ 17% 5 @ 17% 
BEANS—¥# bushel... 120 @250 120 @250 
Pgeas— Canada, in bond, bu. 97 @ 100 110 @115 
Eeas— Fresh, # dozen. 146 @ 18% 22 @ 24 
PouL TRY —Fowls & Chickens 20 @ 2 18 @ 20 
Turkeys, #D.. 21 @ R 18 @ 21 
Geese, ® pair. .. - 125 @ 250 
POTATOES, # bbl........- 100 @200 50 @ % 
New Ber Somes % bbl.. 700 @80 800 @950 
APPLEs --# barrel... . 150 @450 200 @600 
SweeT PotaTors, # bt - @ -— a 
TurniPs—@ bbl.. - C00 400 @ 8 00 
Canaces—= 1¢ @ @ 
Ont0NS bbl. 400 @70 350 @500 
CRANBER RIES—® Dt —- @ - eS oo 
BrRroom-co BeN—® 10 @ 14 10 @ 15 
Tomatoes, new, per 7% @100 73 @ 1 00 
Peas. green, per bbl.. — @ — 380 @35 
thnbarb, per 100 bunches 250 @450 1% @400 
Asparagus, per bunch.. . B86 @ 40 14 @ 38 
Beans, Charleston, per crate. — @ — 800 @3850 


Gold has been less active during the month, closing 
heavily at 113%....There has been an unusually active 
demand for the leading kinds of Breadstuffs since our 
last,chiefly for Spring and Amber Winter Wheat, and ship- 
ping grades of Flour, which have been sought after by 
English, French, and German buyers, as also to some ex- 
tent on speculative account, at advanced prices, The 
receipts have been moderate, and the stocks in store hay- 
ing been much reduced, considerable sales have been 
made for forward delivery. At the close, Flour is quoted 
very firm on all grades 
in price. Corn has been active and held with confidence, 
asarule. Oats have been in brisk request, closing with 
an upward tendency. 
after by export buyers within our range. 
been neglected and nominal....Cotton has been in less 
demand and lower....Wool has been offered freely at 


easier prices, but has not been in much request, closing | 
| ordinary rain storm is approaching rapidly; at intervals 


heavily and irregularly....Hay has been depressed in 


price, under pretty free receipts and a moderate demand 

..Hops have been more active and quoted firmer to- | 
ward the close.... 
in, closing weak.... 


Provisions have been moderately dealt 
Tobacco has been dul] and heavy. 











New York Live-Stock Markets.— 
WEEK ENDING. ae ee. Calves. Sheep. Swine. Tot'l. 
“tl 71 4,213 16,672 21,434 48,088 
4,214 18,781 19,784 49,851 
4,026 138,816 21,605 4 3 
8,741 25,266 15,125 50,165 
8,373 339 997192 58, 310 

19,567 98,924 100,140 251,15 
do. for prev. 4 Wee 14,924 57,573 57,083 153,032 
Cows. Calves. Sheep. Swine. 
Average per Week 78 918 9,785 20,028 
do. do. last Month.. 3,731 14,393 14,271 
do. do. prev's Month... 5,5 133 1,459 15,755 10,645 
Average per Week, 1869. 92 4,052 = 28,836 = 15,548 
do. do. do. 1868. 105 1,588 27,182 18,809 
do. do. do. 1867. 541,920 = 22,154 20,605 
do. do. do. 1866. 94 1,200 20,000 138,000 
do. do. do, 1865. 118 1,500 16,091 11,023 
Total in 1869............. 326,280 4,827 91,083 1,499,509 798,199 
Total in 1868.........+.++.298,128 5,466 82.571 1,413,479 978,061 
Oe eas 293,832 3,369 69,911 1,174,154 1, 102. 643 
Total in 1866.........., 298,880 4,885 62.120 1,040, 000 000 
Total in 1865. .......... 270,274 6,161 71,991 836,733 3,190 
Total 10 THGL.....s.se0002 267,609 7,603 75,621 782,462 bao ery 


Beef Cattle.—The supply not being equal to the 
demand, prices took an upward tendency, until the last 
weel#of our report, when unusually large arrivals sent 
the prices down \c. for the best qualities and 1c. for poor. 
Grass-fed beef averages much better, the fiesh is firmer 
and with less waste. The weather has been extremely 


warm and dry for the season, and butchers refused to buy | 
| as these military stations are not numerous, and will be 


in large lots, only purchasing such as would sell from day 
1o day from the stall. For the weck ending May 31st the 
supply was quite insufficient, and prices advanced 4c. to 
%e, pegpound for good beef. We set the advance through 
the month over prices paid last month at from 1c.@1%c. 
per pound on best grades, and 9 Jitile more on mediym 














| 


; while Wheat is heavy and weak | 


stock. Below we give the list of prices paid, the averag, 
prices, and prices for largest sales. ' 
7 ay ea ranged 2 erie. Ay gate. Ia Large sales oe Ble, 
i 3ist do. 134%@17Ke. do. 16\c, “J do. 18° 
June ith; do. 13 @18 c. do. 16%c. do. do 
do. 14th, do. 10 @17%c. do.16 ¢. do. do. 
Milech Cows are not so much called for, and trade 
is rather slow. Good cows always sell well, but we gee 
too few of them. The supply for the past month has 
been mostly of rather poor stock, and consequently 
brought low prices. A few good cows reached as high ag 
$100 each, but the majority sold below $70 each. Prices 
range about the same as last month; i. ¢., from $50 for 
poor to $90 for good. Calves.—The eupply was steady 
and even in quality during the month. The prices paid 
from week to week show but little change. The quality, 
we think, has averaged better than last month. Calyeg 
are seldom so poor as to sell for less than "%c. a pound, 
and it takes a good one to bring 10c. Some very extra 
fat sold as high as 10%c. per pound, but this isa little 
above the market. We quote prices at from %c.@10c, per 
pound.. Sheep.—The numbers have been large and 
gradually increasing each week. Trade has been slow, 
except for very best quality, and prices are on the de- 
cline. Some very poor lots brought only 43c. per pound, 
and good sheep are offered at from 7c.(@7%c. per pound, 
Lambs are plenty and sell at 13¢c.@14c. from fair te good; 
lighter lots go at 10c.@12c., while a few very extra 
brought 14%c. per pound... Swine go almost at ence 
to the Se and wat few are on sale alive. The 
arrivals, it will be seen, have heen slightly larger than 
last month, with but little change in price. The few 
sales for live hogs were at from 95g¢c.@9%c. Dressed 
pork at the close of our report brings 124¢. per pound, 





eee > 


Storm and Fiood Sicnals.—A. Wat- 
son, Washington, D. C., sends us a circular from which 
we extract the following: ‘‘It is estimated that more 
than one-fourth of the hay and grain crops are, on an 
average, injured annually by storms during harvest, 
Large quantities are cut down, and then a storm comes 
on suddenly or as a settled rain, and they get wet to a de- 
gree that they are-materially damaged. If farmers had 
warning of these approaching storms in time to get their 
grain or hay under cover, or*in a situation to shut out the 
rain, much of this injury would be prevented. By the 
adoption of the following simple plan, it is believed that 
this can be effected at a trifling cost. When a storm has 
formed and commences to travel in any certain direction, 
the first telegraph station or stations over which it passes 
are to send the news to all the telegraph stations at cities, 
county-seats, and principal towns, scores or a hundred 
miles in advance, according to the kind of storm or prob- 
able distance that it may travel, always keeping a suit- 
able distance in advance. At each city, county-seat and 


-_ oa 


| principal town, a cannon is to be kept ready by the offi- 


Rye has been moderately sought | 
Barley has | 


cials at the court-house, or by a fire company, and as soon 
as the news is received of a coming storm, it is to be fired 
THREE times; at intervals of one minute if a tornado, 
thunder or hail storm, terrific gale or any destructive 
storm is approaching ; at intervals of three minutes if an 


of six minutes if an ordinary rain storm is approaching 
slowly and at intervals of ten minutes if a destructive river 
flood is approaching. In case of very destructive storms 
or floods, the signals may be repeated, after a suitable 
interval, to give additional warning. At large cities, 
when a destructive storm is approaching, fire and church 
bells may also be rung, and steam whistles be blown 
three times at the same intervals as the guns, to increase 
the warning. As a good-sized cannon can be heard from 
15 to 20 miles in every direction from the place of firing, 
or over a space of from 30 to 40 miies square, (1,600 square 
miles), by firing one at each county-seat and principal 
town, the farmers over the whole country, in harvest 
time, will be warned to stop cutting, and to get their 
grain or hay under cover, or in a situation to shut out the 
rain; thus saving not only that portion which had been 
cut and cured previous to the warning, but also saving 
that portion which otherwise would have been cut during 
several hours or a whole day without such warning. This 
plan has been approved of by the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company, which owns a large majority of the lines 
throughout the Union ; and in order to test the system 
wi!l supply telegrams of approaching storms, whenever 
any considerable number of cities and towns shall make 
arrangements to fire signal guns according to the plan 
proposed. Through a recent act of Congress to establish 
storm signals at forts and military stations, this plan will 
be tested on rivers, lakes, bays, and on the coast for the 
benefit of commerce, and incidentally of agriculture. But 


of inconsiderable utility to agriculture, except to test the 
system, it is therefore recommended that agricultural 
societies and city and town authorities take immediate 
measures to establish the signals at every city, county- 
seat, and principal town having telegraph facilities.” 
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NEW SUBSCRIBERS 


Only 50 Cents 
For the Rest of this Year. 


Please tell all your friends and neighbors, that, 
as a means of distributing specimen copies among 
those unacquainted with this journal, and thus to 
enable them to learn the character of the American 
Agriculturist, the Publishers will send the paper for 
all the rest of this year to those not now subscribers, 
at only 50 cents each—or, for 60 cents if we in- 
elude this July number, which is alone worth all 
that is asked for the whole Half Year. Send along 
the names by the ten thousand. There are mil- 


lions of people yet who ought to have this journal. 





containing a great variety of Items, including many 
good Hints and Suggestions which we throw into smaller 
type and condensed form, for want of space elsewhere. 

Postage 12 Cents a Wear in Ad- 
wance,—The postage on the American Agriculturist 
anywhere in the United States and Territories, paid in 
advance, is 3 cents a quarter, 12 cents a year. If not paid 
in advance, twice these rates may be charged. 


Hiow to Remit :—Checks on New 
York Banks or Bankers are best for large sums ; 
made payable to the order of Orange Judd & Co. 


Post-Office Money Orders may be obtain- 
ed at nearly every county-seat, in all the cities, and in 
many of the large towns. We consider them perfectly 
safe, and the best means of remitting fifty dollars or less, 
as thousands have been sent to us without any loss. 


Registered Letters, under the new 
system, which went into effect Oct. 1, 1868, are a very 
safe means of sending small sums of money where P. O. 
Money Orders cannot be easily obtained. Observe, the 
Registry fee, a3 well as postage, must be paid in stamps at 
the office where the letter is mailed, or it will be liable 
to be sent to the Dead Letter Office. Buy and affix the 
stamps both for postage and registry, put in the money, and 
seal the letter in the presence of the postmaster, and take his 
receipt for it, Letters thus sent to us are at our risk. 

Clubs can at any time be increased by remitting 
for each addition the price paid by the original members, 
if the subscriptions all date at the same starting point. 
The back numbers will, of course, be sent to added names. 

Bound Copies of Volume XXVIII 
(1869) are now ready. Price, $2, at our office; or $2.50 
each, if sent by mail. Any of the previous twelve volumes 
(16 to 28) will be forwarded at the same price. Sets of 
numbers sent to our office will be neatly bound in our 
regular style at'%5 cents per vol., (50 cents extra, if return- 
ed by mail.) Missing numbers supplied at 12 cents each. 





AN IMPORTANT PAPER.—In ad- 
dition to the usual valuable reading matter given through- 
out these pages, our readers will find in this number an 
important article on Poison Antidotes, which should be 
carefully studied and treasured where it will always be 
available for reference ina moment. The house plans 
will meet the wants of a great number of persons direct- 
ly, or indfrectly by way of suggestions,—judging from the 
very numerous inquiries for just such information. Other 
plans will be given hereafter, which will answer many 
other inquiries for a convenient house of moderate size. 
This is & good time for new subscribers to secure the 
American Agriculturist cheaply for five or six months. 





Are you Ashamed of your Name? 
~It is astonishing to see how many will write upon mat- 





ters of importance to themselves, and then withhold their 
names. Anonymous letters, as a rule, go into the waste 
basket. Here are two letters ina parcel we have just 
taken up. “N. A. Y.,’” San Francisco, asks about a 
plant, of which we happen to have a stock, and had the 
name been given we should have willingly sent a speci- 
men. Three young men, “ A. B. C.,’’ ask about going to 
Missouri. We cannot answer such personal matters in 
the paper, but we could have put them on the right track, 
had there been any name to which to address a reply. 
It is not only decidedly proper to sign letters, but in such 
cases as these it is to one’s advantage. 





The ‘Mexican Everbearing’”’ 
Strawberry.—This berry seems to have the effect of 
the ‘insane root’’ upon its advocates, and at last our 
usually amiable friend the Gardener’s Monthly is affect- 
ed. Its first symptoms were shown in asserting its in- 
fallibility of judgment; but now it is taken worse, and 
quotes from the Hearth and Home what it calls a “ bril- 
liant specimen of vulgarity,” and talks ‘‘ of low bar-room 
wrangles’? and the “slums of New York,’’ which it 


' never would have done but for the pernicious influence 


of this strawberry. 


Fruit and Crops in Georgia.—J. 8. 
Baker, of Brooks Co., writes: ‘“‘ A writer in your paper 
last year, from Georgia, stated that Raspberries cannot be 
raised successfully in Georgia. I raise here, within ten 
miles of the Florida line, Common Black Caps, Down- 
ing’s Improved do., and the Imperial Red. The last, 
however, only on the north side of a wall. The first 
named I succeeded in cultivating in the suburbs of Jack- 
sonville, Fla. We are suffering from a very severe 
drouth—gardens are ruined, our pindars parched, beets 
baked, potatoes roasted, beans and squashes well stewed 
—all by solar heat, without the aid of astove. Though 
the heavens withhold rain, cotton has resumed its reign. 
The consequence is, corn is scarce, and bids fair to be far 
more scarce another year.” 





Tomatoes—Raise and Save Plenty 
of Them.—Nothing else, except potatoes, supplies a 
better standard article of food through the whole year. 
Cooked with plenty of bread crumbs they furnish a very 
palatable and nourishing table dish, especially from De- 
cember to June, when fresh garden vegetables are not 
abundant. Having sometimes failed with glass jars, we 
now use tin cans,10 inches long and 444 inches in diameter 
(cut from a sheet of tin 10X14 inches, and cheaply made). 
A hole, say 144 inch in diameter, is left in one end. The 
tomatoes, in large quantity at a time, are cooked well, as 
for the table, but without salt. They are poured into the 
cans hot, and a bit of tin well soldered on. We put up 
15 to 40 cans at a time, and call ina tinman to do the 
soldering, as we have a large number of cans ready at a 
time. Thus closely sealed they will keep perfectly a 
month, a year, or five years. \To provide against a poor 
year, and insure a full supply always, we put them up for 
one or two years in advance. Scald the emptied cans 
and set them away dry, and they can be used several times 
with a little help from the tinman to smooth the heads. 

Preserving Strawberries, Black- 
berries, and Raspberries.—Pick clean, put ina 
porcelain-lined vessel with one-fourth to one-half the 
weight of white sugar, and a few spoonfuls of water, just 
enough at the bottom to prevent burning, as these fruits 
furnish juice enough. Heat slowly fora few minutes, 
and as soon as the sugar is dissolved, raise to a boiling 
heat, and dip carefully into the warm bottle so as not to 
break the fruit. Keep in a cellar or other pantry not sub- 
ject to much heat. 

Preserving Currants.—Press and strain 
the juice out of a quantity of currants. Then take, say, 
8 pounds of fresh, stemmed fruit, and put with it a quart 
of this juice and 10 pounds of sugar. (A pound or two of 
raisins improves the flavor.) Cook the whole well, boil- 
ing it half an hour orso. Then bottle. This is a pleas- 
ant sweetmeat. When desired for eating with meats, 
some add a little vinegar and spices with the sugar. 
Bottle as above directed. 

Whortleberries. — Prepare the same as 
strawberries, except that more water will be needed. 
For other, later fruits, see our next paper. 





‘Shall I Sell My Farm ?°°—A New 
England Farmer bought a farm of 80 acres three years 
ago. He owes on it $2,600, at 6 percent interest. Has 
paid his interest regularly, and some on the principal; 
but last winter he boarded a number of railroad em- 
ployes, and lost $300 by the operation. This has so 
discouraged him that he fears he may lose his farm, and 
he writes to ask if he had better sell the farm, and turn 
foreman. He does not give us all the facts necessary to 





form a correct judgment on the point ; for instance, as 
to what his farm cost, and how much he has paid since 
the purchase. But we think he is unnecessarily dis- 
couraged. He has nine head of cattle, and, two years 
ago, took his cows to a thorough-bred Jersey bull in the 
neighborhood ‘for the purpose of improving his dairy 
stock.” This is an encouraging sign. He is also mak- 
ing a good deal of manure, which is another good sign. 
On the whole, we would not sell unless an opportunity 
occurred to do so to good advantage. If the farm is im- 
proving, the debt will be paid by and by. We should be 
more anxious about cleaning and enriching the land, 
and about getting good stock, than about reducing the 
debt. If a farmer is getting a living, and is judiciously 
improving his farm, he is not doing amiss. It is not 
pleasant or always safe to be in debt, but a farmer may 
do worse things than pay 6 per cent for money. 





Sundry Humbugs.—One of the worst 
thieves—a stealer of virtue and morality—has got a very 
small share of his deserts ; viz., a year in the State Prison 
with $1,000 fine, and to stand committed until that alsois 
paid. This is Jas. S. Colgate, who called himself the 
‘* Eureka Photograph Company.” His conviction is due to 
the persevering efforts of Mr. James Gayler, Special P. O. 
Agent. We hope every one who can, will aid Mr. G.’s 
praiseworthy efforts to ferret out, punish, and stop 
swindling, especially when through the mails, by send- 
ing him any information with regard to the operations 
of swindlets. His address is the New-York City P. O. 
Our members of Congress can hardly doa better thing 
than to speedily pass the bill now pending, for the sup- 
pression of swindling by mail...... Rufus Stockton, pre- 
tending to be -Stationer, etc., at 204 Broadway, invites 
money for the ‘‘queer”’, alias photographs, which are 
neither money nor counterfeits, if he sends anything. He 
has a wholesome fear of Mr. Gayler, and so in his circu- 
lars tells you no less than 13 times to send money “ only 
by express.” For any money sent to this scamp, nothing 
useful will come back.—We have a lot of ‘‘ documents” 
from other counterfeit money pretenders, which have 
been referred to in previous chapters, as Hitchcock, 
Wagner, etc. One of these chaps has a lot of taking 
lithographic letters all alike, and he writes on a variety” 
of names, P. O. addresses, etc.,as D. A. Dexter, East 
Albany, David B. Stack, East Albany, with other names 
at other adjacent Post-Offices—a cheap and convenient 
way of dodging the officials. W. H. Wood & Co., Gled- 
dings, C. C. Perry, A. C. Collins, etc., are new names of old 
bogus money operators...... We have many letters show- 
ing how our exposures of “Sun Light Oil,” and other 
humbugs, have saved many dollars—tens of thousands in 
the aggregate...... People cannot be too cautious with 
respect to any of the manufactured so-called ‘ nox-ex- 
plosive oils.” Whatever the venders may say and show 
in their favor, it is safe to give all the manufactured 
compounded oils the go-by....Many circulars continue 
to come, from G. W. Harris & Co., ‘‘ receivers *—pretend- 
ing to give a “ gold watch and chain valued at $200,” on 
the receipt of 5 percent. This is a swindle; they don’t 
give a watch worth $200, no, nor even one costing $10. 
saan To H. C. A., and others. Lotteries are, of course, 
all humbugs and cheats. Most of the pretended azents 
keep all the money they get, and return nothing, unless it 
be bogus printed tickets containing none of the real 
numbers, so that it is impossible for their dupes to draw 
any prize. A few States still legalize lotteries. The U. 
8. Government has nothing to do with them, except to 
put a revenue tax on all dealers in lottery tickets, in 
common with other dealers. These dealers pay their tax, 
and herald this as a U.S. endorsement. Any peddler 
might as well claim that the U. 8S. Government endorsed 
and recommended his shoddy goods by issuing to hima 
peddler’s license on payment of a small fee..... It can 
hardly be necessary to denouncé such humbugs as one at 
Fultonville, N. Y., who advertises to send the likeness of a 
Suture husband or wife for 35 cents, and other particulars 
for more money. None but simpletons or fools would 
send money to such pretenders, aud this class are not 
likely to read any caution. .... To“E. M.D.” It is use- 
less to send us anonymous inquiries. The swindlers 
often try that scheme, hoping in some way to annoy us. 
ede cae To several subscribers: The ‘Howard Associa- 
tion” consists of an advertising doctor—a ‘‘ quack,” of 
course—who has a great skill in working upon the fears 
of people, and in making promises, and—in getting the 
last dollar that can thus be squeezed out of them...... Fh 
Victim ” writes us, that he sent $5 as security to some 
chaps in a couple of Maine towns, who offered $250 per 
month. He received a few samples, too poor to give 
away, and that is the last he can hear from his $5. This 
is an old dodge still extensively practised, and is the 
general result of the tempting offer of $100, $200, $250, 
and other large sums per month to “agents.” Never 
send any money in advance to any such parties, not 
even a postage stamp; and never allow them to send 
you anything “C. O. D.” (collect on delivery.) You 
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cannot examine the article until you have paid the 
“©. 0. D.,” and then you are as badly off, as if you 
sent the money on by mail. (One party sends us spe- 
cific charges against ceriain parties, and wants us to 
publish them—but don’t give us hisown name. How are 
we to prove these charges, if the accuser and witness 
keep out of sight? Give us the proofs and witnesses, if 
you wish us to assume specific charges.)......A‘* Watch” 
man sends a special circular to editors, inviting them to 
buy, and sell, and advertise his watches. We shall not 
“show up” that scheme now. If any editor is not sharp 
enough to see through this, he ought to try it, and get 
his eye-teeth cut, and then he will be prepared to en- 
lighten his readers, and will be less likely to advertise 
“aluminous” and ‘ oroide gold’ watches, ctc.. .... 
A“ Greenhorn,” who “feels kinder sick, and won't do 
#0 any more,” sent $2, and 75 cents for postage, to get a 
very valuable “time-keeper” from “R. 8. Ellerton, 
Fourth St., Williamsburg,” and he got—well, ‘‘a wooden 
compass,” alias wooden sun-dial, alias $00.00—the usual 
value of these advertised, cheap watches and ‘“time- 
keepers.” ‘** Norfolk Conn’s *’ experience in sending 
$10 for an Armstrong Watch, to R. F. Wood & Co., 899 
Broadway, and then not being able to find any such par- 
ties there, is the usual experience of the thousands who 
send money for watches advertised cheap. Watches are 
a standard article, and cannot be bought under their real 
value. The low-priced advertised watches are, in 999 
cases out of a 1000, cheats. Buy only of well-known, 
responsible, reputable dealers, and get what you pay for, 
whether it be $15 or $50, or more. This must serve as an 
answer toa lot of watch letters and circulars, recently 
sent tous, which we can not describe in detail...... A 
chap in W. Va. advertises stamps for making gambling 
cards. As none but gamblers will want his stamps, they 
may as well send their money to him, and get nothing in 
return, as to lose it otherwise—perhaps better, for then 
they will have less to gamble with, and will not be so 
able to bother and cheat others...... Recipe sellers are 
pretty numerous throughout the country — recipes for 
making honey, washing compounds, inks, silvering 
powders and fluids, vinegar, soaps, liquors, medicines, 
etc., etc., etc. Nearly all or quite all of them have been 
published as newspaper items, and few, if.any of them, 
are of real worth; but a well-told story about them 
brings in the “‘ stamps,” the dollars, and the $V’s. A 
few shrewd men have collected and printed from twenty 
to sixty of these recipes on single sheets, costing two to 
three cents each, and by advertising largely for agents, or 
“employment ’’ on high pay, and a plausible setting forth 
of their pretended merits, and giving a very taking fi- 
nancial show, they have succeeded in getting thousands 
of persons to send them $2 to $5 for the worthless sheets. 
Simple-hearted, trusting people part with their money 
very easily, and so these chaps thrive. We repeat our 
oft-given caution: Pay no money for any such recipes 
advertised in newspapers or by circular. For example, 
one nan gets $5 for telling you to let cidcr or alcohol 
trickle over shavings, a thing published in books and 
papers for half a century or more ; and so of many others. 
Sette Life Insurance Companies, on entirely new and 
wonderful plans, will bear letting alone severely...... To 
J. G. C.—Your 3-cent stamp was well invested in draw- 
ing out the real character of the so-called ‘* American 
Knitting Machine Co., of Boston,” if the profanity came 
from the operator. A genuine company would be likely 
to give its exact location...... But our space is more than 
full, with a lot more of humbugs on hand for attention. 

P. S.—A great “Gift Concert,” for ‘ California Mer- 
cantile Library,” is just advertised in glowing colors. 
The investor of $5 in a ticket is quite as likely to be 
struck with lightning, as to get the grand prize of 
$100,000, with his one chance in two hundred thousand! 
Send a present of $5 to the said library, éf it needs it, 
and if you want to give it, but pray let this lottery alone. 
This is just what 199,372 persons will say afterwards ; 
that is #f the 200,000 tickets are sold, and éf any distribu- 
tion és made. 


How to Manage Spring Pigs.—“I. 
H. C.,"" Delaware, Ohio, writes: ‘‘I want to know the 
most profitable way to manage spring pigs, whether to 
give them all they will cat and fat them this fall, or to 
winter them over and fatten them next summer?” It 
depends on the breed, the food at command, the con- 
veniences for feeding, the probable price of pork next 
fall, and the price a year hence. We should premise, 
however, that in any case the pigs should have all they 
will eat of some kind of food. The only difference to be 
made between growing pigs and fattening pigs is in the 
character of the food, A fattening pig requires rich, 
concentrated food ; a growing pig a more bulky and less 
nutritious food ; but in either case the pig to do well must 
- have all it willeat, If you have a small-boned, wel!-bred 
pig, such asa grade Essex or Berkshiro or Suffolk, we 
Whink it would be far more profitable, as a rule, to fatten 








spring pigs than to winter them over. Let them have the 
run of aclover pasture, all the milk and slop from the 
house, and all the corn or other grain they will cat and 
digest. The latter point must be carefully attended to. 
Soak the meal or whole grain in water for 24 hours be- 
fore feeding. If well-bred, such treatment should give 
you pigs that will dress 300 Ibs. by the first of December. 
On the other hand, if you have a coarse, large-boned 
breed of pigs, the better plan will be to winter them 
over. In this case, give them the run of a good clover 
pasture, plenty of water, what wash from the house you 


have to spare, and a little grain to keep them growing as | 


rapidly as possible. You will find this subject treated 
on at considerable Jength in “ Harris on the Pig.” 





Transplanting and Watering.— 
“W.S. B.,” Cass Co. Ind. In setting out cabbages, if 
the soil is very dry, make holes with a trowel, pour in a 
pint or more of water, and set the plant. We do not like 


to water ina dry time, unless it is necessary to save the | 


life of the plants, as, if commenced, it must be continued 
until a rain comes. 

Sparrows.—W. B. Christopher. The Euro- 
pean Sparrow is thoroughly established in New York and 
vicinity. Imported birds are sold at about $4 a pair. 
They need to be furnished with small box houses, and in 
winter should have food scattered where they can find it. 
We do not know that they will destroy the Canker-worm, 
but have no doubt of it. 





Trouble with Vines.—‘ D. D.,” Win- 
field, Ind., in training Concords on the horizontal arm 
system, finds that some of the buds did not start. The 
Concord is usually very tractable. It may be that the 
fall pruning was too close, or that the Vine Flea-beetle 
has been at work at the buds. 





Thomas’ Smoothing Harrow .—this 
implement was mentioned in the Ogden Farm Papers for 
June, and several have inquired where itcan be had. We 
cannot inform them. It is probably designed for a select 
few, or the makers would advertise. 





Trial of Farm Machinery in Wis- 
consin,.—A circular from the Ripon Farmers’ Club in- 
forms us that arrangements have been made for a great 
trial of Farm Machinery. The time will be announced 
hereafter. Particulars may be had by addressing D. T. 
Glaze, Secretary of the Club. 

Cooking Corn on the Cob.—“G. A. 
T.,” Utica, Ill. We cannot tell whether it would or 
would not pay you to steam the ears of corn. Are in- 








‘haw.’ A left-hand plow is in no sense an awkward 
tool. When the ground is hard and the weather hot, a 9. 
horse, or better, a 38-mule team can do a satisfactory day's 
work when ét is impracticable to run a horse plow at al. 
This, in preparing for wheat, will afford great relief in 
many cases. It is hard when work presses to stop the 
plow to wait for rain ; all thisand morc has been express- 
edin the American Agriculturist, but it will bear occa- 
sional repetition-—and it is especially valuable for the con- 
sideration of the owners of those teams that are com- 
pelled to drag a raw hand along in the slack of a line run- 
ning to each horse.” 

Sumach.—G. H. Alford, Conn. The com. 
mon specics are the Smooth, the Staghorn, and the 
Mountain Sumachs. The leaves are considered equally 
valuable. They are collected when fully developed, usu- 


| allyin August, and if intended for markct, are dried, 


ground, and bolted. 

Petroleum for a Picket Fence,— 
“ ALN.,” Franklin, N. H., wishes to paint a picket fence 
with petroleum. He finds in market the ‘ native oil, 
which sells at 50 cents per gallon, and “crude petroleum” 
that sells at 23 cents. It is the latter he should use. For 
hard wood, petroleum of a light specific gravity is best; 
but for pine and hemlock, and other soft woods that ab- 
sorb the oil readily, a heavier petroleum may be more de- 
sirable. As to applying it, any way which gets it on with 
the least labor and in the largest quantity is best. We 
should go over the fence first with a whitewash brush, 
commencing on the top of the pickets, and letting the 
oil run down the wood. Then go over the fence again 
with a large, long-haired paint brush, and get on all the 
oil the wood will absorb. 

Long Rows in the Garden, —Bil- 
lings Hobart, West Va., writes: ‘“‘Have found great 
economy of labor in laying out kitchen garden in long 


| rows, about 2 to 2% feet apart, putting a strip of potatoes 


clined to think it would not, unless you have every con- | 


venience for the purpose, and do the work systematically, 
and on a large scale. We think it will nearly always 
pay to soak corn in water for 24 or 36 hours before feed- 
ing. Sce the chapter on cooking food in ‘*‘ Harris on the 
Pig.’’ Shall be glad to hear the results of the experi- 
ments you allude to. 


Is there any difference between 
Winter and Spring Barley? ‘ M. V.,” Kansas. 


| Green Corn is also greatly improved by milk. 


| 


at each end for a horse to turn on, and plowing every- 
thing; it saves three-fourths the labor, and produces 
finer vegetables. Those who think this arrangement 
domt work well, can apply the saved labor to ornamental 
grounds, and look at the whole result.’’--We have fre 
quently advocated this method where land is plenty and 
labor dear, but it is not practicable in small gardens. 





Cooking Peas in Milk.—‘E. H. M.,” 
Danbury, Conn., does not think Peas properly treated un- 
less cooked as follows: “‘ After shelling, rinse the peas, 
and place them in the pot with milk enough to boil them 
in, adding sufficient water—say one-quarter as much as 
milk—to prevent burning. Salt to the taste; stir occa- 
sionally while cooking to prevent the milk ‘ boiling over.’ 
If ascum rises, which is not likely to occur if the milkis 
new, and cooked properly, skim off. When done, pour 
all into a deep dish, and add a generous Jump of butter.” 
The corn 
should be cut from the cob, and then cooked the same as 


peas. If it is desirable to eat with beans, the latter may 


| be cooked in the usual way, and added to the corn after 


| 


Certainly ; as much difference as there is between winter | 


and spring wheat. The winter barley is heavier, and 
ought to bring the highest price ; but in sections where 
little of it is raised, it will not bring as much for malting 
as six-rowed spring barley. 





Draining.—‘ Kentucky” writes: ‘I have 
some wet strips of ground in my fields which have been 


drained by open ditches, but I find it impossible to stop | 


bushes growing on the ditches. Would it draw the water 
off if I were to lay drain tiles in the bottom of these 
ditches, fill them up level, and cultivate over them ?”’- 
Ans.—If tiles are within easy reach and can be obtained 
on the place at a cost of about $40 per 
1,000 feet—it will pay to use them—other- 
wise use hemlock boards four and three 
inches wide, nailed together as here 
shown, breaking joints. Put them in the dug out and 
deepened bottom of the ditches and fill them in. 
Plowing with Three Horses.—Bil- 
lings Hobart, of West Va., writes: ‘‘ There are thousands 
of farmers that have never seen 3 horses work abreast in 
a left-hand plow, who would be much benefited if they 
knew the facts relating to the subject. Two 3-horse 
teams with two plowmen, can do as much work as three 
2-horse teams—thus saving the labor of one man. By 
working a steady horse as leader, i. e., on the left, with a 
left-hand plow, he walks in the furrow, and guides the 
other horses by jockey sticks—~little driving is required ; 
do that little with a single line; a steady pull for ‘haw,’ 
two or three ight jerks for ‘gov,’ It i usually best to 
hack-farrow, beginning Wi the center of a land, turning 











| both are done. 


Milk requires less salt than water does. 

The Value of Swamp Muck.—Muck 
differs in value, but when one has no choice, it is safe to 
act as if the material was of great value. The chief value 
lies in the organic matter, which contains more or'less 
ammonia. In some 33 samples, Prof. Johnson found an 
average of 1% per cent, in the air-dried substance, which 
is more than double as much ammonia as is contained in 
very good barn-yard manure. Several peats contained 3 
and one 3% percent. J. L. Faulkner, of Tioga Co., asks 
for ‘‘a simple formula for analyzing swamp muck.” It 
would be impossible for a farmer without accnrate chem- 
ical knowledge to do this, but an approximate estimate 
might be arrived at in regard to the ash and the amount 
of ammonia, thus: Dry some lumps as large as one’s fist; 
burn them, see how much ash they leave, and its charac- 
ter—whether sandy and abundant, which is bad, or fine 
and little of it, which is good. When the lumps are 
burning, and as soon as they have done smoking and 
blazing, take out a coal of the size of a hen’s egg or big- 
ger, and hold near it a feather dipped in strong vinegar. 
The amount of white, cloudy smoke which curls about 
the feather, indicates the presence of ammonia, and thus 
when two or more samples are compared, the amount of 
ammonia may be guessed at. Afterall, the best test isthe 
practical one ; and generally, that peat, or muck is best, 
which decomposes and disappears quickest in the soil; 
and will probably show the most effect upon the crops. 





Spurrey.—J. M. McA., Summerville, Mich., 
writes: ‘“‘I see Spurrey, Common and Giant, advertised 
in the Catalogues as a forage plant for cattle and sheep~ 
What is it? Is it liable to become a nuisance on the farm? 
Is it worth cultivating? Would it do to plow under for 
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manure ? and what is the season of sowing ?’’—Spurrey 
does well on sandy soils, ina warm moist climate—under 
such circumstances, sown in the spring, a heavy crop of 
forage or of green manure may be obtained. It does not 
at all stand well our hot, dry summers. They stop its 
growth almost immediately. Where it has been sown it 
js afterwards known as a road-side weed, but we believe 
itis never troublesome. It matures in three months or 
less, according to the richness of the soil and the climate. 
—The seeds are highly nutritious, and it may be fed 
to any kind of stock. 
Sale of Mr. Sheldon’s Farm,.—We 
have received the following letter from Mr. Sheldon: 
Geneva, N. Y., dune 2,18%70. My Dear Sir,—In conse- 
quence of recent illness in my family, our physician ad- 
yises us to travel for the next few years, and I have de- 
cided to offer my farm for sale. As you know all about 
it, you can weil imagine the pain this decision has cost 
me, but my duty to my family seems imperative, and I 
must make the sacrifice. Very sincerely yours, JAMES 
O. SHELDON. We deeply regret the necessity of this 
decision. We can ill afford to spare Mr. Sheldon from 
American agriculture. We need his example. We have 
always pointed to his carecr as a farmer and brgeder with 
pride. We have admired his energy and ‘ pluck.” 
When he first “turned farmer” his city friends pre- 
dicted that he would soon tire of it, and what is still 
harder to bear, his farmer neighbors seemed to have an- 
ticipated a similar result. And, as if to justify these dis- 
heartening opinions, he met at the commencement of his 
breeding career with many losses. Several of his most 
valued Shorthorn cows and calves died. His magnificent 
flock of South-Déwn sheep were kept in a separate barn 
in charge of a man who had a cow of his own in the 
building. One night the barn caught fire and the man 
ran to save his own cow and left the whole flock of 
South-Dowuns to perish in the flames. We presume Mr. 
S. owes his success to these losses. They did not dis- 
courage him. They were necessary, though a costly part 
of his agricultural education. They taught him care and 
caution, and with a due exercise of them, he seems to 
have had unbounded faith in himself and in improved 
breeding and farming. He has triumphed gloriously. 
When he purchased the farm it was remarkable for 
nothing, but the beauty of its situation, the grandeur of 
its trees, and the charm of the land scenery. The land, 
though uaturally good, was poor and weedy. He drained 
it, cleared it, purchased large quantities of bran and 
other cattle food, made rich manure and applied it to‘his 
grass land watil now he has one of the handsomest, rich- 
est, cleanest, and most productive farms in the State, 
with a large herd of cattle second to none in the world. 
Tt does seem as though we could not spare such @ man. 
We can only hope that the farm will fall into the hands 
of some one who will still use it for rearing choice stock. 








Perlcins & House’s Lamp.—aA lamp 
for burning kerosene, made by Perkins & House, called 
the * Non-Explosive,” has been used with much satis- 
faction by several persons connected with the office of 
ihe Agriculturist. ‘The lamp is a metallic one and easily 
taken care of. The inventors claim, with good reason, 
that its construction renders explosion impossible. We 
attach but little importance to this, as oil which will ex- 
plode should not be burned in any Jamp. A large share 
of the accidents from unsafe oil do not occur from explo- 
sions within the lamp, but from carelessness in filling.— 
At all events, the lamp is a good one, vastly safer than 
any glass lamp, and when used with the best oil, gives a 
brilliant and pleasant light. 

A Run-down Virginia Farm,—In 
“Walks and Talks” for June, some advice is given to 
one who has recently purchased an exhausted farm in 
Virginia. This has called out several letters, from one 
of which, by G. Child, we give the following extract: 
* First. Let him cut down the pines, and trim the brush 
off them, and put them in the gullies or washes—put the 
brush in first, and the poles or logs on top, to hold it 
down. Very soon, briars and grass will come up out of 
the bottom of the washes, and they and the brush will 
form a mass that will prevent more washing...... Second. 
To accumulate manure, let him hire a superannnated 
freedman—he can hire one for a little more than his 
board—and set him to piling up.leaves and wood mold 
(that is, the top surface formed by rotting leaves), in his 
woodlands. ‘When he has ten to twenty loads in a heap, 
throw dirt and rotten wood on it, to make it rot quick 
and thoroughly. If this is done in June, the manure 
will be fit to spread on the galled fields and plow in next 
fall for spring crops. ’ It is the best cheap remedy I know 
of for exhausted clay lands. If his woodlands are all pine 
it won't do, as pine straw is of no account..... Third. To 
Plow heavy bottom lands, set a sharp coulter in a beam, 
aa in the engraving, and cut the sod into slices, the same 
Width of the furrow of a two-horse plow, When you 





have gone around the Jand twice—that is, when you have 
cut off one slice, start the plow after the coulter, and 
turn the slice over, and the furrow, thus opened, will be 
a guide for the lead horse of the coulter to walk in, so 
that the man driving the coulter can cut his slice the 
same width every time. The coulter should go 10 to 12 
inches in the ground, and it will take two horses to pull 
it if it is like the sod I had to deal with. The two-horse 
plow will find but little difficulty in turning over the 
slices after they are cut if it is a good Livingston or 
Clipper......Fourth. Sheep are the best thing to kill 
briars, but they kill cverything else first. Then sheep 
won't do in Virginia, as there is no tax on dogs, and 
every vagabond owns and starves from two to ten worth- 
less curs. Twas saved the expense of the sheep experi- 











TURF CUTTER. 


ment by the experience of a neighbor who, out of sixty, 
only saved five sheep—and he didn’t save them—he ate 
them, to save the dogs the trouble. He killed and poi- 
soned about twenty dogs, and got the ill-will of his 
worthless neighbors. I hope the New England gentle- 
man will find his investment profitable, and I know he 
will be astonished at the recuperative power of the red 
clay and limestone lands of Virginia.” 





Books Acknowledged. 


Independent First Reader. By A. Madison Watson. A. 
S. Barnes & Co. 25 cents. 

Tomato Raising in Common Gardens. By Horace Taylor, 
Canandaigua, N. Y. A pamphlet of 16 pages. It gives 
the method of starting the plants, training, trimming, 
etc., and is especially adapted to the northern latitudes, 
where the tomato needs much care, in order to ripen it 
successfully. The suggestions given for training will, if 
followed, increase the quality of the fruit. 

The Listory of Hortense, Daughter of Josephine, Queen 
of Holland, and Mother of Napoleon III. By John 8. C. 
Abbott. N. Y.: Warper & Brothers. 

The Household Treasury. Philadelphia: Claxton, 
Remsen & Hafflefinger. This is a neat book, into which 
various houschold recipes may be copied, classified under 
their proper heads, and indexed. Each division has a 
neat vignette, and appropriate motto. 

The Vicar of Bullhampton, By Anthony Trollope. N. 
Y.: Harper & Brothers. 

Missouri Agricultural Report for 1869. We have re- 
ceived from Mr, C. W. Murtfeldt, Secretary, the report 
of the Missouri State Board of Agriculture, which, be- 
sides the Secretary’s report, contains exsays, proceed- 
ings of societies, and the valuable report of the State 
Entomologist. 

The American Tune Book. Boston: Oliver Ditson & 
Co. A collection of sacred music by five hundred edi- 
tors, $1.50. 

The Life of Bismarck. By John George Louis Hese- 
kiel. Translated by Kenneth R. IW. McKenzie. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 

Memoir of the Rev. John Scudder, M. D., Thirty-six 
years a Missionary in India. By Rev. J. B. Waterbury, 
D. D. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Conjugal Sins against the Laws of Life and Health. 
By A. K, Gardner, M. D. New York: J. 8. Redfield. 

Scuppernong Grape.— Novice,” Scott 
Co., Iowa. It will be of no more use for you to try to 
grow this grape than it would be to undertake to raise 
pineapples. 

Conover’s Colossal.—Mr. Abram Van 
Sicklen, of Jamaica, L. I., sent us a bunch of Conover’s 
Colossal Asparagus, which contained twenty-five stalks 
and weighed six pounds, 

Painting a Tree.— We published the 
desperate remedy, applied for bark-louse, by. Mr. D. A. 
Norris, of Greenville, Ct., and thinking his success was 
an exceptional one, remarked that we did not commend 
the practice. Mr. N. writes: ‘tI will only say that the 
tree I painted, two years ago, has made a growth of four 
feet and thes inches, with a diameter of three-fourths 
of an inch at the but; and it blossomed-and set go full 














this spring that, unless at least three-fourths of the fruit 
drop off, I shall be obliged to thin it. Now, if any one 
can best that in two years, on a sick tree, I should like 
to see the tree. Mince was a desperate case. I tried 
painting as a desperate experiment. I succeeded be- 
yond my expectations. I know of no healthier looking 
nor thriftier tree than the one I painted, andI don’t think 
any man can find a louse on it. I found some lice on an- 
other tree last year, and I painted that, and. it is doing as 
well as the first one. I am perfectly satisfied with the 
experiment. That it has proved a success with me is ac- 
knowledged by all that have seen the trees.” 

The Handy-Book of Wusbandry. 
By George E. Waring, Jr., of Ogden Farm, Draining En- 
gineer, etc. New York: E. B. Treat & Co. Sold by sub- 
scription, at $3.50. Asa rule, we haye not noticed those 
agricultural works which are sold by subscription, for 
two reasons: 1st, the works sold as this is have gen- 
erally been the merest trash, made to sell in this way by 
writers whose productions would never mect with a sale 
in the regular trade. 2d, the few subscription books 
that we have noticed have brought us numerous letters 
asking where they could be had, information which we 
were unable to give. In the present work both these 
objections are avoided. The book isa good one, and ar- 
rangements have been made by which such of our read- 
ers as choose to do so, may obtain it. Those who have 
read the ‘*Ogden Farm Papers’’ do not need to be told 
that Col. Waring is a pleasant writer, as well as a 
thorough-going, practical farmer. In the present work 
he gives an outline of farm operations, commencing 
with buying or leasing a farm, and discussing farm 
building, drainage, manure, implements, animals, etc., 
and all ina clear and practical manner. A considerable 
space is given to the steam plow, as the author foresees 
that the time is soon at hand when a metliod of prepar- 
ing the soil, so common in England, must be adopted 
here, where practicable. A very full set of useful tables 
adds much to the value of the work. The book is pro- 
duced in good style, and we take pleasure in commend- 
ing both its exterior and its contents as a marked excep- 
tion to the agricultural works sold by subscription that 
have fallen under our notice. 





Seventy-five Popular Flowers, 
and How to Cultivate Them. By Edward 
Sprague Rand, Jr. Boston: J. E. Tilton & Co. This 
work is mainly made up of articles which have appeared 
in Tilton’s Journal, and which have been thought worthy 
of preservation in a book form. The author, in his pre- 
face, claims indulgence, or we should be disposed to crit- 
icise the carelessness which marks the botanical portions 
of the work. For tlic rest it is a clever guide to the cul- 
tivation of some of our most popular flowers. 





Five Thousand 2 Wear, and how 
KI made it in Five Years? Time, Starting 
without Capital.—By Edward Mitchell, Loring, 
Boston. Books like this do an incalculable amount of 
mischief, as they present gardening operatious in a way 
that no practical man ever found them, and lead men who 
have no knowledge of the subject into investments and 
enterprises which are very sure to end in disaster. We 
hope that this Mr. or Mrs. Gilman-Barnard-Mitchell will 
soon exhaust the subject, and ‘let us have peace.” 





In Stacking May or Grain, keep the 
middle of the stack very full all the time and ther- 
oughly trodden down, so that the sides will settle more 
than the middle. Put some straw or long hay on the 
roof, and rake it down smooth. And do not be ashamed 
to put some poles on each side of the stack to keep it 
from settling to one side, 


————s——— 0 a oe 
Agricultural and Horticultural Fairs for 
1870. 


—ngeien 

We shall, as usual, prepare a list of Fairs, with the 
time and place they are to be held, and desire to have it 
as complete as possible. We will thank Secretaries and 
other officers of Societies to send us copies of Premium 
Lists or newspaper notices, announcing the time of the 
Fairs—or to write to us, giving the name of the Society 
or Club, the State, with the place where, and when the 
fair is to be, adding also the name of the Secretary or 
business manager. Our list of fairs to be beld in July 
and August so far is quite a small one. 

The Minnesoja State Horticultural Society holds a fair 
at Minneapolis, in connectien with the Hennepin Co. 
Horticultural Society, July 4th. There is to bea 

Horse Show at Ellicottville, N. Y., July 4th and 5th. 

The Carolina Horticultural Society makes a show at 
Wilmington, N. ©., Ang. 11th, and in : 

Rarks Co., Ind., there will be a fair at Bloomingdale, 
Aug. Mth to %th, and one at Bridgeton 2th to Sept, 34, 
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A House Costing $1,300 to $1,900. 


—o—— 


In accordance with our previous purpose, as well as in 
response to a great number of requests, we present well 
studied plans for a low-priced house. These were 
drawn by Mr. S. B. Reed, Architect and builder at West 
Flushing, L. 1., with several modifications suggested by 
Mr. Judd, who will, by way of practically testing them, 
erecta couple of these houses in Flushing during this sum- 
mer. We give the wide range of $600, for the cost of the 
same house. Where materials and labor are comparative- 
ly cheap, and little attention is given to ornament, inside 
or out, a house of this plan and size may be erected for 
$1,200 to $1,400. With labor and materials at the prices 
named below, the cost, exclusive of land, would run all 
the way from $1,300 to $1,900, or even more—according as 
one, or more, or all of the following things be provided. 
(1) Superior brick cellar wall, 7 to 8 feet high.—(2) The 
hall and one cellar finished off with floor, lathing and 
plastering the walls and ceilings.—(8) Use of the best 
“Novelty” siding, of good pine 10-inch boards, 1 inch 
thick, with groove in the center of each board, the same 
as shown in fig. 6, page 89 of our March number.—(4) 
More brackets on the cornice, and dentals added; and 
heavier, more ornamental window caps, than are 
shewn in the engravings.—(5) Fine moldings in the 
lower rooms, and some fair moldings, instead of plain 
casings, in the second story.—(6) Thick plaster with fine 


hard finish and heavy cornice moldings, and center. 


pieces in the ceilings, in the first story.—(7) All the walls 
filled in with brick and mortar, or back plastered, that is, 
put lath and plaster midway between the siding and 
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Fig. 3.—¥FIRST STORY—FLOOR PLAN. 


inside lath and plastering.—(8) Water Tank over the 
hall stairs in the upper story.—(9) Range with water- 
back and upper boiler in K DL, fig. 3.—(0) Sta- 
tionary Wash Tubs.—(11) Best quality of locks, with 
white porcelain knobs and plated shanks on all doors.— 
The addition of all these, or part of them, will add 
to the cost. After careful estimates of every part, in 
accordance with the below named prices, Mr. Judd is ar- 
ranging to put up two houses in fair, comfortable style 
and convenience, stopping at just about $1,500 for the to- 
tal cost, exclusive of land, but including cistern, fencing, 
privy, and, perhaps, a grape arbor. The 10-inch cellar 
wall will be of brick, with an air-space in the middle. 
The cellar to be built so as to be conveniently finished off 
if ever desired ; Novelty siding; tin roof; moldings and 
cornice in first story, with center pieces; hard finished 
walls, etc., etc.—in short, a neat house, but without the 
extras. As will be seen, further on, the plan of the house, 
small as it is, admits of modifications, easily made, that 
will fit it for the wants of a large family. This is a note- 
worthy feature of this house. Put up cheaply at first, it 
can be extended at trifling expense and with very little 
“tearing up.” The above-ground position of the base- 
ment renders the rooms in this quite light and cheerful. 
Description.—Fig. 1 shows the Front Eleva- 
tion. This givesageneral view. The basement should 
be more above ground. As formerly explained, we be- 
lieve in setting the first floor well up, so that the occu- 
pants shall always be as far above the ground as may be. 
For a basement 7 feet high, 2 to 2% feet in the ground is 
deep enough, and 41% to 5 feet above the ground—except 








in very cold regions where it is necessary to bank up the 
entire walls to keep frost out. A 10-inch wall, built hol- 
low, or with air-space, will withstand pretty severe cold 
weather. The whole roof should be a few inches higher 
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Fig. 1.--FRONT ELEVATION. 


than shown, so as not to appear so close to the upper 
windows. The cornice should be a little heavier than 
shown. Make the brackets a little shorter and broad- 
er. It adds greatly to the good appearance of a house of 
this kind, to have the roof project at least 20 inches 
all around. The cost is but little more. We have seen 
many, otherwise fine, dwellings deprived of all beauty 
by ‘sticking on” a very narrow and light cornice. 

Fig. 2—Cellar or Basement,.—(7 feet high in 
the clear.) The plan shows a division that may be made ; 
but when great economy is studied these interior divisions 
may be omitted—until wanted. One or more chimney 
flues should start in the cellar for stove pipes there, if 
ever needed. An outside door and steps are shown at C. 
If the future wants and circumstances of the family re- 
quire, B may be finished off for a Kitchen, with a dumb- 
waiter through the floor. .A, may be fitted up asa Dining- 
room. In thiscase a small Cellar might be excavated un- 
der the piazza. We believe Mr. Judd intends to make 
the Cellar of the full size, piazzaincluded. It will be seen 
that no more wall, and but little more digging, will be re- 
quired. The girder will need supporting with locust posts, 
or brick piers, if the cellar division be not made at first. 

Fig. 3—First Story.—(9 feet high in the clear.) 
The general arrangement is shown by the engraving. 
The piazza, P, may be lessened, if desired, and more 
room thrown into the hall, H, and into the room J, in fig. 
4. The parlor, (PZ), used somewhat as a living or 
sitting room, is of convenient size. A mantle-piece may 
or may not be added. An economical arrangement is to 
lead the stove pipe from ADL, through the wall into 
a drum in PZ, and then turn it back into the chimney. 
This will keep the front room warm. The drum should 
have a small fire chamber in it for using wood during some 
of the coldest days. The closets or pantries, cc, should 
be made pretty deep to give plenty of room in them.— 
KDL is used for a kitchen, a dining-room, and partly 
asa living room. The back stoop, S, may be a simple 
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Fig. 2.—THE CELLAR OR BASEMENT— FLOOR PLAN. 





platform with railing, or be covered in, H, may be light- 
ed by a sash over the front door, and partly from the win. 
dow over the open stairway in the second story. The 
window against the stairs at the left of H may be simply 
a blind one for the good appearance of the outside, A 
Pantry, 5% feet square, is provided at the rear of the hall. 
The stairs to the cellar are in the hall H, under the other 
stairs. They should be wide enough for convenient de- 
scent to A, if that should ever be used as a Dining-room, 

Fig. 4.—Second Story.—(8 fect high in the clear.) 
It will be seen that there are four sleeping rooms, F, R, 
S, and J, all large enough for a full-sized bed, except J, 
which will take ina % bed. and # may be heated by 
stoves, the pipes entering the chimney flues. J, may have 
a door also into F, if it is desired for a young or sick 
child. ~By having the door into the hall, 7, may be kept 
as a ‘‘spare room,” if the family require the other three 
sleeping rooms. We have slept comfortably in a “gpare 
room,” no larger than this, in many pretty well-to-do 
farmers’ dwellings. Or #, or S, may either of them be 
used as the spare room. We don’t believe in the frequent 
practice of living or sleeping constantly in a small room, 
and reserving the largest and best room for occasional 
visitors. That is sacrificing comfort and health to show, 
If friends, stopping for a night, or a few-nights, cannot 
put up with such rooms and conveniences as may be 
readily furnished, their friendship is not worth a great 
deal. [And in this connection we will throw in our 
standing protest against the custom of giving up one’s 
whole time to worry and excitement over getting up ex- 
tra fine food for visitors—just as if ‘hey had no such things 
at home, and had come away to find ‘*‘ something good to 
eat.”’ If we go to see our friends, it is to visit with them, 
and not with their larder. We do not want a hasty oc. 
casional word with them, while they are flying about to 
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Fig. 4.—sEcoND STORY—FLOOR PLAN. 


feast our appetites. We prefer they should cook less 
than usual—give us plain, simple food, enough to satisfy 
the natural demands—and give us some of their ¢éme and 
attention for visiting. The venerable Bishop Hedding 
once called upon a good lady of our acquaintance awhile 
before noon. She was all excited, because no good 
preparations were made for dinner. ‘ Sister,” said he, 
“IT have but three hours to stay, and I want to visit 
with you and your husband. You have good bread and 
milk: let us eat that, and al/ have the rest of the time to 
talk together ”’—and it was done. The writer happened 
to be one of the quartette, and we had a ‘‘ feast of reason 
and flow of soul,” such as a fashionable hotel table 
seldom supplies. The same principle applies to the 
general household arrangements for entertaining guests, 
especially where the house is small and means limited.] 


Mr. Judd has another plan nearly perfected, for a house 
costing from $2,000 to $3,000, exclusiye of land, which he 
is preparing to build the present season. It is designed 
to contain many conveniences, plumbing, etc. The 
plans of this will be described next month, probably. 

Prices.—The following prices are used as the basis of 
calculation the present summer, here. The variations 
under the same items, refer to quality. Thus, while the 
best carpenters may receive $3 or more, per day, others 
less experienced, and less expert, will be dearer at $22 
day. There must be always some apprentices learning, 
at low wages, while they can do some kinds of work as 
well as full men. The same remark applies to other 
workmen.— Wages per day of 10 hours: Carpenters, 
$2.00@3.50 ; Masons, $3.50@$4.00 ; Laborers, $1.50@$1.75; 
Painters, $2.50@$3.50; Grainers, $4.00@$5.00 ; Roofers, 
$3.00@$4.00 ; Slaters, $3.50@$4.50.—Timber and Lumbet 
per 1000 feet board measure: Timber, (beams, posts, ett.) 
$22.50; Siding, planed, $34@$40; Flooring, $82@$36 ; 
Joists, $18@$2W ; Clear Pine, $50@$55 ; Hemlock Boards, 
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$16@$20: Lath per 100, 28¢.@33c.; Doors, 1x24 ft.x14 
3.00: Doors, 7224 ft.x1% inches, molded 
50@$4.00.—Hardware: Nails, $4.50@ 


5G 






inches, $2. 
on both sides, 













$4.75 per 100 Ibs. ; Ventilators, $1.10@ Porcelain 
o* a 

knobs with pl ed shanks, per doz. $4.50@$5.00; Porce- 
lain knobs, jap med shanks, per doz. $1.7%5@s 





Locks, per d0z. $4@ $6.00 ; Tin for roofing, etc., good char- 
coal. per 100 feet, $8.50@$9.50; Siating, good, laid with 
double felting, per 100 feet, $12.50@$13.50. Gas piping 
per foot, put in, 14c. Brick, per 1,000, hard, $i@$8 ; soft, 
$6.50@$7. Lath and Plastering per yard, two-coat work, 
30c.@35c.; do., hard finish, 40c.@50c. Blinds per foot, 
(unpainted), 8744¢.@40c, Sash, (glazed, 2d quality French 
glass, and primed), $3.50@$4 for above houses. Sash 
weights per 100 Ibs., $2.75@$3. Sash cord per Ib., best, 
30c.@35c. Weintend to givea talk on the kinds, quali- 
tics, etc., of the above articles, with hints on selectfon, 
or best kinds to use. 
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Scattered Grain on Stubbles.—Not- 
withstanding the excellence of our steel-toothed rakes 
there is considerable scattered grain and heads left on 
our wheat, barley, and oat stubbles. The former is 
usnally seeded down with clover, and as there is no neces- 
sity for plowing them, the wheat stubbles may be reserv- 
ed until the last. But where barley or oat stubbles are to be 
sown with wheat, we can better afford to lose the scatter- 
ed grain than to postpone working the land. Sheep will 
glean the stubbles as-well as pigs, but they should not, at 
first, be allowed to remain in the field more than half an 
hour the first day and perhaps an hour the second, length- 
ening the time as they have to travel farther in search of 
the grain. And see to it that the sheep have free access 
to water, and are regularly salted. 





Trout Breeding.—About the first of June 
we had the pleasure ef visiting the trout ponds and 
breeding race of Mr. William Il. Furman, of Maspeth, 
Queens County, Long Island, to witness the resu'ts 
of some novel and valuable experiments in raising trout. 
Mr. Furman practised for several years the ‘artificial 
method” of obtaining eges from trout, fertilizing them, 
and hatching them under daily inspection and more or 
less handling. This was so essentially artificial and so 
repugnant to kis feelings, that for several years he has de- 
voted time and money in conducting experiments with a 
view to have the eggs laid and hatched in a perfectly nat- 
ural way, and at the same time to obtain the highest good 
results as to the health of the fry and the number hatched. 
He has put in use a race. with a floor of slats ; and upon the 
slats a layer of gravel of the size preferred by the fish for 
spawning ground. The water is admitted from a power- 
ful spring ** piped’ to the spot, (and from other springs 
in the bettom,) beneath the floor of slats, and wells up 
with great uniformity through the entire mass of gravel, 
so that everywhere there is an upward rising, yet very 
gentle, current. This race is 290 feet in length, varying 
from 4 to 8 feet in width; the water standing from 12 to 
18 inches deep over the gravel, and having a very percep- 
tible flow at the outlet where the race is widest. Below 
the race is the nursery, a low building, 100 feet in 
length by 10 in width, made of rough boards, and entir2- 
ly occupied by the water-course and a narrow walk. 
From the nursery the water flows through “the brook,” 
a boarded, roofed, and gravelled channel, 500 feet long, to 
its ontlet into the main pond. This is a beautiful sheet 
of the purest water, long and narrow, doubling upon itself, 
and filled with breeding trout, some of which are of very 
large size. The parent trout seck the race of their own ac- 
cord and make hardly any nests in this beautifully clean 
and well-prepared bed, but lay indiscriminately anywhere. 
The eggs disappear among the gravel, and are not touch- 
ed. The old fish return tothe pond, and, after the laying 
season, are shut off. This spring, after the hatchlings 
conld take care of themselves pretty well, the gravel was 
all overhauled to look for dead eggs, etc , and it was 
found so clean and so few dead eggs were there, that Mr. 
¥. says he shall not, disturb the bed another year. The 
race is roofed its entire length, the roof being movable, 
and not entirely excluding the light. It is located near 
salt marshes, and, occasionally, eels are seen on wet 
nights following up surface ditches in clese proximity to 
the race ; hence, in order to exclude these and anything 
else that might harm the fry, wire screens are nailed 
across the sections of the race at exposed points. The 
feeding of the fry takes place at certain spots in the race, 
and here the largest quantity of excrement accumulates. 
The upward flowing water makes it easy to collect and re- 
move this, but the fry are chiefly fed in the nursery. The 
number of fry this year exceeded the capacity of the race 
and feeding-honse ; and so previous to our visit Mr. F. 
had opened the connections with the main pond and let 


| the fry go freely ont and in. This had somewhat reduced 
_ their numbers, but the majority still kept near the feed- 


ing places, and wherever we looked the water seemed 
alive with them. Mr. F. is fortunate in being able to ob- 








tain the roe of the horsefoot, or king-crab, in abundance, 
and an unlimited supply of beautiful, fat maggots of the 
flesh-fly. Many of this year’s fry were over 3 inches, 
and some, we judge, 4 inches in length, aud had a 
remarkably lively, healthy look. We saw very few 
dead ones. This race is patented; but as we deem it 
desirable that several should be in operation, Mr. F. 
authorizes us to say he will make very liberal terms to 
those who will put them up in time for use this year. 
The fish begin to enter the race about October Ist. 
We cannot but regard Mr. Furman’s results as exceed- 
ingly important and successful. He simply protects 
eggs, laid in a natufal way, from all natural enemies; at 
least that is theaim. This plan differs frgm the Ains- 
worth race inasmuch as that involves a removal of the 
eggs, which fall though the coarse gravel and wire screen 
upon a set of movable screens below, and are subject to 
more or less manipulation and other than natural sur- 
roundings during the hatching period. 
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Bee Notes.—By If. Quinby. 








The Apiary in July.—Boxes should never re- 
main on after they are full. The bees soon soil the 
combs, and it is more important that the comb should be 
clean, than that every cell next to the glass should be 
sealed up. If there are more boxes on a hive than will 
be likely to be finished, remove some or all, if you can, 
to stronger stocks to be completed. It may be necessary 
to change them from hive to hive several times. One 
finished box is worth two unfinished ones. Never let 
bees lie outside of the hive for want of room in the boxes. 
Put on a second tier of boxes if the strength of the stock 
will warrant it, by making holes in the top of the lower 
ones; those partly full may be raised, and empty ones 
put under. This, perhaps, is the best way. In movable 
comb-hives, when all the boxes the hive will accommo- 
date have been put on and there are bees still unemploy- 
ed, take out some full combs—alternate combs, if more 
than one are to be removed—and put empty ones in their 
places. Full combs with brood may be given to weak 
stocks—having brushed off the bees, of course. In this 
way stocks may be made strong and valuable, which 
would otherwise be worthless. Stocks often overswarm 
and become too weak to protect the combs. If they can- 
not be strengthened, break up the hives and secure the 
honey and wax before the worms destroy them and a 
swarm of moths is bred. If queens are not raised arti- 
ficiaily, it is well to hive a small swarm or two, and thus 
keep queens for supplying those that become destitute. 
Flags do not prove to be as good a material for hives as 
straw. Secure straw now from the harvest field. Select 
by handfuls, make even, shake out short ones, ‘cut off 
heads, and put away to make hives with on some rainy 
day in December. 


About Queens.—B. F. Rosenberry, Alliance, Ohio, 
writes: ‘“‘ On the 8th of April a smail swarm of bees is- 
sued from one of my colonies, flew around awhile and 
went back again. Seven days after, they swarmed again, 
and we hived them in a hive with a few frames and some 
honey. They are doing well and breeding, both the old 
and new. Where were the two queens all winter? asa 
new queen could not have been raised as early as the 
15th of April.’—It is not at all strange to have new 
queens as early as the middle of April, (I have known 
them hatched in midwinter,) and allowing this, it is not 
difficult to answer his question. As queens grow old, 
they frequently become feeble, barren, or lay only drone 
eggs, and it iscommon for the bees to prepare queen cells 
to supersede them, and in such cases the young queen 
usually destroys the old one. I should infer that in this 
instance there was an intention to supersede the old 
queen, but she was yet strong enough to resent it and led 
out the first issue; but she being lost, the bees returned 
to the hive. When the young queens began to hatch, 
another swarm issued as in the swarming season, and if 
the old queen had become a drone-layer, there would be 
drones to scoure fhe fertilization of the new queens thus 
early in the season. 


Ants and Bees.—D. 8S. Landis, Litiz, Pa., writes 
for advice as to the best method of keeping ants and 
worms away from beehives. The prevalent idea is that 
these are often the cause of weakness and thriftlessness 
in a colony, whereas they will only be found in a hive 
when it is already weakened from other causes. Keep 
your colonies in good condition, and there will never be 
rooin inside a hive for a strong family of bees and a nest 
of ants, ora brood of worms. Ants will sometimes gather 


on the top or near a strong hive for the sake of warmth 
they find there, but not within it. Ants and vermin gener- 
ally will disturb a hive of bees only when it is too weak 
to repel them ; just as debility of the human system rend- 
ers it defenceless against the attacks of acute diseases, 
which a strong constitution would resist successfully. - 











SPECIAL TO EDITORS 


OF OUR 


EXCHANGES. 


This paper has several valuable articles, one of 
which has been prepared with special care and Ia- 
bor, and is of great importance. .We refer to the 
chapter on “ Poisons and their Antidotes,” on page 
250. A great number of cases of accidental poison- 
ing are constantly dceurring—almost every family 
has had one or more—though few except fatal cases 
are made public. This article gives the Poison in 
prominent type, and places right against it the best 
remedies likely to be at hand in ordinary house- 
holds. The article should be extensively copied, so 
as to get it into every family. Though-copy-right- 
ed, this, like all other articles, is at the free service 
of the press, with the simple condition that credit 
be given to this journal in its full name. 


A careful examination will reveal very valuable 
features in the ‘Small House” plan on page 2487 
One of its merits is the facility with which it can 
be enlarged with trifling expense, as the occupying 
family increases in sizeand means. There are forty 
millions of people in our country needing a shelter 
of some kind, and the great mass of those who have 
houses at all, want one not exceeding in cost the 
one here described. It will be noticed that in the 
current volume of the American Agriculturist, spec- 
ial attention is being given to plans for convenient 
houses of different values. Mr. Judd i8 erecting a 
variety of these houses for the sole purpose of 
studying this subject, and practically testing plans 
for the use of the readers of this journal. 


It is hardly necessary to call the attention of our 
editorial friends to the many other valuable articles 
—such practical chapters’ as Walks and: Talks on 
the Farm, Ogden Farm Papers, Horse Papers, and 
the other agricultural and horticultural articles, all 
prepared by practical men who speak from thor- 
ough, practical knowledge; the Household and 
Children’s Departments—the latter enriched by the 
contributions of Carleton.” Below we give a 
brief epitome for those who are disposed to give 
the usual notice of publications of this kind. 


Another Very Valuable Paper vill 
be found in the American Agriculturist for July ist. The 
chapter on Porsons and their AnTIDoTEs, in which over 
60 different poisons are each accompanied by a remedy to 
be found in most households, is the most complete thing 
of the kind ever published; and it should be procured and 
kept at hand in every family, since cases of accidental 
poisoning not unfrequently occur in even the most care- 
ful, well-regulated families.——Full plans with illustra- 
tions for a cheap, convenient, aid very complete Dwell- 
ing House, are given in this number. More thane hun- 
dred articles and items, with above forty pleasing and 
instructive engravings, furnishing plain, practidal, use- 
ful information and reading for the Farm, the Garden, 
the Housekeeper, and the little folks—in City, Village, 
and Country—fill up the ample reading pages of this ex- 
cellent paper. “Carleton” gives an interesting talk to 
the Boys and Girls about what he saw in China, with il- 
lustrations. The terms are only $1.50 per year, or 15 ets, 
per number, post-paid, and we notice that the paper is of- 
fered from July Ist to the end of this year for only 60 
cents, to afford new subscribers an opportunity to get ac- 
quainted with its merits. Oranez Jupp & Co., Pub- 
lishers, 245 Broadway, New York. 


ee ot 


Gerhard’s Farmer-Zeitung, 2 yalu- 
able German Periodical, has been merged into the Amer- 
tkanischer Agriculturist, the German edition of the Amer- 
ican Agriculturist of New York. This is the tenth paper 
that has transferred itself into the subscription list of 
the latter paper, during as many years past—which may, 
in part, account for the enormons circulation it has both 
of the English and the German editions. 
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Poisons and their Antidotes, 


BY OUR FAMILY PHYSICIAN, 
eo 

[Even with the greatest carefulness, accidental poison- 
ing will often occur. Children are much inclined to try 
bottles and parcels, before they are able to read the labels. 
Nearly every poison has its antidote, which will prove 
effective if used at once; loss of life often results from 
a delay of but a minute or two. A recent case of acciden- 
tal poisoning, under our own observation, where a 
knowledge of chemistry, applied on the instant, averted 
much suffering, if not death itself, suggested the prepara- 
tion of an article’ on this subject for the American Agri- 
culturist. which should place against each poison some 
remedy available in almost every household, and Dr. M. R. 
Vedder, of Flushing, N. Y., has kindly prepared the fol- 
lowing, and we have revised and arrangéd it with much 
care. Let it be carefully preserved where it can always 
be instantly referred to. Note well the closing remarks. ] 


} Stir 2 tablespoonfuls of ground 


Arsenic. Mustard in a quart of 
Fly Powder, (‘‘Co-| lukewarm water, and 
balt.”’) drink until copious vomiting is 


produced, tickling the throat 
with the finger or a feather. 
After vomiting, give large quan- 
) tities of Calcined Magnesia. 


King's Yellow. 
Scheele’s Green. 
Ratsbane. 








First, Mustard to vomit, as 
above, and doses of Epsom 
Salts, say a teaspoonful to 


LEAD POISONS. 
Sugar of Lead, 


Whité Lead. a tablespoonful, according to 
the age of the patient, every 
Eatharge. J half-hour for two hours. 





MERCURIAL POISONS. 


Prussic Acid. 

Oil of Bitter 
monds. 

Laurel Water. 


Al- 


} Teaspoonful of Hartshorn, 


(aqua ammonia), in a pint of 
water. Drink the whole at 
| once. 























ALKALIES. |) Drink freely of Vimegar in 
Pearlash, water, followed with Gum-Ara- 
Salts of Tartar. [ic se ge in — inca 
Soap Lye. j pery-Elm tea, or Flaxseed tea. 

) Drink freely of Vinegar in 
water, or Lemon Juice, or Cit- 
ric, or Tartaric Acid mixed 

Ammonia. with water. Sweet Oil, Castor 
Hartshorn. | Oil, Linseed Oil, or Cream, is 
Potash. =m a a and = sorted 
he other remedies above 
Much Soda. named—a tablespoonful first, 
and then a teaspoonful an hour 

for three hours. 

ALCOHOL. la of Mus- 

ard in a quart of warm wa- 
Any Spirituous ter. Drink till patient vomits 
Liquor. freely, using a finger, or feather. 
VOLATILE OILS. ] 
Creasotc. 
Carbolic Acid. White of Eggs, or Milk, 
Oil of Tar. tin quantity, followed quickly 
Oil of Turpentine. | by a Mustard emetic. 
Oll of Tobacco. 
Fusel-Oil. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


| Fresh Air, and artificial 


Corrosive Subli- 
mate, or (Bed-Bug 
Poison.) 

White Precipitate 

Red Precipitate. 

Vermilion. 









White of Eggs—or Milk, 
or Wheat Flour—beaten up.— 
| Administer all that can be got 
down in ten minutes, and then 
give mustard emetic as above. 















Blue Vitriol. 

Verdigris. 

Food or Pickles 
Cooked in Copper 
or Brass Vessels. 


COPPER POISONS. ) 


White of Eggs, or Milk 
taken very freely for ten min- 
utes, to be followed with an 
emetic of Mustard as above. 





J 













IRON POISONS. 
Copperas, or 
Green Vitriol, 


Cooking Soda, a teaspoon- 
ful to a tablespoonful, or more 
+ —according to age of patient, 


Gum-Arabic water, or Flaxseed 
tea or Slippery-Elm tea. 


| etc. — followed by plenty of 








ANTIMONY. 
Tartar Emetic. 


teaspoonful or more in water; 
or tea of Oak bark or Peruvian 
bark. Give promptly. 





SILVER. 
Luner Caustic. 


Table Salt, 2 teaspoonfuls 
or more, in a pint of water. 


ison Nutgalls, a 





ZINC. 
~ ‘White Vitriol. 







Warm water to relieve 
vomiting ; and 1 to 2 teaspoon- 
fuls of Baking Soda, follow- 


J ed by Milk or White of Eggs. 
















. 


Mustard anid Warm Wa- 
ter to cause vomiting; then 
large draughts of water con- 
.taining Calcined Magne- 
sia, 2 tablespoonfuls toa pint, 
followed with Flaxseed 
tea, or Slippery-Elm tea. 











Baking Soda, or Salera- 
tus, Lime, or Magnesia, 
(a teaspoonful to a tablespoon- 
ful) dissolved in water and 
used freely. Powdered lime 

















Tartaric Acid. J mortar from ceiling will do. 
Magnesia or White 

Oxalle Acid. Chalk or Lime stirred in 

Nitric Acid. water, drank freely and quickly. 











‘ 


Drink much water quickly, and 
follow immediately with large 


doses of Magnesia, or Pow- 
dered White Chalk or Lime; 


Charcoal Fumes. [ respiration. 


Street Gas, J 





| Starch, or Wheat Flour beat 





Iodine. tup in water. Vomit with mus- 
J tard and warm water. 
Saltpetre. ) Mustard Emetic, follow- 


Nitrate of Seda. 


fed with Oil as for Ammonia, 





VEGETABLE POISONS. 7} 


Strychnine. 
Nux-vomica,. 
Opium. 
Laudanum. 
Paregoric. 
Morphine. 
Stramonium, (or 
Thorn Apple, or Stink 
Weed). 


Emetic of Mustard and 
warm water, as above; drink 
till patient vomits freely.— 
Tickle the throat with finger or 
a feather; or give a teaspoon- 
ful of powdered alum; or five 
grains of tartar emetic ; or 20 
grains (half a thimbleful,) of 
t white vitriol, dissolved in half 


Belladonna, oles a tumbler of warm watcr, every 

Deadly Night Shade.) | ten minutes, till vomiting is 
Croton Oil. produced. If the patient is 
Foxglove. drowsy, give the strongest 


Squirting Cucume- 
ber. 
Aconite,(Monkshood) 


cold coffee, or slap smartly on 
the back, and walk, or use elec- 
tricity to keep him awake, 











Hemlock. 
Hyoscyamus or 
Henbane. 

Arnica. + Vinegar and water. 
Emetic of Mustard and 
warm watcr, until vomiting is 

Mushrooms, 


produced ; then frequent small 
doses of Epsom Salts. 





Poisonous Fish, 


Emetic of Mustard and 
warm water,tickling the throat. 





BITES, ETC. 
Serpents. 
Insects. 
Mad Dog. 
Poisoned wounds 
from Dead Ani- 
mals. 


J 


)Tie a String tightly a- 


bove the Wounds some 
one having no sores, broken 
skin, or exposed nerves in the 
mouth, suck out the blood, and 
wash with hot water, so as to 
f make it bleed as much as pos- 
sible; then wash with harts- 
horn, and burn out witha large 
red-hot wire or pointed Lunar 
Caustic ; after this remove the 
string, & poultice with flaxseed. 








We have endeavored to give those antidotes which are 








‘of if these are not at hand, use 
| Soda, or dissolved Soap. Fol- 
low with plenty of Flaxseed or 
'}Sitppery-Eim tes.* 








most likely to be at hand in every family, and can be 
readily administered by any one, but in all cases of poi- 
soning, send for the family physician at once. It may be 
necessary to use the stomach-pump. The after treat- 











ment, to prevent or subdue inflammation, should be fol- 


lowed out with great care. 

In poisoning by Arsenic, the hydrated peroxide of iron 
is an invaluable antidote, but as a physician would be re- 
quired to administer this antidote, we have omitted it, 





* [We have taken the liberty to change the usual directions 
for “Oil of Vitriol,” which say, “ use as little water or other 
liquids as possible.” We should drink water very freely at 
once, to dilute the acid as much as possible. The heat pro- 
duced by uniting sulphuric acid with water, will occur in any 
case, by the natural fluids in the stomach. No more heat 
will be produced by the large quantity of water, but the 
heat will be so diffused in the larger amount as to destroy 
its effects.—O. J.] 
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Trapping the Curculio.—Mr. Wm. B. 
Ransom, of St. Joseph, Mich, was so successful in trap- 
ping the curculio that he made his method known, and 
the local paper at once issued an Extra which was sent 
abroad in order to allow a trial of the plan the present 
season. The method is to level the soil ardund each 
tree and make it perfectly smooth fora distance of a4 
feet from the trunk, leaving no place in which a curenlio 
can hide. Pieces of bark, shingle, or other materia), that 
will serve as a shelter for the insect, are laid upon the 
ground close to the tree. The curculio will conceal itself 
under these and is caught and destroyed. The chips 
are turned over every day, and the insects killed. Dr, 
Hull, of Alton, Ill., of ‘‘ curculio-catcher’’ fame, visited 
Mr. Ransom and spent several days in examining his 
operation. He gives an account of his observations in 
the Prairie Farmer. Thongh at first inclined to think 
Mr. Ransom’s traps a complete success, Dr. H. found 
that, as the weather became warmer, fewer insects were 
caught under them, and upon examining the trees, 
enough curculios were found upon them to destroy the 
crop of fruit. It appears that this plan is not likely to 
supersede that of jarring the trees and catching the in- 
sects upon sheets or upon a “ curculio-catcher,” and how 
far it may prove an auxiliary has yet to be determined. 
At all events, Mr. Ransom deserves great credit for the 
promptness with which he made known a method which 
promised to be useful to fruit-growers. 

——s @ 


Horse Papers for Farmers.—No. 6. 








“A good master is half the horse.” It is of 
no use to raise good colts if they are not to be 
so treated as to become, and to remain, good 
horses. The domesticated horse is a highty ar- 
tificial production. By taking advantage of cer- 
tain natural tendencies in the race, man has 
(during long centuries) so changed the original 
form and character of the animal as to produce 
large size, great beauty, docility, strength, en- 
durance, economical assimilation of food, and 
ability and willingness to perform severe labor. 

The same power that built up must be em- 
ployed to maintain. A herd of the best thor- 
ough-breds turned loose in an uninhabited coun- 
try, would, in a few generations, lose size, shape, 
strength, docility, and nearly all valuable qual- 
ities. The rapidity of the degeneration would 
depend on the abundance of the natural food, 
the constancy of its supply, and the vigor of the 
climate. There is a constant antagonism be- 
tween the natural tendency to deteriorate under 
neglect, and the tendency to improve under arti- 
ficial management. In proportion as we fol- 
low the practice that long experience has shown 
to conduce to improvement, shall we increase— 
or at least continue—the more valuable quali- 
ties. In proportion as we allow nature to have 
unguided sway, shall we permit these to be Jost. 
Simple abundance of food at all seasons will be 
very much in our favor, but this is, by no means, 
all that is necessary. We mustsee to it that the 
abundant food is administered with regularity; 
that it isthe right kind of food ; that pure drink- 
ing water be regularly supplied; that the atmos- 
phere in which the horse lives is wholesome; 
that he be not subjected to too great exposure 
to the inclemency of the weather; and that he 
have sufficient and regular exercise. Young 
colts, during their second, third, and fourth 
summers, cannot be better provided for than by 
being placed on dry pasture, where the grass is 
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good, and where the water is plenty and whole- 
some. They should not, however, be left out 
at night until settled warm weather, nor should 
they be allowed to depend entirely on the grass 
after it has been much frozen in the fall. The 
fresh air and water, and the nutritious grass, 
coupled with the free life of the field, will sup- 
ply all the conditions for the best growth and 
development during the early summers of the 
animal's life. 

In the winter time, it is absolutely necessary 
to satisfactory development that the best hay 
and good water be supplied, and that sufficient 
opportunity for exercise be given. Extra food 
and extra care will pay, in the long run, 

Now, bearing in mind the foregoing state- 
ments and the principles laid down in the 
previous papers of this series, let us see how the 
average farmer manages his horse breeding af- 
fairs. He buys (if he does not already own) a 
half-broken-down mare, with, perhaps, foun- 
dered feet, spavined hocks, and “touched ” 
wind; and then he blunders about the country 
to find a cheap stallion. If there is a fine 
blooded horse standing at $50, and a “lunk- 
head” at $5, he always begins by saving $45, 
and congratulating himself on his shrewdness. 
After the mare is stinted he puts her at work 
in the team and makes her “earn her living” 
by working hard, ten hours a day, and picking 
up most of her feed at night from a poor pas- 
ture. In winter she generally has hay given 
her in the most wasteful way, and is kept ina 
dark and unventilated stable, unless the owner 
believes in “hardening.” In this case she may 
spend most ofthe time,—wet or dry, warm 
or cold,—in an exposed yard with a sheep rack 
or a stack to feed from. If there isa more ac- 
tive horse on the place it is used, because 
pleasanter to drive, for the daily trip to the 
store or to town; and the old mare mopes away 
her.time in idleness. In the spring she is, for- 
tunately, set at work,—fortunately, because hard 
work is better than no exercise,—and is kept at 
it, without extra feed, until she foals. Then, 
after a few days, she is geared up again; and on 
her long jaunts to town, as well as about her 
farm work, the youngster travels about with 
her and takes her milk when he wants it, with- 
out much reference to the condition of the mare, 
whether she is overheated or not. The colt is 
as nearly a wild animal as the offspring of do- 
mesticated parents can be until he is haltered for 
his weaning in the fall. After this operation is 
completed he takes his chances with the calves 
and yearling stock in the barn-yard in winter, 
and in the pasture insummer. If he is stabled 
in winter, he is usually deprived of necessary 
exercise ; and he comes to a late maturity a poor 
stick of a horse, with constitutional defects that 
condemn him to a low sphere of usefulness, and 
that probably occasion his sale to a horse rail- 
road company at six years of age, when he has 
cost $200, and is sold for $150. If he happen 
by any accident to be good looking, and to have 
& promising trotting gait, his owner—blind to 
his imperfections,—raises him fora stallion; and 
he may, during the rest of his life, transmit his 
ancestral spavins, and founders, and broken 
wind, to a new race of miserable brutes, at from 
$8 to $5 ahead. 

This.is a simple and unexaggerated account 
of the way in which America is supplied with 
its horses. This no-system is as bad as bad can 
be, and it amply accounts for the fact that (ex- 
cept in very rare cases) really good horses are 
not to be had at any price, and that pretty good 
ones sell for almost fabulous prices. As a rule, 








every horse that is raised according to the above 
description, costs the breeder more than he 
sells for, and he is worth to the purchaser less 
than his price. It is a losing business from be- 
ginning to end, and is a disgrace to all who are 
connected with it. The fault rests with the 
farmers, who fail to see that the only safe rule 
in horse-raising, as in everything else connected 
with their business, is to do the very best that is 
within their power. 

A really good horse—one that is sound in all 
respects, that looks well, travels well, and works 
well—is worth more than he costs, from the day 
he is foaled until his days of usefulness are 
over, <A thoroughly wretched horse is not 
worth when foaled the pittance paid for stallion 
fee ; is not worth when broken, the fodder he has 
eaten; and is not worth when sold, the half-price 
that he fetches. 

Every man who undertakes to raise a colt 
should set out with the determination that it 
shall be worth when four years old, at least 
twice the average price of the horses of his 
neighborhood ; and he should at every step,— 
from conception to training,—allow nothing to 
be omitted that can add to the animal’s value. 
Of course this way costs more,—a good deal 
more,—than the hap-hazard way of doing the 
thing; but every cent that is judiciously spent in 
adding to the intrinsic value of a colt, is well in- 
vested, and will come back with interest when 
he is sold; while every cent that is scrimped out 
of the poor brute’s ancestry, food, and attend- 
ance, is finally lost in his depreciated value, 
whether for sale or for use. 

That the foregoing opinions may not be con- 
sidered to be without foundation, the following 
calculation of the cost of raising colts on the 
two different systems is given. It is assumed 
that animals may be pastured during six months 
of the year, and must be housed and fed during 
the remaining six; also that in either case, a 
poor mare will earn, while she is bearing and 
suckling her foal, the actual cost of her poor 
keep; and that a good mare will, during the same 
time, pay for her more nutritious food and bet- 
ter attendance. It is further assumed (and the 
facts will always sustain the assumption) that 
the better bred and better fed animal will be as 
fully developed at the age of four years, as the 
poorer one at five. 

Cost of breeding and rearing a common horse 
to the age of five years: Service of stallion, $5; 
keep on hay first winter, $15; pasture first sum- 
mer, $10; second winter, $18; second summer, 
$15; third winter, $24; third summer, $20; 
fourth winter, $30; fourth summer, $20; fifth 
winter, $33; risk, $10. Total, $200. 

Cost of raising a half-thorough-bred horse on 
good keep, to the age of four years: Service of 
stallion, $50; keep, first winter (2 qts. oats daily), 
$24; pasture, first summer, $15; second winter 
(2'|2 qts. oats), $30; second summer, $18; third 
winter (3 qts. oats), $36; third summer, $24; 
fourth winter (4 qts. oats), $48; risk, $20, To- 
tal, $265. 

It is much more likely that the better animal 
will be worth $400 than that the poorer one 
will be worth $150. At these prices there would 
be a loss of $50 in the one case, and a profit of 
$135 in the other. In the case of the cheaper 
animal there is hardly a ghost of a chance of 
fancy value. It is essentially, by birth and edu- 
cation, a common dung-hill brute, and can only 
be sold for the commonest uses, 

The half-thorough-bred, if the sire and dam 
have been well selected, is almost certain to be 
very valuable, and the chances are very great 
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that either its beauty or its speed will give it 
a high fancy value, which it has no defects to 
lessen. If any breeder finds fault with my esti- 
mates, he may make others to suit himself; but 
I challenge him to make any showing, based on 
the actual cost of production and on reasonable 
probabilities of value, that will not show a loss 
With bad breeding, and a profit with good breed- 
ing. If the conditions are changed and the 
common colt is fed as well as liis more aristo- 
cratic competitor, of course the difference bo- 
tween them will be lessened; but turn and twist 
the circumstances as we may, the advantage 
will always lie with good breeding and good 
feeding combined. 





Ogden Farm Papers—No, 7. 





I have seen this year an advantage in plant- 
ing corn in drills. The corn land had been just 
got ready for planting among most of my neigh- 
bors and had been marked out both ways (some 
of it partly planted), when there came a very 
heavy and long-continued rain, which made it 
necessary to postpone work for several days for 
the land to dry. To plant a field in this condi- 
tion would give the weed seeds too much ad- 
vantage over the corn, so it had to be harrowed 
and marked out again. Fortunately the weather 
was good this time, but another heavy storm 
might have postponed planting for another 
week and caused still additional work. As I 
planted in drills and had no cross-markings to 
make, it was not necessary to wait for the 
whole field to be prepared before marking out. 
As soon as we had one or two lands plowed, 
they were harrowed at once and were immedi- 
ately planted with a horse corn planter, which 
seems to have done its work perfectly well. 
Where corn has to be planted by hand, the ex- 
tra labor of the drill system is a serious objec- 
tion; but when the seed can be put in as fast as 
a horse can walk along the row, it is even 
cheaper than hill-planting by hand. 

Iam not yet certain whether I shall be able 
to avoid the expensive hand-hoeing that last 
season’s drill crop required. When the cultiva- 
tor can be run but one way, the cleaning of the 
rows by hand makes a serious addition to the 
cost. I have tried, this spring, the new smooth- 
ing harrow, which has 120 small steel teeth 
sloping backward at a considerable angle. For 
breaking up small clods and for putting in grass 
seed, it is better than a brush; and from what I 
have seen of its operation among weeds two or 
three inches high, I am inclined to credit its 
inventor’s statement, that it can be run over 
corn, after the leaf has spread, and be run re- 
peatedly until the corn is a foot high, without 
injuring it. Acting on my faith, I shall com- 
mence using it as soon as the weeds begin to 
show themselves, and shall go broadcast over 
the field once a week until it is obviously doing 
harm to the corn; going once lengthwise and 
the next time across the rows, As it takes a 


- width of 9 feet, I can scratch over the 9"|-acre 


field in half a day. This will, certainly, very 
much reduce the amount of hand-labor, and I 
hope that it will obviate its necessity entirely, so 
long as the harrow can be used. After this, we 
shall go through once with the cultivator and 
shall probably have to give one hand-hoeing. 
As the process is an untried one, I have planted 
about twice as much seed as will be needed, and 
at the hand-hoeing the superabundant plants 
will be cut out, I thought it safest to have 
plants enqugh to allow for injury by the harrow, 
ag a jittle extra seed will be of trifling cest com- 
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pared with two hand-hoeings. This is an ex- 
periment made on faith, and its result will be 
reported in due time. 


We commenced cutting green rye, and feed- 
ing it to the cows on the 5th of May, mixing it 
at first with hay, to accustom the animals grad- 
ually to the change. The proportion of hay 
was daily reduced until, on the 12th, none was 
given; and we are now giving the cows all the 
green fodder they can eat, with a decided effect 
on the quantity of milk> At the first cutting the 
rye was not more than one foot high. It is now 
(May 16th) nearly double that and very heavy, 
but has not commenced to head out. Before 
we shail have finished the field, say ten days 
hence, the last cutting will probably be four fect 
high and fally “jointed.” This portion will 
hardly grow again until late in the season; but 
that first cut is already starting vigorously and 
promises to be ready for the scythe again by the 
time it is needed, and I hope to have clover 
ready to cut early in June. The clover will be 
followed by oats which are now up and looking 
well, and these should carry us tlirough until 
the sowed corn is large enough. 


I already see a decided advantage from the 
spreading of sea-weed on one-half of my clover 
field. That portion did not seem to be much 
less affected by winter-killing than. the other; 
but the growth is much more luxuriant,and 
will pay for the excessive cost of the dressing. 


—_—_—— 


I wish that I had Brother Bunker's talent for 
conveying important truths in a homely and 
effective way. He has the very kernel of good 
farming in his “old -hat.”—* We want to learn 
what the Deacon never has learned, how to 
spend judiciously as well as to save; how to in- 
vest capital in the soil and make it pay ten per 
cent.” Whatever falls short of this is not farm- 
ing, but earth-skimming. 

Last spring I planted about half a peck of 
Jerusalem Artichoke (Helianthus tuberosus). 
The seed was cut into small sets and planted in 
rows 8: fect apart on rich Jand. They were 
hoed once during the season, but.otherwise re- 
quired no attention. This spring we dug over 
20 bushels—and fed enough to the stock to.see 
that they eat it greedily... The balance of the 
seed will be planted fora crop this year, and 
the yicld cannot fail to be very large, probably 
more than could ‘be obtained from any other 
root with the same amount of labor,—1,500 
bushels per acre not being unusual. An analysis 
of this root shows it to be about equal to pota- 
toes, bushel for bushel; while the fact, that it 
remains uninjured in the ground all winter and 
ean easily be dug in the spring, is a strong ar- 
gument in favor of its use.’ The drawback, 
and. it is a serious one, lies in the difficulty of 
clean digging. It is next to impossible to re- 
move all of the small tubers, some of which are 
not larger than a’pea, and any one of which is 
good for a strong plant the second year. - They 
occupy the whole ground, and, after the most 


_ careful digging, there is quite sure to be enough 


left to start another crop. As this plant grows 
well year after year on the same ground, it is 
only necessary to devote a certain space perma- 
nently to it. If I ever have occasion to use tlie 
Artichoke patch for any other purpose, I shall 
put up a temporary fence and keep a few hogs 
on the ground, trusting that they will root out 
the last vestige of the crop. 

I have heard that the stalks of the Artichoke 


_are excellent for sviling, but have never had oc- 





casion to try them. If left until winter, they 
become quite woody and are worth something 
for fuel. I think, however, that it is not neces- 
sary to resort to these secondary uses ‘to find a 
reason for growing the crop. The immense 
amount of highly nutritious food that it yields, 
at a season of the year when it is difficult to 
have turnips or mangels in good condition, and 
its superiority to these in nutritive value, are 
sufficient to commend it to all stock farmers. 





An Illinois subscriber makes the just criticism 
on one of my articles that I haye told how to 


how it should be made. -I am not a scientific 
butter-maker; that is, I have no thermometer, 


The cardinal rules, that my good German dairy- 
woman follows instinctively, are scrupulous 
cleanliness and constant-care as to the condition 
of the milk and cream. In winter the milk- 


| as the natural summer color of Jersey butter a 


pails, when, brought from the barn, are set | 


into vessels of boiling water and kept there un- 
til the milk begins to “crinkle” at the top. It 


is then strained into very shallow pans onj| .° ro kiss : 
| others in its influence on the quality of butter, 


shelves in 2 warm closet in the house, When 


all that could be desired. The churning is done 
in the same manner as in winter, and ag the 
ream is taken directly from the well ata low 
temperature, the time required for churning is 
about thesame, Afler the butter has been gath- 
ered by the daslier, the plug at the bottom of 
the churn is withdrawn and the buttermilk is 
drawn off. Then the plug is replaced and a lite 
tle cold water is thrown in, and the butter is 
slightly washed by turning the dasher. This 
operation is repeated a second time. The but- 
ter is now taken from the churn and worked in 


prepare butter for market; but have not told } the manner described in No. 4 of these papers, 


The amount of salt used is not weighed, but it 


| is very little indeed; not more than a fifth part 


and allow a good deal of rule-of-thumb work. | of what is usual, not enough to impart much 


keeping quality to the butter. We deliver to 
private customers once a week in winter and 
twice a week in summer, and the butter is prob- 
ably alivays kept in refrigerators. Under these 
circumstances salt is not needed as a preserya- 
tive, and those who are accustomed to its ab- 


| sence have a distaste for it. 


med with acommon tin skimmer, and the cream. | 
is kept in a cool place. Wechurn twice a week. | 


The churn is scalded, and if the weather is very 
cold, the cream is kept in a warm room fora 
few hours before churning. The night before 


churning, a teaspoonful of the dry extract of | 


annatto for each two gallons of cream is covered 
with half a pint of boiling water and left to 
stand on the*back of the stove until morning, 
when it is strained. into the churn. 
rotary churn and have it worked by two men; 
relieving each other at short intervals, so that 
the churning may be uninterrupted and steady. 
The butter usually comes in about half an hour. 


floor kept constantly wet. 
and has a window to the north only. In the 
center of the room the skimming table stands, 
and all the sides are supplied with shelves at in- 
tervals of 7 inches, from the floor to the ceiling. 
Each shelf consists of two square sticks of 1] .- 
inch stuff, supported by brackets from the sides. 
These sticks rest, corner up, in notches sawn in- 
to the brackets, but they are nailed fast. The 
whole of this wood-work is thoroughly. painted ; 
and at frequent intervals the sticks are taken 
down, washed, and stood in the sun, the brack- 
ets being scrubbed out at the same time. From 
the position of the shelf slicks, tho pans rest on 
their corners, If -the shelves were made of 
boards or slats, or if even the present sticks 
were laid on their:sides, more or less of the bot- 
tom of. the pan would be shut off from the cir- 
culation of the air, and would probably cool 
less rapidly, or at least less uniformly than by 
the present arrangement, which exposes the 
whole bottom of the pan to the air. 

The milk is strained into these pans directly 
from the milking pails. The walls of the milk- 
room are frequently whitewashed. 
is kept closed and the window kept protected 
by a mosquito bar. If possible, the cream is 
taken off before the milk commences to sour. 
In the warmest weather the milk stands only 12 
hours, In moderate weather 24 hours, The 
cream is kept in a large tin can and hung in the 
well, and it keeps perfectly sweet until churning 
time. In summer, of course, no annatto is used, 


We use a | 


If there is one thing more important than all 


: | it is 10 bas * é apmnilic ar 
the cream has separated and before the milk be- | 1 38 '° hunt out the }ast drop of buttermilk or 


comes sour, (the time being more or less accord- | “I etl is 
° Hage : | 0 ay . sor water wi] 
ing to the weather, usually 30 hours,) it is skim- | Ub!¢ amount of either buttermilk or water, will 


moisture from the mass, The smallest percep- 
take away from the desirable waxy appearance 
from the outset, and will affect the taste afier 
the first day. 





v——_——— A a @ pee > 


Titus Oaks’ Lactometer. 
ee 
Fitus Oaks, Esq., is rather a qttaint old farmer 
of Westchester Co., who, though he made his 
money in New York, has never weaned himself 
from country life. He manages a large farm, 
with all old-fashioned convenient surroundings, 
has his choice dairy, his fine yokes of oxen, 
and a blacksmith shop, to remind him of his 


pe i | New-England home, and the employment of his 
In summer the milk is set in an outer room con- | 
structed for the purpose, which has a cemented | 


It is well ventilated | 





The door | 
| one uses arule divided into inches and tenths, 


youth and of his ancestors. He has been ex- 
ca Perimenting more or less for several 
me ycars upon the richness of the milk of 
B# different cows, and of the same cow at 
@ different periods, and many of his re- 
sults have been very interesting. He 
j has found the most convenient Lactom- 
| cter—or cream-measurer, which any one 
has made, to be one ef his own inven- 
tion. He buys uniformly cylindrical 
glass tubes, three-quarters of an inch to 
an inch in diameter, with good, thick 
a walls. The dealer will cut them in 
# lengths ofa foot. It is well to have the 
i ends “sealed,” that is, heated in a spirit 
# lamp or fire until the glass begins to 
@ soften at the edge. They must be grad- 
A ually heated and gradually cooled, or 
B they willcrack. Corks are fitted tight- 
ly to one end, and a mark on the out- 
side is made with a pen at just 10 inches 
f from the end of the cork within the 
tube. This tube is set upright in a Jittle 
B rack, in an old lamp globe or any such 
thing, filled with milk, warm from the 
cow, and allowed to stand 24 hours. 
The cream will rise, and may be measured. If 
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each tenth of an ineh will show one per cent of 
cream; an inch will, of course, show ten per 
cent. When the tube is to be cleaned, the cork 
is withdrawn, and a stream of water poured 
through. The results given by this instrument 
are very accurate. The engraving represents 
the tube filled with milk, the cream having risen. 
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—_—— 


Our Common Tortoises or Turtles, 
—_——~<__— 
The structure of the turtles presents many in- 


teresting points. Externally they seem so un- 
like other vertebrate animals that it is difficult 
to see how they are classed with them. An in- 
spection of the interior shows distinctly that the 
spinal column is 
present; the por- 4 
tions of it belonging \ 
to the neck and hh 
tail being movable, \i 
while the interme- 
diate vertebrae, to- 
gether with the ribs, 
are expanded and 
soldered together in 
such a Way as to 
form the upper shell 
of the animal. The 
under shell, which 
is in part the breast- 
bone or sternum, is 
joined to the upper 
at each side. Our 
streams and woods 
afford several spe- 
cies, the most com- 
mon of which is the 
Spotted or Speckled 
Turtle(Nanemys gut- 
tata), Which is read- 
ily distinguished by 
the yellow and or- 
ange dots upon its black shell. In the young 
the dots are upon the marginal plates only; but 
in the older ones the spots are on all parts of 
the back and present great variety in their size 
and distribution. The convexity of the shell 
varies considerably. It is probably the best 
known species, and may often be seen basking 
in the sun upon rocks or logs close to the water, 
from which they slip with remarkable rapidity 
when one approaches, They feed upon insects, 
frogs, and worms, 
When full grown 
the shell measures 4 
ord inches in length. 
The young ones, an 
inch or two long, 
make amusing pets 
for the aquarium. 
Another very com- 
mon species, and a 
mostinteresting one, 
is the Box Turtle 
(Cistudo Virginica), 
which isfound upon ; 
dry land throughout 
the Atlantic States, 
andin some of the | 
Western ones. The 
color is usually a 
dull brown, and 
marked with yel- 
lowish stripes and 
splashes; but some 
have been found en- 


tirely black. The 
plastron, or lower 
shell, is divided 


transversely into two unequal parts, which 
move upon the same axis and enable the ani- 
mal to entirely conceal its head, tail, and legs. 
This peculiarity is recognized in the common 
name. This species is frequently kept in yards 
in a state of domestication, and it seems to be 
little disposed to wander. It conceals itself, by 
burrowing Jate in September, and reappears in 
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MUHLENBERG’S TORTOISE. 








spring. It feeds on insects and vegetables. 


MUHLENBERG’s TorToIsE (Calemys Muhlen- 
bergii), found in New Jersey and Pennsylvania, 
and sparingly in New York, is a terrestrial 
species, 3], or 4 inches long, with a marked 
keel or ridge upon its upper shell, and the plates 
of the shell neatly marked by ridges and fur- 





SPOTTED TORTOISE. 
rows. It is readily distinguished by a large, 
orange blotch upon each side of its neck. In 
popular language these animals are all called 
turtles. Some writers restrict this name to 
those species-which are found in the sea, and 
call all the others tortoises. The name tortoise 
is believed to be a corruption of the Spanish 
tortuga, and that of turtle, which originally 
belonged to the dove, is supposed to have been 
derisively applied by sailors to the sea-tortoise. 





THE VULTURINE GUINEA-FOWL. 


The Vulturine Guinea-Fowl. 
\ ——* 

A bird which promises to be an acceptable 
addition to our list of domestic fowls has just 
now an interest for a large number of persons. 
We give an engraving of a species of Guinea- 
fowl, which has recently attracted the attention 





BOX TORTOISE. 








of the naturalists and poultry fanciers of Eng- 





land—the Vulturine Guinea-fowl. The speci- 
men arrived at the London Zoological Gardens 
from Africa via the Suez Canal. It is said to 
be common upon the east coast of Africa near 
the Equator, and though used there as an ar- 
ticle of food, it has heretofore only been known 
in England aay a single museum specimen. It 
is described as “ pe- 
culiar in having the 
head and greater 
part of the neck de- 
void of feathers, and 
without any carun- 
cles, and in the pos- 
session of long or- 
namental hackles 
surrounding the 
base of the neck and 
breast.” The de- 
- scription gives no 
idea of the size of 
the bird, nor does it 
state the color. We 
are informed that 
arrangements have 
been made for a sup- 
ply of the birds, and 
‘ before long we may 
be able to learn 
something more of 
its history and hab- 
its. Those who have 
eaten the wild bird 
in Africa, speak of 
its good qualities as a table fowl. If capable 
of domestication, it may prove to be valuable. 


ou 
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Curtne Hay IN THE Cock.—Weare not only 
in the habit of cutting our grass too late, but we 
give it too much sun, in our haste to finish the 
job in one day. This course may save labor, 
but it loses nourishment. It is not very much 
more laborious to cure hay in the cock. Cut 
the grass after the dew is off, and let it lie until 
the middle of the 
afternoon, and then 
bunch it in the usu- 
al way. Let it re- 
main in this condi- 
tion until the third 
day. Then shake 
up the cocks a little 
with a fork, bring- 
ing the bottom to 
the top, and let it 
remain until the 
next day. If it 
: storms the hay will 
_ not harm much to 
lie over. Ifitis good 
weather, give it an 
hour or two of sun, 
and put in the barn. 
— This course saves 

* much of the labor of 
tedding and turn- 
‘ing. There is but 
one raking, and the 
quality of the hay is 
very much better 
than the sun-dried ; 
and hastily cured article. All the sweetness and © 
aroma of the grass are retained; and the cattle 
eat it with a higher relish, and thrive better 
upon it. If one is furnished with hay caps 
there is very little risk in curing hay i in this way. 
The capped cocks might stay in the field a 
week without harm. A farmer may use his hay- 
tedder quite too much for the good of his fodder, 
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Walks and Talks on the Farm—No., 79. 


—_——_ 


Mr. James H. Ball writes: “I wish you would 
interest yourself for the benefit of the folks that 
stand between the plow handles, and try to in- 
duee the Collins Co, to wood some of their 
plows with long handles. Any one that con- 
siders the matter, will see that greater length of 
lever gives the plowman more control over his 
plow, and enables him to hold it steadier and 
easier for himself. Eight inches additional 
length to ordinary plow handles would make a 
decided difference in this respect.”—I suppose 
plow manufacturers would be perfectly willing 
to make the handles any length that is most 
generally approved by farmers. Let farmers de- 
cide what they want, and the manufacturers 
will soon furnish it. I have a long-handled, 
Scotch plow, but have never had a man who 
liked to use it. My men all prefer the short 
handles—probably because they are accustomed 
to them. A good plow ought to run without 
much holding. Long handles are necessary 
when plowing without wheels, as they do in 
Scotland ; but it seems to have been proven that 
a plow with wheels runs easier, as a rule, than 
one without wheels. In England, the plows 
are furnished with two wheels, one that runs on 
the unplowed land, and a Jarger one that runs 
in the furrow. The former regulates the depth, 
and the latter the width of furrow. On smooth 
land, free from stones, such plows do nice work. 
But on stony land they would be useless. One 
wheel, for regulating the depth, is all that is 
needed. The width must be regulated by the 
clevis and by the handles. With a right-hand 
plow, if it runs a little too wide, we bear on the 
left handle, and if too narrow, we bear a little 
on the right handle. This is not hard work, 
and there is no necessity for long handles. - With 
a lever, what we gain in power we lose in time; 
and the Jength of the handles of a plow must 
be determined by reference to the character of 
the work. It is not improbable that our handles 
are too short; but for use on my farm, I am sat- 
isfied that plows with handles as long as those 
used in England, would be inconvenient. On 
the smooth prairies of the West, I should think 
long handles would be desirable. 

Mr. B. also thinks that the ends of the handles 
held in the hand are bent too much on a circle, 
and that they have a proclivity for getting into 
one’s pocket, etc. He thinks a slight depression 
only from the horizontal line is much the easicr 
for the hand. In this I quite agree with him. 





Mr. Handy, of Canton, Mississippi, a spirited 
breeder of improved pigs, writes me that a dis- 
ease has broken out iu his herd, and during the 
past month, he has lost 40 fine pigs, and also 
some grown sows and large shoats. In the case 
of the sucking pigs, “ the sickness first appeared 
with a sort of ‘thumps’ or heaving of the sides. 
In other cases, diarrhea has ensued. Some have 
troublesome coughs, while others have no out- 
ward manifestations of disease, except extreme 
inertia, and loss of appetite, amounting to total 
abstinence from food for a long time—no cough, 
no diarrhea, no heaving of the sides. Those at- 
tacked in this way have generally been full- 
grown hogs. Their eyes are frequently affect- 
ed—in some cases entirely destroyed. What is 
the matter?”—In Ireland, for the last few years, 

‘swine have been affected with a disease which 
‘Prof. Ferguson, in his Report to the British 
Government, in 1867, says “ partakes markedly 
‘of the character of malignant scarlatina and ty- 
“phus of the human subject; not alone in its 











symptoms during life, but also in the appearance 
presented after death by the different organs and 
tissues, excepting that in this pig disease the fa- 
tal termination occurs as quickly as from half an 
hour to forty-eight hours, after the first apparent 
accession of the malady ; and the apoplectic con- 
gestions and effusions are more frequent in this 
pig malady than in either of the above human 
diseases. In the suddenly fatal cases, on post- 
mortem examination, there are almost invaria- 
bly found apoplectic effusions of, and within, 
the brain and spinal cord....In many cases a 
pustular eruption appears about the feet, affect- 
ing the animal so painfully that it cannot stand ; 
the bowels are generally exceedingly costive 
and difficult to move by medicine; but in some 
cases there is diarrhea in the early stages: such 
cases seldom die suddenly, but when opened after 
death, the air passages of the lungs are found 
filled with a mucus, which during life had 
caused severe coughing. Seventy-five per cent 
is below the average mortality of this: disease. 
Unlike measles, it is found to attack with the 
greatest frequency and severity pigs that are 
kept together in great numbers, particularly 
when confined in sties after being collected to- 
gether from different parts for fattening. It sel- 
dom makes its appearance idiopathically among 
pigs that are allowed to go at large.” 

Were such a disease to break out among my 
pigs, I would instantly isolate those affected, 
and put the others into as many different lots as 
possible. A clover or grass field, in which there 
was a running stream, would be perhaps the 
best possible place. Scatter a little corn for 
them on the grass, changing the place frequent- 
ly. Give all the salt, ashes, superphosphate or 
charcoal they will eat. Try to avoid costive- 
ness, and this will prevent scours. Scalded 
bran, with a little linseed oil-cake, will be found 
excellent for this purpose. All the piggeries 
and pens should be thoroughly cieaned out and 
disinfected. Scald the troughs, whitewash the 








walls, paint all the wood-work, floor planks, | 


troughs, ete., with petroleum. Sprinkle carbolic 
acid, or if this cannot be obtained, chloride of 
lime, about the premises. Use dry earth freely. 
The old litter from the pens where the pigs lad 
slept I would either burn or bury. 

If similar means were employed before any 
disease appears, we should hear of fewer cases 
of hog cholera. Diseases of pigs seem to be 
greatly on the increase, showing that there is 
something defective about our treatment. As to 
what medicines to give a sick pig, I should con- 
sult a physician; avoiding all quack nostrums, 
and depending principally on cleanliness and a 
change of food, with injections of warm water. 

I never had my pigs do so well as they have 
this spring; and it is due to feeding them steam- 
ed potatoes. I fed out several hundred bushels 
of my own, and also bought from my neighbors, 
paying 15 cents a bushel for them. It would be 
a fortunate thing for the health of our pigs if 
potatoes were always as cheap as they have 
been this spring. And at any rate, instead of 
feeding out our small potatoes in large quanti- 
ties in the fall, would it not be better to put 
them in the cellar, and feed them out in small 
quantities daily in the spring? At the ordinary 
price of potatoes, we cannot afford to feed them 
out as food, but we can afford to give a few daily 
as a tonic.. The error we make is in feeding out 
all our refuse potatoes in a few weeks to fatten- 
ing pigs in the fall, and having none left for the 
breeding and store pigs during the rest of the year. 

Several farmers have asked me what potatoes 
are worth to feed, as compared with Indian 














corn. It isa difficult question to answer, for 
the reason that we must take the digestibility of 
the food and the health of the stock into con. 
sideration, Indian corn contains 57 per cent of 
starch, gum, and sugar, and 5 per cent of oil, 
equivalent to 12], per cent of starch, say, alto. 
gether nearly 70 per cent of starch or its equiva. 
lent. Potatoes, on the other hand, contain 
about 22 per cent of starch or its equivalent— 
The corn, too, contains about four times as much 
nitrogenous matter as the potatoes. We may 
safely assume, therefore, that 100 Ibs. of corn 
contains more than three times as much nutri- 
ment as 100 Ibs. of potatoes. But it does not 
follow from this that corn is always worth three 
times as much to feed out as potatoes. At the 
West, where cattle have an unlimited supply of 
corn, a good deal of it passes through the ani- 
mals whole; and still more, probably, only par- 
tially digested. Now roots, or any other food 
that would correct this, would have a greater 
value than the mere nutriment they contain.— 
Then again, it is exceedingly desirable to induce 
growing and fattening animals to eat all the food 
they can turn into flesh and fat. Roots and 
corn together are better than either alone. 
There is nothing more important to the breed- 
er of improved stock, and in fact to every one 
who fattens animals, than to so feed and man- 
age them that they will eat, digest, and assimi- 
late a Jarge quantity of food, and at the same 
time, especially in the case of breeding-stock, 
retain perfect health. I find that my sheep, 
when turned out to pasture in the spring, al- 
though they have abundance of grass and clo- 
ver, Will still eat considerable clover hay when 
brought into the yards at night. And the lambs, 
no matter how much milk and grass they have, 
will continue to eat a few sliced mangels or 
parsnips, and a little bran or oats. And no one 
who studies the growth of animals, will suppose 
that the value of this extra food can be meas- 
ured by the nutriment which it contains, The 
hay which the sheep eat when on succulent 
grass is of as much use to them as a few roots 
would be when the sheep have nothing but hay. 





John Johnston writes me that, when he com- 
menced farming, over 40 years ago, “the first 
three cows he bought cost him $10 cach. They 
were good ones and large. Now, in the same 
neighborhood, cows are selling for $75 to $120 
each. I believe,” he adds, “cattle and sheep 
will keep their price for some years. If it was 
not for Illinois, I do not see what New York 
City would do for beef. That State furnishes 
from two-thirds to three-fourths of all the beef 
cattle in the market. For instance, last week, 
out of a total of 6,711, Illinois furnished 5,282. 
If there was a Vanderbilt to buy up all the IIli- 
nois cattle, he might control the market for 
years to come.” There is probably no danger 
of anything of the kind being attempted. But 
it is time more attention was directed to the 
rearing, breeding, and fattening of cattle and 
sheep. The truth is, that our population in- 
creases With marvelous rapidity. And we are, 
as a rule, a nation of hard workers, Our re- 
sources are unbounded, and there is probably no 
people that work so hard and live so well asthe 
Americans, An English farm laborer gets 503 
cents a day and boards himself. Neither he nor 
his family can afford to eat beef or mutton.— 
The same man here would work harder and 
earn his dollar and a quarter or dollar and a 
half aday, would require a more liberal diet, and 
be enabled to get it. So may italways be. But 
that it may be so, the American farmer should 
endeayor to raise more, and better, beef and 
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mutton. Ido not want to see meat any cheap- 
er; but Ido want, both for our own interests, 
and those of the consumer, to furnish meat of 
th® best quality. Cheap as our mutton often is, 
it is the dearest meat in the market. Thousands 
and tens of thousands of sheep are sold that do 
not dress over 35 lbs, From 50 to 60 per cent 
of the meat consists of water. How much of 
the remainder consists of good digestible meat, 
and how much of bones, skin, and tough indi- 
gestible muscle, has not yet been determined.— 

3ut it is a pretty large proportion. We may 
urge people to eat less pork and more mutton, 
but it will do no good unless we provide mut- 
ton that approximates more closely to pork in 
actual nutriment. We ought to be able to pro- 
duce a pound of mutton that shall contain as 
much available nitrogen and carbon as a pound 
of pork, and at less cost. This should be the 
aim of our breeders and feeders. When this is 
the case, we shall be a mutton-eating instead of 
a pork-eating people. Our mutton must con- 
tain less water and more (invisible) fat. It must 
be grown more rapidly, and fatted while the 
sheep or lamb is growing. I believe that the 
time will come when we shall have sheep that 
can make as much fat and flesh out of a given 
amount of real food asa pig. At present, our 
best mutton breeds, such as the Cotswold, Lei- 
cester, and South-Down, will not approximate 
to a pig in this respéct—and the fact is not cred- 
itable to our intelligence and skill as breeders. 
Let us turn our attention to this subject. 

Several fields of winter wheat have been 
plowed up in this neighborhood. Trouble, 
“ winter-kill,” which is only another name for 
water-kill, or want of draining. Many other 
fields are badly spotted. We attribute it to the 
snow, or the frost, or the wind, or the rain, or 
the sun. But if you would listen thoughtfully, 
you would hear the dying wheat on every one 
of these bare spots calling “tiles, tiles.” By 
and by we shall have a drouth, and our clay 
Jand will be gaping with cracks, and we shall be 
praying for rain. I believe we should pray with 
more faith if we put in more drains. I am tired 
hearing men complain of the climate. If they 
would work more and grumble less, the seasons 
would be more favorable. “But we have not 
the capital to drain, and if we had, we cannot 
get men to do the work.” —When you quarreled 
with your neighbor about the division-fence, 
you found money to pay the lawyers. And 
you spent more time and money to establish a 
claim to a few square rods of Jand that will not 
pay youa dollara year, than would have drained 
ten acres of Jand. And that ten acres would 
have given you more real profit than you now 
get, after deducting the orchard, from your 
whole farm of seventy-five acres. I could easi- 
ly show this to be an absolute fact. 


The Doctor has gone on a trip to California, 
and is delighted with the people and the coun- 
try. The soil is the richest he has ever seen, the 
people the most generous and warm-hearted, 
and the scenery the finest inthe world. In the 
Napa Valley he was told “that 110 bushels of 
wheat had been raised there on one acre of 
land.” “Another gentleman of unquestionable 
veracity,” he writes, “told me that he had har- 
vested, from three acres of wheat, 308 bushels.” 
“But,” he adds, “you never saw such farming. 
They plow only two or three inches deep, and 
crop the land with wheat year after year, for 
from 10 to 20 years. The consequence is, their 
land has become foul, and now they do not av- 
erage more than 20 bushels per acre. What is 





needed to renovate the land is a rotation of crops 
and deeper plowing. Our clover will not an- 
swer, it dies out during the long, dry season.— 
They have a weed which they call clover, but 
it has not been used to any extent to fertilize 
the soil. In years back, wheat has been so high 
in price, that farmers have raised it almost exclu- 
sively. They even buy their vegetables and 
meat. In many cases they have what is called 
a ‘volunteer crop;’ i.’e., the wheat which shells 
during harvest germinates, and often produces a 
fair crop. In some cases they will harrow grass 
land and sow wheat, and get a tolerable crop.” 

Sheep are kept in great numbers, and this is 
the most profitable branch of farming in Cali- 
fornia. A man with a few hundred dollars, 
who is willing to withdraw from society, can 
soon get rich by keeping sheep. They feed on 
the hills and valleys, and no provision is needed 
for the winter. “I dare not report,” he says, 
‘“‘what several poor men are now worth who 
went into this business a few years ago.” 


A farmer in Canada writes: “TI have 5 acres 
of hop-yard, and the crops of 1868 and 1869 are 
lying unsold in Liverpool. Shall I keep on 
raising hops or not? What isthe best kind of 
broom-corn to grow in Canada ?”—I can an8wer 
neither question. As a rule I would advise a 
farmer not to embark in any branch of farming 
that he does not understand, simply because for 
the time being it happens to be very profitable. 
But if I went into it, I would stick to it. Of all 
men, a farmer should not “make haste to be 
rich.” I should have little faith in the ultimate 
success of a farmer who is always going into new 
things. To tell the truth, however, it is seldom 
the farmer’s fault. Some of his city friends say, 
“ Why don’t you go into hops? So and So made 
$5,000 last year from his hop-yard. You can’t 
make money raising corn and potatoes.” Then 
they ask, “ Why don’t you raise broom-corn ?— 
You can make more money from 5 acres than 
you now make from your whole firm?” Then 
it is Poland oats, or Essex pigs, or Cotswold 
sheep, or anything that happens to be popular 
and profitable for the time being. Such men 
are a nuisance. They make farmers and their 
families dissatisfied with the profits of ordinary 
farming. 


The Deacon says if he does not beat me with 
corn this year, he, will furnish the turkey for 
Thanksgiving. Last year I beat him badly; but 
this year he has planted on the best land on the 
farm, a two-year old clover sod, plowed with 
three horses and a jointer plow just before 
planting. Mine is drilled in on land plowed 
twice last fall, and merely cultivated this spring 
with a four-horse cultivator that Mr. Carhart 
made for me. The Deacon will do his best to 
prove that planting in hills is better than drill- 
ing. I think he will beat me this year, because 
he has the best land, but I will keep the cultiva- 
tor going, and if he cultivates no more than he 
usually does, I shall hope to get the turkey. I 
have great faith in stirring the soil, and suffering 
nothing to grow but the corn. I have one of 
Howe’s two-horse cultivators, that cultivates 
two rows ata time,and I mean to let a man 
spend as many days in the ficld as the Deacon 
does in his with a single cultivator. At this sea- 
son an extra horse does not cost much. Ina dry 
season an extra cultivating is almost as good as 
a shower, and one or two thistles will pump 
as much water out of the soil as a hill of corn, 
If the Deacon will only let the grass and thistles 
grow, and we have a dry, hot season, the extra 
cultivating will make up for the difference in the 





land—and at any rate the next crop will- be the 
better for it, and the clover the following year, 
will show the effect. It takes more than one crop 
to test the advantages of a system of cultivation. 





The Grass Pond Cranberry Bog—2d Art. 
[The first article was given in May, page 178.] 


PARTIAL FLOWING IN SUMMER is another of 
the heresies detected at Grass Pond. The com- 
mon practice in the cultivated bogs is to draw 
off the water until it stands in the ditches, a foot 
or 18 inches below the surface. This has been 
tried, and does not work well here. The water 
is kept quite high in the canal, and the aim is to 
keep the roots of the plants constantly moist. 
We noticed as we walked over the plantation 
that the moss was moist, but not saturated. 
The bottoms of the boots were damp, but the feet 
were dry. Itis claimed for this practice, that 
it complies with the natural conditions of the 
plant, and is essential to its greatest fruitfulness. 
We have certainly never seen so large a tract 
so thickly covered with berries. 

More Drarninc NEEDED. — We noticed 
that the best berries, the most of them, and 
the most highly colored were those which 
grew immediately upon the banks of the side 
drains. Even the hillocks left by the ditcher 
were completely overgrown with the vines; 
and heavily laden. These ditches were 200 feet 
apart, and the water stood in them perhaps 6 
inches from the surface. There was, we should 
judge, a third more fruit on any square rod next 
the drain, than on any square rod farthest 
from it. It would certainly pay, then, to put in 
the side drains 50 feet apart, instead of 200. 
The expense would be paid in the increased 
yield of asingle crop. 

PICKING THE BERRIEs is done by women and 
children, who flock in from the surrounding 
region, as fast as they are wanted. The pro- 
prietors have never been obliged to send away 
for this kind of help. It takes about 200 pickers 
to do up the work seasonably, beginning early 
in September. The pickers are arranged in a 
row on the edge of the vines. There is one 
overseer to 25 pickers, whose business it is to 
see that the ground is marked out, and that the 
vines are picked clean. He has stakes furnished 
with a line toeach about 2 rods Jong, with an 
iron ring at the end weighing about a pound. 
He sticks his stake at the edge, and throws his 
ring the length of the string into the vines. 
8 feet from the first he sticks another stake, and 
throws off the second string parallel to the first. 
This makes a plot of ground about 3 feet by 33, 
upon which the first picker enters and remains 
until it is cleaned. Each picker is served in the 
same way. She has one or more two-bushel bas- 
kets labeled with her name, into which the fruit 
is poured as fast as gathered. The baskets are 
transported to the packing-house by boat, or on 
carts, and there the picker is credited with the 
number of quarts found in her basket. The 
picker receives one and a half cents a quart. A 
smart picker will make $2.00 a day and upwards. 

THe Curmne AND PackrnG-Hovse. — The 
Company are now erecting a large building 
25 x 100 feet, for the purpose of curing and stor- 
ing the crop. It occupies the site of an old 
saw-mill, and the lower story is below the level 
of the ground upon three sides. It is made of 
heavy timber, and has a capacity to store three 
thousand or more, barrels. The curing process, 
though often neglected, is a matter of great ime 
portance to the middle men, who transport, 
store, and market the crop. The berries take 
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on a finer color and keep much longer. The 
curing box, or tray, is 8 feet long by 4 wide, and 
about 3 inches deep. The bottom is made of 
common laths about an inch in width, with spaces 
not quite a quarter of an inch between. These 
boxes are filled with cranberries and piled one 
above the other in the curing, with a space of 
two inches between, where ventilation is provi- 
ded. Thesun must not shine upon them. They 
are cured in from four to six weeks. They are 
then put into barrels, and are ready for market. 
The part of the house designed for storage is 
made nearly frost proof, so that the crop can be 
kept on hand until prices suit. This is a much 
better arrangement for curing and storing this 
fruit than we have seen in any other quarter. 
The Grass Pond brand is already well known 
in the market, and has deserved a high reputa- 
tion. The remaining 600 acres will soon be 
planted, and then Coventry will hold its own 
against Cape Cod, Ocean County, and the world. 
Scab in Sheep—Cause and Cure. 
i 

All breeds of sheep in all countries are more 
or less subject to the disease called Scab. A 
flock in perfect health and very clean, is not 
likely to have the scab; but if from neglect, 
improper food, or dirt in the wool, the skin be- 
comes a suitable seat for the disease, it is liable 
to.come, and run through the flock. It closely 
resembles the itch in man, and may be cured 
by similar remedies; namely, sulphur, mercury, 
tobacco, arsenic, or some mineral or vegetable 
poison applied externally. The disease is caused 
by a very minute parasite called the scab mite, 
Acarus scabei—so small as not to be noticed by 
the unaided eye without close scrutiny of the 
diseased parts. We represent them greatly 
magnified in the accompanying engravings. 
Figs. 1 and 2 exhibiting the upper and lower 
sides of a female, and figure 3 the upper side of 
a male Acarus, drawn to the same scale. These 
little creatures, whica are about *|,oth and “Jesth 
of an inch in length, according to sex, find 
no proper dwlling* place on the healthy, 
clean skinned shecp of which we have spoken ; 
but when they do find the requisite conditions 
they multiply with astonishing rapidity, and 
spread through the flock, and from flock to flock. 
The females burrow in the skin, and make little 
sores, in or under which they deposit their eggs, 
which hatch, and in a short time, go to work 
producing broods themselves. The sores thus 
caused run together and form scabs; they make 











Figs. 1 and 2.—FEMALE SCAB MITES. 
an intolerable itching, and the sheep bite and 
scratch themselves fearfully, tearing out their 


‘wool in patches over their bodies. The disease 
sometimes becomes an epidemic, and \ through 
whole regions the flocks suffer so terribly that 





government action has been necessary to pre- 
vent their extinction. The suffering animals 
become more and more 
emaciated; their wool 
falls off; their bodies are 
covered with nauseous, 
scabby sores; their nery- 
ous system is incapable 
of sustaining the pain, 
and its functions, with 
those of the skin, being 
deranged, the digestive 
organs sympathize, and 
Fig.3.--MALESCABMITE. the sheep finally die. 

The remedies for the scab are numcrous. 
They consist of dips and washes containing 
vegetable or mineral poisons, as already stated. 
Precisely similar treatment is required as in dip- 
ping to destroy the ticks, described in the June 
number, except that it is always necessary to 
scour and scrub the scabby parts with brushes. 
It is necessary to repeat the dipping sometimes, 
and for security it is always best; although the 
effect of the dipping, cleansing, and scrubbing 
upon the skin is to render it an uncongenial 
nidus for the insect for a considerable time, it is 
propable that though the Acarus breeds in the 
skin it lives upon the diseased excretions like 
lice, which will not remain upon cleanly persons. 
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Fig. 1.—LOss OF REAL ESTATE. 


The Banks of Streams. 
a 

Brooks and larger streams add greatly to the 
convenience of farming, as well as to the beauty 
of rural scenes, and to the charms of country 
life; but they have their inconveniences too. 
They rise and overflow, and wash away their 
banks ; shift their channels; carry away fences 
and timber ; in short, do all the damage they can. 
Heaps of stones and even walls are washed 
around and demolished by the force of the cur- 
rent. Breakwaters of piles driven in the stream, 
having plank upon the outer side are useful in 
preventing the tearing effects of ice and very 
rapid streams; but they do not prevent the ac- 
tion of small waves which rapidly wash away 
sandy banks. A very gradual slope is the only 
form of bank which will effectually resist the ac- 
tion of waves whether great or small; and this is 
the form of ocean, lake, and river beaches, which 
are found of the most permanent character. 

The course through meadows is naturally cir- 
cuitous, and when brooks are swollen, the banks 
wash away in a manner to extend the “bows,” 
and at the same time to enlarge them, so that 
finally the “necks” are worn through; and 
then the land is still further defaced by empty 
beds of the stream, here and there, piled with 








gravel, and utterly barren. Were the brook to 


be straightened it would probably have so swift a 
current that unlooked for damage might result 
Besides, dams might be necessary to prevent 
the drawing down of ponds, or other bodie@of 
water upon adjoining property. If the mean- 
dering, babbling brook is to be sacrificed to 
utility, the best way is to dig a broad, straight 
ditch, wide and deep enough to carry all the 
water even in floods; but as shallow and broad 
as possible. If the sides have a slope of not 
more than one foot in three, and can be left to 
lie long enough to get a good sward upon them 
they will be far less liable to be washed away, 
The more sloping the banks the less danger 
will there be of their being worn by the water, 
A brook thus straightened is a ditch, however, 
and though a gain in picturesqueness is made 
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Fig. 2.—FORM OF 





CHANNEL. 


by giving the banks a curved slope, as shown 
in figure 2, by the dotted line d, yet no percepti- 
bly better protection is afforded them. If, how- 
ever, the brook is crooked, this peculiar curve 
in the banks which form the outside of the turns, 
is desirable,—first, as it deflects the stream 
more gently; second, because the channel will 
carry more water than another of the same 
depth, the sides of which are simply inclined 
planes. Where such turns are quite abrupt and 
the volume of water great, simply sodded banks 
are not sufficient; and it becomes desirable to 
plant willows on the outside banks of the bends, 
This is best done by cutting good, stout, willow 
sticks, two feet long, and an inch in diameter, 
and driving them into the bank on a slant, the 
tops inclining down stream and standing only 
three or four inches above the ground. The 
willows should begin at low water-mark, and 
extend nearly or quite to the top of the bank. 

The action of rivers in wearing their banks is 
one of the few cases in which an absolute loss 
of real estate can occur without the loss or alien- 
ation of the title (see fig. 1). Acres, little by lit- 
tle, disappear, and the best enginecring skill has 
sometimes failed to prevent it. One great diffi- 
culty is encountered in the ice which cuts and 
wears the banks, so that even if graded very 
well and set with willows or other water-loving 
trees, they will be cut away by its force. Except 
in places where breakwaters should be built at 
public expense, or by associations of citizens, 
a plan somewhat like the following will prove 
effectual as soon as the plantation is established. 

The bank should be graded to a uniform or 
ogee slope, (see fig. 3 ;) and must be protected, 





Fig. 3.—FORM OF RIVER BANK. 


if necessary, while that is done, by a board fence 
set at low water-mark. When graded, fas- 
cines or long faggots are made. They should 
be of any common brushwood, alder, oak, ma- 
ple, etc., made into bundles 8 inches through, 
and 10 feet or more in length, bound tightly 
once in three feet by withes or wire, just as they 
make faseines for military engineering. These 
may be laid in trenches several feet deep if there 
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is much danger from ice: the lower ends up 
stream, resting on the bottom of the trenches, 
and the upper ones coming out to the surface. 
They are confined in place by stakes, as shown 
in figure 4. These fascines will be found to 
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Fig. 4.—FAGGOTS CONFINED BY STAKES. 





have a very strong anchorage, and though their 
tops may be broken and twisted by the ice, they 
will hold well and prevent the washing of the 
bank. Two or three lines of these fascines set 
4 to 8 feet apart, may sometimes be necessary. 
The stakes used may be of willow, which will 
take root, and bear rough handling by the ice. 
When thus*protected and guarded, willow cut- 
tings, the larger the better, may be set upon the 


slope. These should be of the White, or Pow- 





Fig. 5. —MANNER OF PLANTING WILLOWS. 
der Willow, and they ought to be set with the 
tops pointing obliquely down stream—as indi- 
cated in the engraving, figure 5. 
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Grub-in-the-Head in Sheep. 
— 

Whoever observes the motions of a flock of 
sheep in the heat of summer, while at pasture, 
will see them huddled in groups or feeding in 
phalanxes with their noses upon the ground, 
and thus held in an obviously constrained posi- 
tion. They do this to be in a measure secure 
from the attacks of that pestering Gad-fly which 
is the cause of Grub-in-the-Head. It is called 
(isirus ovis, and is closely related to the Bot-fly 
described on page 177 
(May). Figures 1 and 2 
represent the female, 
which is brown and yel- 
low - banded. The fly 
aims to deposit its eggs 
within or close to the 
nostrils of the sheep. 
This is accompanied by no pain to the sheep, 
and probably, only by a disagreeable tickling 
sensation. The animal, however, secms to be 
aware of the effects soon to follow, for the eggs 
hatch in a short time (the books say immediate- 
ly) and the little worm ascends the nostrils 
making the poor brute almost wild with ner- 


vous distress. It tosses its head, Re. 


snorts, runs, stamps, and mani- 

fests the most acute excitement. : 

The /arve pass up the nostrilsand Fig. 2. 
penetrate the sinuses where they attach them- 
selves and develop. Youatt says: “Having 
traced their circuitous course through an. aper- 
ture under the turbinated bone into the maxil- 
lary sinus, they sometimes lodge there; others 
proceed thence into the frontal sinus and some 


reach the cavity of the bone of the horn. They 
are found occasionally in every cavity with which 





Fig. 1.—BOT-FLY. 





that of the nose communicates.” The little grubs 
are at first white. They attach themselves by 
means of two hooks like those of the horse bot, 
and live upon the mucus secretions of the cavi- 
ty in which they are lodged. When fully grown 
they present an appéarance similar to figs. 3 
and 4, which exhibit the upper and lower sides. 
There seems to be a 
great disparity be- 
tween the size of the < 
maggot and that of 
the fly, but it is 
not more than frequently occurs. When ma- 
ture, the grub is able to exert a great force in 
wedging its way out through the narrow open- 
ings by which the little maggot entered, and 
again causes the sheep very great pain and 
nervous distress. It falls to the ground and 
burrows some inches below the surface. Its 
skin hardens to a shell, and the chrysalis, or 
pupa hatches into the perfect fly in 40 to 60 
days. Thus the eggs are laid in July to Sep- 
tember ; the larvee leave 
the sheep and enter the 
groundin April to June; 
the pups remain in the 
ground until the flies 
hatch out, in the heat 
of summer, and this is their round of life. 
Farmers often plow several parallel furrows 
at a distance of 8 or 10 rods apart for the sheep 
to bury their noses in. A daub of pine tar upon 
the nose is the best preventive and must be fre- 
quently renewed. Wild sheep may be made to 
smear their own noses somewhat by putting tar 
in the troughs and sprinkling salt over it. As 
the fly has never been known to eat anything, 
and in fact, has no perceptible mouth, efforts 
at poisoning it would fail. The grubs are 
easily examined in the spring by getting the 
butcher to split open a few pates of rather ill- 
conditioned sheep, if such can be found in mar- 
ket. Several grubs will probably be found in 
some. They appear to have but little effect on 
the general health of the sheep; but no doubt, 
when occurring in large numbers, they increase 
the violence of inflammatory and nervous dis- 
eases, and perhaps cause them, especially at 
the time of entering and leaving the sinuses. 





Fig. 3.—GRUB, UPPER SIDE. 





Fig. 4.—GRUB, LOWER 
SIDE. 





SUPERPHOSPHATE FoR TurnNips.—There will 
bea great demand for this fertilizer for the turnip 
crop soon after this month (July) comes in. Its 
effects upon turnips are wonderful, and a small 
quantity goes a great way—150 Ibs. to the acre 
distributed evenly in the drills, or 200 or 300 
lbs. sowed broadcast, are about the quantities 
usually employed. The value of a superphos- 
phate depends upon the amount of phosphoric 
acid present. Bones are the usual source of 
this substance. It exists in them, combined 
with lime, in the form of a phosphate of lime, 
called “bone earth,” which is insoluble in wa- 
ter and slowly soluble under the influences act- 
ing in the soil. In true superphosphate, part of 
the phosphoric acid, still combined with lime, but 
with water also, is quite easily soluble, and the 
remainder is more easily acted upon than raw 
bone, unless it be ground very fine. Turnips 
grow very fast, and need soluble manures to 
promote this rapid increase; and though they 
do not take a large quantity of phosphate from 
the soil, they seem to need it in abundance and 
in a soluble condition ready at hand, or they do 
not do their best. In buying superphosphates, 
the purchaser is at the mercy of the seller; and 
unless the State offers him some security, the 
only reliance he has, that he gets what he pays 





for, depends upon the interest or honor of the 
maker and seller, which too often fails him. 


Earth Sewage—or the Removal of the 
Waste-water of Country Houses. 


In order to secure the full benefit that the 
Earth System offers, it is necessary to provide 
for the inoffensive and economical removal of 
the waste water of the house—not only that of 
the kitchen sink, but that from sleeping-cham- 
bers and dressing-rooms as well. 

This may be done by two systems. The first 
(Fig. 1) comprises a cask nearly filled with 
earth, with a board cover, and having a large 
wooden funnel (with a lid) leading to the in- 
terior of the cask. It may stand beside the 
house, and receive, just below its top, the waste- 
pipe of the kitchen sink. It should have a 
leaky bottom, so that the water it recéives may 
escape after it has been filtered by the earth. 
The space between the top of the earth, and the 
board cover, should be packed full with horse 
manure; which will prevent freezing, and the 
puddling of the earth, which would keep the 
water from running through. The wooden 
funnel should also be filled half way up with the 
same material. The kitchen waste will take 
care of itself, and the slops from the chambers 
need only be poured into the wooden funnel. 
The only obstacle to the successful working of 
this arrangement is the freezing up of the earth. 
We have had no trouble (in the latitude of New 
York) in keeping it in operation all winter. A 
large hogshead, arranged as above, took care 
of the wastes of a household of four persons 
from November until March, without attention ; 
and at the end of that time, the earth (having re- 
tained the impurities of the water) had become 
a most valuable manure. Only during last 
week was the water escaping from the bottom 
of the cask perceptibly impure, and this was 
the signal for changing the earth. 

The same cask has, during the summer, re- 
ceived only the water from the sink, and, being 
uncovered, it is bearing a marvellous growth of 
weeds, which not only look well, but prevent 
the faintest odor from escaping from the surface 
of the earth. Another cask (covered) is doing 
satisfactory work with the up-stairs slops. 

A still more satisfactory plan is shown in 
Fig. 2. This provides for the complete absorp- 
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Fig. 1.—casK FOR HOUSE SEWAGE. 


tion of all the wastes of the house directly by 
the earth itself, and requires but little attention. 

At a convenient point in the garden or lawn, 
a kerosene barrel, A, is sunk with its open end 
level with the surface. The house drain, D, 
runs to it with a good fall, so that every thing 
that passes the strainer of the kitchen sink will 
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be sure to be carried through: This drain has a 
diameter of 4 inches, and it enters the barrel 
about a foot below the top. 

From each side of the barrel, at the same 
depth from the surface, a 3-inch tile runs out 
(B&C). This tile continues as far on each side 
of the barrel as to the lines e, e, where junction 
pieces are put in to connect it with a 2-inch tile. 
From these junctions the side drains continue on 
with 2-inch tiles, with circular bends at the cor- 
ner, to commence the drains ff. The first 10 
or 15 feet of the parallel drains are laid with 2- 
inch tiles, and from this on are continued toa 
total length of 50 feet or more with 14-inch tiles. 

The side drains, B & C, should be laid exactly 
level, so that the water will flow out equally 
through each, and that which does not enter 
the inner parallel drains will pass on to the 
outer ones. The parallel drains should have a 
slight fall, so that the water will be able to flow 
through the whole length, but not fall enough 
to lead the water rapidly to their lower ends. 

The drain from the sink to the barrel should 
have cemented joints, to prevent the escape of 
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Fig. 2.—-PIPES FOR HOUSE SEWAGE. 


any of the water; and those beyond the barrel 
should have spaces between the ends of the tiles 
of *|, inch, the ends of the tiles being inclosed 
with collars. The entrances to the tiles B & C 
are protected with wire netting, to prevent the 
entrance of coarse particles. Slops from the 
bedrooms may be poured into the barrel (which 
has amovable cover), or there may be acovered 
funnel, G, nearer the house, connécting with it 
by the drain H of 3-inch tiles. In this case the 
funnel must have a strainer, to protect its drain, 
which, like D, should have cemented joints. 

Beyond the barrel, the tiles are only 10 or 12 
inches from the surface,—barely out of reach of 
the spade, and the fertilizing water that oozes 
out at the joints will be within reach of the 
roots of crops; while in time, the whole space 
between the lines of drains will be rendered ex- 
ceedingly rich. Itis not likely, if the work is 
carefully done, that such an arrangement as 
this will fail to work successfully for many 
years; and when a stoppage does finally occur, 
it will be but a trifling job to take the tiles up, 
clean them out, and lay them again. 

The only attention required, is an occasional 
cleaning out of the matters accumulated in the 
barrel; and in cold climates the mulching of 
the ground over the tiles to prevent freezing. 

We are now using precisely the plan here 
laid down, and so far as our experience with it 
goes, it is absolutely free from objection. It 
completely supplies the only deficiency of the 

_ Earth-Closet system, and the care of all sorts of 
Waste about our own old-fashioned country 
house is now effected with an entire absence of 
odor that even the best appointed house in a 








well sewered and watered city, cannot equal. 
The system is so perfect, that it must rapidly 
work its way to universal adoption. 

—tl -@ fee ee 
“Harris on the Pig.” 


BY LEWIS F. ALLEN. 











“Harris on the Pig” isa new and valuable 
book, much needed in the present condition of 
domestic Stock Breeding in the United States. 
It is written by one intimately acquainted with 
his subject, and knows well how to treat it. It 
isa happy circumstance that some of our late 
writers on such subjects, can make something 
beyond mere compilations of authors and books 
that have gone before them, and those writers 
and books chiefly from abroad. What we need 
is American books, native in spirit, experience, 
and treatment; thoroughly practical and com- 
prehensive, as well as exhaustive, in the depart- 
ments which they discuss, Such a one we 
consider this to be. We here have the entire 
swine family under discussion, from the untamed 
wild boar of the forest, running through all its 
grades of civilization and improvement, to the 
most refined, and delicate porker which takes 
its ease in the sty, grazes in the clover-field, 
and in the end supplies the human family with 
a luscious and savory, as well as most neces- 
sary article of food. 

Charles Lamb, the delightful English essay- 
ist, wrote one of his charming articles in lauda- 
tion of “roast pig.” Had he been disposed, he 
could have found in its flesh material for several 
other essays, equally amusing and entertain- 
ing, as its uses and virtues are so varied by 
condiment and cooking. But aside from any 
fanciful, or lighter view of the pig, like that 
of Lamb, the edible, and commercial, as well as 
economical discussion of the breeding, rearing, 
and treatment of swine as an important branch 
of our stock growing, is not only well worthy 
the attention, but the close study of every 
farmer in the land, as well as of the village 
dweller who keeps but a single shoat in his pen 
to eat the daily slops from his kitchen, or the 
remnants from his table. 

Mr. Harris takes all the different approved 
breeds into his category, and treats them with 
discrimination, fairness, and excellent judgment. 
He describes them all minutely, tells us where, 
and how they differ in their good qualities; 
which breeds are best fitted for particular uses, 
climates, and soils; describes their best way of 
keeping, their most profitable food, their treat- 
ment from birth to breeding or slaughter; and, 
in fact, leaves nothing untouched or unsaid, that 
will develop the most profitable end in the vari- 
ous purposes for which its flesh may be designed. 

The origin of the present different breeds, too, 
is well discussed, and much light is thrown 
upon matters connected with swine breeding 
and treatment, seldom before treated, and but 
little understood. He has invested the subject 
with a dignity seldom known in connection 
with so vulgar a creature, as the hog is usu- 
ally considered, and elevated it to a compan- 
ionship with the other stocks of the farm, 
which few have ever been willing, even among 
its admirers, to concede. The illustrations, in 
the way of portraits, of the different breeds, are 
generally correct and in good taste, although 
occasionally faulty in execution, but on the 
whole creditable and true to their originals.— 
The plans of piggeries, with their various ar- 
rangements and accommodations, modes of 
feeding, etc., are excellent, and well planned. 

We might make liberal extracts from the work 
with decided benefit to the reader; but when 
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the book is so readily obtained, and the price go 
small, any one who wishes to learn more of the 
subject than they now know, should get the 
book, study it closely, and profit by its instruc. 
tion. The book has another merit; viz., it is the 
only one of its kind which we have seen so fully 
treated by an American author. Let no one 
think that a study of the pig is a low subject, 
Some of the most eminent husbandmen of Eu- 
rope have made the subject of swine and their 
improvement a study of years; and the most 
gratifying success has crowned their efforts. Let 
it be so here. No subject whatever, which 
tends to the economy of the farm, is too low for 
thought and scrutinizing attention by him who 
owns, works, and lives by its production. We 
look upon all kinds of ¢mproved stock as giving 
a larger amount of profit with a given amount 
of food, as we look upon improved farm ma- 
chinery and implements, as doing a greater a- 
mount of work with less manual labor and ex- 
pense. The time has arrived in which we can 
afford to keep neither poor stock, nor poor im- 
plements, when we expect fair profits from our 
farms; and every one should aim at obtaining 
the best breeds of all that he can in order to ar- 
rive at the highest degree of success. In this 
the pig is quite as important as any other branch 
of stock rearing. We commend this book to 
every farmer and country dweller in the land. 








ot @ 
Imported Jerseys. 
oo 
There is a great rage for animals of short 
pedigree, and if one comes from Jersey no more 
questions are asked, whether the animal shows 
strong marks of the Guernsey blood and the old 
yellow Norman stock, or not. We have men 
starting Jersey herds who have no intimate ac- 
quaintance with the stock, and breed simply be- 
cause they suppose money is to be made out of 
them. Herd-book animals of certain fashiona- 
ble points sell from two to five hundred dollars 
each; not on account of their intrinsic value, 
but because of the artificial value imparted to 
them by the herd-book. They are supposed to 
have had the judgment of the best breeders 
passed upon them, and to have inherited from a 
long line of ancestors the best qualities of the 
breed. The herd-book in reality merely authen- 
ticates the fact of importation in the casc of 
imported animals, without, generally, going in- 
to the history of the animal’s ancestors across 
the water. The Jersey stock is pure bred at 
home asa rule, but there is a difference there, as 
everywhere, among breeders. Some are careful 
and conscientious men, others are not. Some 
breed from the best, and others from what they 
happen to have. We donot believe there is 
any foundation in fact for the preference given 
to short pedigrees, The best Jerseys that could 
be bought without regard to price have been 
carried off from the island for the last thirty 
years. The effects of this steady drain upon 
the stock can be readily understood, when we 
consider that the island is but a small patch of 
land twelve miles long by five broad, embracing 
only 39,000 acres. It is a region of orchards 
and gardens, and supports with a varied indus- 
try a population of some sixty thousand. No 
inconsiderable portion of this very limited terri- 
tory must be devoted to other purposes than 
dairying, in order to sustain the population. 
Certainly not more than an average agricultural 
township can be left as the breeding ground of 
these cattle. Yet from these stinted farms, and 
from these farmers of limited means, the Jer- 
seys are annually drawn and exported, every 
man tempted by the high prices offered to part 
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with his best. Is it any wonder that this breed, 
naturally small, has been growing smaller under 
this long-continued process of depletion. Mean- 
while the breeders in England and in the United 
States, who have been getting the finest animals 
the island afforded, have been busy in improy- 
ing them. They have as much science and skill 
in breeding as Jersey can boast, with ampler 
fields and ampler means. Nothing that skill 
and money can do has been left undone to 
bring these animals to the perfection of their 
kind. They have lost something of their ragged 
points, and have grown handsome, Their 
weight has been increased without any loss of 
constitutional vigor. The quantity of milk and 
butter has been increased. Intelligent men, 
well acquainted with the history of the breed, 
have no doubt that better Jerseys can be bought, 
either in England or in this country, than can 
be had on the Island of Jersey. They have all 
the good points of the breed, with greater 
weight and better form. They have been as 
carefully bred, though names have not always 
been given to the animals, and pedigrees record- 
ed. Some of them have come down through 
ten generations of thorough-bred ancestors in 
this country, yet they cannot go upon the herd- 
book, because they have not ancestors with 
names, and no records have been kept. If they 
were worse animals, and came from Jersey last 
year With the same oblivion of ancestry, they 
would find place upon the herd-book without 
question. Some very respectable breeders are 
not able to see the wisdom of this partiality for 
recent importations and short pedigrees. They 
breed from the best animals if reasonably sure 
of their pedi&ree, whether a record has been 
kept or not. If “like produces like,” they will 
have the best herds in a few years; and gentle- 
men, who are breeding from inferior animals 
because they are direct from the Island of Jer- 
sey, will wake up to their folly with a short 
purse as well as a short pedigree. - 
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Second Clutches of Turkeys. 
——_o— 

We have just eaten the last of a flock of fall 
hatched turkeys; weight eleven pounds strong. 
They came off in September. Farmers gener- 
ally dislike these second broods, and are quite 
willing to sell them at very cheap rates, any 
time in October or November. They do not 
want to have the wee things peeping about in 
the cold, getting frost-bitten, and dying during 
the winter, and if they live, eating twice as much 
corn as they are worth. With turkeys at ten 
cents a pound, this may be the true view of the 
case; but when they are worth twenty-five to 
thirty cents a pound, there is another view of 
the question. We have tried these second 
broods for several years—and on the whole 
think they pay pretty well. Sometimes a tur- 
key that comes off with an early brood, if well 
fed, will lay a second time and want to set. We 
always let her. If the first setting is broken up 
by vermin or ‘from other causes, they are sure 
to lay again. We always welcome the second 
broods if we can get them any time before the 
first of September, and do not object to them as 
late as the first of October. If we can get 
them in July or August, it is so much clear 
gain. They are much more likely to live than 
the early broods, of which a large per cent will 
die, without they have the greatest care and 
watching. But in the summer, the chicks find 
a warm atmosphere, and plenty of animal food 
in the pastures and woods. They need much 
less feeding, and grow more rapidly. If they 








large margin for profit. 


reach two pounds’ weight by November Ist, we 
always consider them safe, and a very good in- 
vestment. . But July birds will sometimes 
weigh five or six pounds by Thanksgiving ; and 
need not be kept until spring before they are 
ready to slaughter. These late broods make 
an excellent market for small potatoes and 
corn nubbings all through the winter. The se- 
cret of raising them, and making them profita- 
ble, lies almost wholly in the regular and full 
feeding. When well fattened, they have the ad- 
vantage of coming to a bare market, and bring 
a high price. Most farmers kill off their flocks 
either at Thanksgiving or Christmas and New- 
Year's. By February, turkeys are higher, and 
in March and April it is difficult to get them at 
any reasonable price. In the spring they are 
not only in demand fpr poultry, but for breed- 
ers. Men who ought to know better, will readi- 
ly buy an eight-pound turkey hen, for two dol- 
lars, when they would leave a twelve-pound bird 
at three dollars, much better worth four. This 
we do not eulogize, but as long as people buy 
such birds, and pay for them, we raise them. 
re > 
Will it Pay to Grow the Yellow Locust? 


—<> 








I was down at the wharf the other day, where 
acargo of Locust logs had just been landed from 
Long Island. Isat down upon a stick about 12 
feet long, and a little over a foot through at the 
gut, and said I to the carpenter, “ What do 
you have to pay for such timber as this ?” 

“Tt costs me,” said he, “a dollar a foot by 
the quantity, and that stick would come to 
about eight dollars.” 

“And in such a tree I suppose there would 
be at least two good ‘posts above the but-stick ?” 

“Yes, or what is better, a second cut for 
treenails, worth as much a foot as the but.” 

“That must pay pretty well?” 

“Yes, it does. I know aman that sold the 
timber on an acre for $2,700, standing.” 

That was a pretty large story for an acre of 
thin, gravelly soil, but a little estimate will 
show that it is not extravagant. The stick 
upon which I sat had forty-four circles that 
could be counted, indicating as many years of 
growth. It was worth, standing, at least $15. 
Six hundred such trees would not make a very 
thick grove upon an acre of land, and these 
would be worth $9,000 at the present price of 
the timber. But it takes forty-four years to 
grow such acrop. Land suitable for growing 
it cay, be had in any desirable quantity at, say, 
$25 %, acre. It is generally calculated that 
money at interest doubles once in about ten 
years. Twenty-five dollars doubled four and a 
half times would be only $500 at the end of 
forty-five years. But, it is well known, that in 
making a locust plantation we should put out 
three or four times six hundred trees; and the 
thinnings of the plantation from time to time, 
with the pasturage, would pay the expense of 
planting and cultivating for the first few years. 
At twenty years of age many of the trees are 
large enough for posts and treenails, and might 
be cut for these uses with great advantage to 
the remaining timber. After the trees are once 
fairly started, there is no need of cultivation ; 
and the quality of the land is all the while im- 
proving, as the increasing crops of grass abund- 
antly testify. Cana farmer who has plenty of 
land, make any better provision for his old 
age, or for his heirs, than to plant a few acres 
in Yellow Locust? With all the deductions to 
be made from the figures there must still be a 
CoNNECTICUT. 





Mules on the Farm, 
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Mules are almost universal on the sugar and 
cotton plantations of the far South, while the 
favorite team on the Northern farm has always 
been the ox; partly because his carcass is so 
valuable when cut into steaks, and partly from 
the rough character of the soil, which makes a 
slow team exceedingly desirable. The mule is 
much stronger than the horse, but not so fast as 
to endanger plows on stony soils, or carts on 
rough roads. They are more easily kept than 
either horses or oxen; and will consume almost 
any rough fodder with relish. A serious draw- 
back to the ox team is, that it demands pasture 
a part of the time, or its equivalent in green 
fodder. If kept up continually and fed with dry 
hay and meal, oxen will lose appetite after a 
while and fail in flesh. The mule can be kept 
up as steadily as the horse, without any loss of 
flesh or strength. This is a great advantage to 
those who have full work for their teams, It 
rather agrees with mules to have a daily task, 
and to be kept straight at it. A week’s idle- 
ness seems to denroralize them, and they have 
to learn their lesson over again. They are hot 
as liable to disease as either the horse, or ox, 
and are much longer lived. A well-used mule 
team will last thirty years; and that is about 
long enough. But it will be said, the mule is 
such an inveterate kicker that you never feel 
safe with him. Kicking is his aptest mode of 
defence. It is so natural to return blow for 
blow that the mule receives a good education 
in the line of kicking rather than in forbearance. 
If we are persistently patient with: him, and 
treat him with kindness, he will lose his fears, 
and his disposition to kick. If you wanta good 
tempered, mule team, you must keep your own 
temper. You must join Mr. Bergh’s society and 
come into good fellowship with brutes. Yell- 
ing, scolding, cursing, and blows will make a 
vicious team almost inevitably. A well-broken 
mule team is a great prize upon any tolerably 
smooth farm. There is more work in them for 
the amount of fodder they consume, than in 
anything else we have ever tried. As we are 
only to lose his carcass at the end of thirty years, 
it may happen in the progress of the world, that 
by that time mule meat will be in fashion, and 
the butcher will give as much for him as for an 
ox. Let us try the mule team, and wait doubt- 
fully for the beef. 

REPAIRING BoaRD FENcES.— There are many 
dilapidated board fences that by a little atten- 
tion might be made to last many years with 
comparatively little expense. A few new boards 
should be provided and judiciously used to 
strengthen the weakest panels. The trouble 
with such fences is that the ends of the boards 
nailed to the posts are so weakened by decay 
that the nails will not hold. We should have 
some broad-headed nails; but in the absence of 
these it is not difficult to make a few washers 
out of hoop-iron, that will enable the nails to 
fasten these partially decayed boards to the 
fence. Posts that are partly or wholly rotted 
off at the surface of the ground may be repair- 
ed without taking the boards from the upper 
portion, by digging a hole by the side of the old 
post and inserting a piece of an old oak rail or 
other suitable wood, and spiking it on to the 
post. In some such way as this many old 
fences which are rapidly becoming useless may 
be patched up so as to last until they can be 
replaced by new ones. If any readers have 
discovered a more excellent way of doing the 
work we shall be glad to hear from them, 
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The artist has represented the American Pan- 
ther awaiting his prey, and in so doing has 
given us a pleasing picture. The shadow in 
this case is more telling than the substance. An 
animal so large and active as the Panther is very 
destructive to game, and a single pair will hold 
the animals over a large territory in terror. In 
the case of the panther and the deer we have a 
nearly equal match. The deer has the most 
acute scent and hearing to warn him of danger, 
and great fleetness to allow him to escape it; 
while the panther has all the crouching cunning 
of the cat, and the power of limb that will al- 

i low it to make a sudden spring upon its prey. 
Not only is the panther destructive to the more 
useful of the wild animals, but its inroads upon 

the domestic ones of the new settlements are 
~ the cause of serious losses, and its complete ex- 
tinction within our borders cannot be far distant. 
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Absorbents, : 
—_—__o— 

An empty barn-yard at this season is the sign 
ofa slack farmer. He has cleaned out his styes, 
yards, and the barn cellar, and the planting is 
all finished. Weeks or months go by, perhaps, 
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“COMING EVENTS CAST THEIR SHADOWS BEFORE.”—Drawn by HERRICK.—Zngraved for the American Agriculturist. 


before he thinks of laying the foundation for the 
next crop of manure. The cows are yarded at 
night, but there is nothing to absorb either liq- 
uid or solid manure. It is exposed to the hot 
sun, the rains, and the winds, and much Of its 
value is lost. The summer is the best time to 
make manure, if the materials are seasonably 
furnished. The process of fermentation goes 
on much more rapidly, and the valuable gases 
are diffused through the whole mass of absorb- 
ents. While the yards are bare, no farm work 
will pay so well as gathering absorbents, at 
least enough to cover the whole surface an inch 
or two in depth. It is not necessary to fill the 
yards all at once. A few loads added every 
week will prevent loss. Shore farmers begin to 
gather the new crop of sea-weed this month, 
and no one who has access to this article should 
fail to use it. All waste vegetable matter makes 
a good absorbent, and swells the compost heap. 
Peat and muck thrown out during the past sea- 
son and weathered, are excellent; but that 
freshly dug soon cures in the yard and should 
not be overlooked, if the others fail. If these 
are not available, use surface soil. The value 
of dry earth as an absorbent has not begun to 
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be appreciated. Turf makes a good absorbent, 
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and by its decay adds value to the manure. It 
is much better for a farmer to peel a few 
rods of his best meadow, than to have his ma- 
nure wasting all summer for want of absorbents. 
oe ree 

How To GET Work DONE ON A FAarRM.— 
Every farmer is at times oppressed with a sense 
of the overwhelming number of things that re- 
quires to be done. We have seen a nervous 
man in such circumstances commence one job 
and before he had got fairly started, abandon it 
for something that seemed more pressing, mere- 
ly to leave this in the same unfinished state; 
and when night came he had accomplished lit- 
tle or nothing, and passed hours tossing about 
on a sleepless bed thinking what he should do 
on the morrow. A young farmer could not 
adopt a better rule than to repeat to himself 
every morning, “ Whatsoever thy hand findeth 
to do, do it with thy might,” and act upon it. 
When a job is commenced, finish before begin- 
ning another; but, at the same time, attend to 
the little things. But if you happen to get 
behind, strike a lively gait, do one thing at a 
time, and when it is done, take a little rest by 
immediately commencing another, and in this 
way you will pull through in good time 
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In small gardening operations the amount of 
tying materials required is not large, and the 
difficulty of obtaining a suitable article in the 
necessary quantity is not felt. In large nurser- 
jes and vineyards, it is quite another matter.— 
Unless the proper material is at 
hand, the work is poorly done, 
or so slowly as to cause a loss 
of time, and consequently of 
money. Last year we had an 
article on the cultivation of wil- 
low for nursery and vineyard 
purposes. The slender shoots of 
the Osier, or the Golden Willow, 
are largely employed by nursery- 
men in binding trees for pack- 
ing, and by the vineyardist for 
fastening the canes of the vines 
to the trellis—For tying up the 
young growth of vines, Papaw 
bark and cotton twine are used; 
and recently the shreds of gunny 
bags have been found. available 
for the purpose. For the nicer 
ties required in budding, prob- 
ubly no material is superior to 
the bass bark. The Russian mats 
made of this material, are im- 
ported in large quantities, and 
are much used for packing furni- 
ture and other articles. The 
strands of a fresh, bright mat, 
softened by soaking, make a tying material that 
is nearly perfeet. 'The Cuba bast is very strong, 
but it is too inflexible. The inner bark of our 
native Bass wood, or Linden, when well pre- 
pared, makes an excellent tie. In the French 
nurseries they use two aquatic plants, which, 
though common with us, we have not known to 
be employed by our nurserymen—the Bur-reed 
and Cat-tail. Both these are found along our 
ponds and in marshy places. The Bur-reed 
(Sparganium) is less known than the other. It 
is shown on the right-hand side of the engraving. 
It is from two to 
four feet high, has 
long ribbon - like 
leaves, and bears 
its flowers in dense 
globular heads, 
scattered along the 
stem; the upper 
ones are sterile, 
but the lower ones 
ripen into a spheri- 
cal cluster of point- 
ed seed - vessels, 
forming a bur an 
inch or more in 
diameter. The Cat- 
tail (Typha) is too 
well known to re- 
quire description. 
These plants are 
collected towards 
the end of sum- 
mer, dried in bun- 
dles, and _ stored 
away. When re- 
quired for use, 
they are soaked 
for some hours in water, and then wrung out. 
Baltet, in his excellent work on the Art of 
Grafting, recommends these tying materials, but 
says: “A proper medium between wet and dry 
is necessary. If too dry the leaves lack strength 
and break; and if too moist they cause the de- 





™ CAT-TAIL.—( Typha.) 








cay of the bud.” Some of the western nursery- 
men find Indian corn husks, those of delicate 
texture selected from the inner layers, to serve 
admirably as a tie in budding. It is preferred 
by some nurserymen to all other ties, as it de- 
cays very soon, and yielding to the growth 
of the stock, saves the trouble of removal. 





The Variegated Alyssum. 





The common Sweet Alyssum (Alyssum mari- 
timum), is a well-known, garden annual, form- 
ing large spreading tufts with numerous clusters 
of small, white flowers, which resemble those of 
the Candy-tuft in appearance, and have a re- 
markably sweet, honey-like odor. Of late years 
avariety with the leaves margined with yellow- 
ish-white has appeared in our collections, and 
is very useful in contrast with other plants, as 
its subdued color answers admirably to set off 





VARIEGATED ALYSSUM, 


more brilliant things. The variegation is so 
fixed that it is reproduced true from seed. Seeds 
are yielded but sparingly, and the plant is gener- 
ally propagated from cuttings, which are rooted 
with ease. It is frequently grown in green-houses 
in winter; and is useful for hanging baskets. 
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Growing Lettuce in Hot-beds, 


BY PETER HENDERSON. 
—_—~>— 


In this latitude the seed for lettuce to be grown 
in hot-beds should be sown, to be safe, at two 
different times, say, August 25th and September 
5th. The variety best suited for the purpose is 
. the Boston Market or Tennis Ball. 
Before sowing, the bed. for the seed 
should be prepared in the very 
best manner by thoroughly . plow- 
ing and harrowing, or digging and 
raking, and be enriched with short 
manure thoroughly incorporated 
with the soil. The-surface being 
fined down by raking, the seed 
should be sown thinly-; whether 
broadcast or in rows makes little 
difference, but if sown so that the 
plants will stand an inch apart 
each way, when they come up, 
they will be much stronger than if 
they are at half that distance. As 
the weather is often dry at the 
season named, the seed after being 
raked in should be rolled with a 
heavy roller or trodden down with 
the feet, particularly if the soil is 
dry. If the seed has been regu- 
larly sown, but little labor will be 
necessary except to pull out such 
weeds as may come up, but if too 
thick, the plants had better be thin- 
ned out to the required distance. 

The next thing now is to prepare for the hot- 
beds. The best situation for them is a position 
sheltered by woods, hills, or. fencing, from the 
north and west.. The number to be used must 
govern the length of the lines; but we should 
say that a convenient length is 300 feet, or about 
100 sashes in length, leaving a distance of nine 
or ten feet between the rows so that a cart or 
wagon can pass between with manure, soil, ctc., 
also for the convenience of laying the mats and 
shutters used in covering. The pits for the 
hot-beds are sunk about 2?|, feet deep, and of 
the width of the 
sash—6 feet. Posts 
are placed along the 
back rising above 
the surface 9 or 10 
inches, and along 
the front about 6 
inches less, to give 
pitch. To _ these 
posts, boards are 
nailed; and across 
are placed the slides 
or rafters on which 
the sashes rest. This 
completes the mak- 
ing of the pit. As 
the lettuce plants 
will be fit to be 
planted about ~ the 
middle of October, 
the manure or ma- 
terial for the hot- 
bed should have 
been in preparation, 
at least three weeks 
previous. This may 
either be horse ma- 
nure mixed with leaves, or with refuse hops, 
or stable manure only; but of whatever com- 
posed it must be placed in heaps to induce fer- 
mentation, and frequently turned to “sweeten” 
it or dispel the rank heat. When ready it should 
be placed in the pit to the depth of about 18 
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inches; if rough it may be trodden down by the 
feet tothat depth, but if short and heavy, it need 
only be patted down by the fork; for, if the heat- 
ing material is short and wet, being too much 
trodden down it will “ fire-fang,” or burn itself 
out. On the manure, place 4 or 6 inches of soil 
previously prepared by having at least one- 
fourth of its bulk well pulverized manure. It is 
now ready for planting. The plants should 
be about 7 inches apart each way, or, about fifty 
under each sash. If the weather is mild after 
planting, the sashes must be lifted so as to ensure 
thorough ventilation, but they need not be coy- 
ered at night with mats or shutters until frost 
comes, Through November no other covering 
except straw mats will be necessary; but from 
December onward the mats must be covered 
by shutters so as to entirely protect the lettuce 
from frost, or at least prevent it from getting 
frozen hard; a slight frost would not materially 
injure it, but if kept entirely clear of frost so much 
the better. If due attention has been given to 
the crop it will be ready for market about 
Christmas, or at least a portion of it, as it varies 
from Christmas until the end of January. At this 
season it brings at wholesale, if a fair crop, an 
average of $10 per 100 heads, giving, say clear 
of all contingencies, $4 per sash. Now to con- 
tinue the use of the sashes, a reserve of plants 
must be on hand, that have been planted thickly 
in cold-frames, to plant in the hot-beds as soon 
as the first crop has been cut out. This is a sim- 
ple matter now, for everything is ready, and all 
that is necessary is to fork up the soil a-fresh 
and plant as before; following the same process 
of protecting at night with mats and shutters, 
and ventilating during fine weather. The crop 
will come in by the first of April; at this time the 
price is sometimes lower, but rarely lower than 
$3 per sash. About the first of April is in 
time to plant the third crop of lettuce which 
will come in about.the middle of May, bringing, 
say, $2 per sash. Thus the three crops give in 
the aggregate, $9 per sash. These prices are a 
fair average for the winter and spring of 1870. 
Let us look at the first cost and receipts of, say, 
200 sashes, 3X6, at $3.00 each.............0...0- 0005 $600 


Construction of pits for same.....................0. 200 
200 % inch Pine shutters, @$1.50... ............... 300 
NED, «5. once wnwsccnen > ooreccee 150 
Labor of one person from 1st Oct. to Ist June...... 300 
Cost of selling $1,800 at 10 per cent................. 180 
20 loads manure at $3 per load...................0005 60 

$1,790 


Product of the three crops of 200 sashes at $9 each $1,800 


tS ee a Se $ 10 

It will be understood that $1,250 of this 
amount of expenditure is capital invested in 
material that will keep in good working order, 
with a little repairing, for a dozen years. I have 
sashes in use now which have been in the service 
for 20 years, which may still do duty 10 years 
longer. I think it safe to say that the yearly 
profit at present prices (and they are better than 
they were twenty years ago), of 200 sashes 
properly worked in lettuce thus grown, would 
give from $800 to $1,000 a year toa man who 
was not afraid of putting his own shoulder to 
the wheel. It must not be supposed that 2,000 
sashes would give a profit in the same ratio. 
For the reason as I have before said, in writing 
on vegetable products, that one man having a 
large quantity of a perishable article on hand 
will often experience a difficulty in selling it. 


- 





A Rotter Barrow.—An implement in which 
the garden roller and wheel-barrow are com- 
bined, is in use in the public grounds and gar- 

dens in England. The engraving renders any 
_ description unnecessary. When used asa roller 


‘ 








it may be brought to the desired weight by 
placing stones in the box, which is made of iron 
plate. It is emptied by lifting the handle and 
dumping the contents. It possesses advantages 
over a common wheel-barrow, as it is not, like 
that, liable to cut up the walks and lawns—a 
great annoyance, especially in wet weather. The 





ROLLER BARROW. 


implement is found useful in carrying away cut 
grass and fallen leaves, and in bringing ferti- 
lizers on to lawns, or in general garden traffic. 
at O a > 
Summer Propagation of Shrubs. 
ae 

Those who wish to multiply such shrubs as 
they have in their gardens, generally divide a 
clump or remove suckers, as the case may be. 
Some shrubs divide very well in these ways, 
but with others the stems thus separated are 
but poorly furnished with roots; and when set 
out, if they live at all, are a long while in be- 
coming vigorous plants. It is much better to 
start vigorous little plants from cuttings. Nur- 
serymen and florists who do things on a large 
scale, use appliances adapted to the work; and 
the amateur, seeing the extensive propagating 
houses, is apt to think that he could not suc- 
ceed without a similar arrangement. With a 
saucer of clean sand and a supply of water, he 
can do, in summer at least, quite as well in a 
gmall way as the florist does in his large opera- 
tions. Wehave before described and advocated 
what is called saucer propagation for verbenas 
and other soft wooded plants. Our own suc- 
cessand that of our friends, in multiplying shrubs 
by its use, induces us to commend it to those who 
have choice shrubs which they would like to 
propagate. A saucer or similar dish is filled 
with clean sand—beach sand will do if the salt 
is washed out of it. Cuttings of the green, ten- 
der growth of shrubs an inch or so long are 
stuck in the sand close together. The sand is 
then made thoroughly wet—“ sopping wet,” and 
kept so, the saucer being exposed to full sun- 
light. Success depends upon keeping the sand 
always wet; and as evaporation proceeds rapid- 
ly in summer, the process requires more care 
than when cuttings are treated in this way in the 
spring months. The Terrace-pot described by 
Mr. Henderson in May last would obviate the 
necessity for frequent watering. As soon as the 
cuttings show a root, no matter how small, they 
should be potted in small pots of good soil and 
placed in the shade fora few days. Weigelas, 
Spireas, and a few other shrubs that we have 
tried in this manner succeeded admirably. We 
do not say that all shrubs will doas well, as they 
differ very much in the ease with which they 
strike root. Another method is to use hardened 
or partly ripened wood of the present season’s 
growth, and place the cuttings in a frame coy- 
ered by a sash and in a shady place. A substi- 
tute for a sash may be made by tacking a piece 
of muslin over a frame. This will admit suffi- 
cient light and prevent too rapid evaporation. 
The earth in which the cuttings are placed should 
be light and sandy, and water must be supplied 
as often as needed. Not only may cuttings of 
shrubs be treated in this manner, but those of 
Geraniums and other plants desired for the 
house in the winter may be rooted with ease. 











Markets near Home. 
oa 

The natural gravitation of produce is towards 
the large cities. This is true not only of 
the heavier productions of the farm, but 
fruits and garden vegetables find their way 
there as well. The small towns and vil- 
lages within fifty miles of New York City are 
supplied in good part with fruits and vegetables 
that have first made a journey to the city, and 
are from here distributed to various points, 
The same is doubtless true of other large cities, 
The markets of towns and villages are poorly 
supplied with things that are produced in abund- 
ance in their immediate vicinity. Large city mar- 
kets present advantages to both producer and 
consumer. The one whoraises garden-produce 
isalways sure of a sale at some rate; and he 
who would purchase is quite certain to.find any 
article in season that he may desire. On the 
other hand the producer often suffers when 
there isa “glut in the market,” and the pur- 
chaser has his articles in all the worse condi- 
tion for long travel. We give an instance of 
what was done by a gentleman of our acqnaint- 
ance last season, as an illustration of what may 
be done towards establishing a market near 
home. This gentleman grows strawberries 
largely, but he is a little north of New York; 
and by the time his fruit is ready the market is 
overflowing with berries from New Jersey, and 
he has been obliged to sell his fine fruit at the 
time when prices were at their lowest. Last 
year he took his fruit to “S.,” a flourishing 
town about ten miles from his place, and had it 
understood that he would bring it regularly 
during the season. Both parties were satisfied 
with the arrangement; the people of “S.” found 
that they need not send to New York for ber- 
ries, and the grower obtained much better re- 
turns, as he saved freight and commissions, 
We have no doubt that what was done in this 
instance may be done in many others; and that 
growers who live near towns and villages will 
often do better in the long run to establish a 
market for perishable articles, in small places, 
than take the risks of the enormous competition 
always found in the larger ones. One essen- 
tial to success in this matter is to convince the 
customers of the smaller place that the sup- 
ply will be sufficient and regular; otherwise 
they will prefer to send to the great centers 
where they know that the supply is certain. 


See 


Notes from the Pines, 


a 

RHODODENDRONS !—It is very satisfactory to 
look at that group; to be sure there are only five 
plants; but if one wishes to see them by the 
acre he should go to Parsons & Co’s Nursery 
in Flushing, where they are made a specialty. 
I don’t know how a few dollars can be better 
invested in flowering shrubs than to use them 
for Rhododendrons. Only sorts of proved 
hardiness should be purchased. Many suppose 
that they require great care and petting, but they 
will grow in any good garden soil ‘except it 
contains too much lime. They will stand a 
great deal of abuse. I have one in flower as I 
write, which two years ago some wretch pulled 
up, broke from it every flower cluster, and left 
ita wreck of a plant, too unsightly to be returned 
to its former place. I put it to bed in a pail, in 
a corner of the backyard for a hospital, and fed 
it on water. It broke finely and in autumn was 
well supplied with foliage and buds and the 
next spring bloomed as well as if nothing had 
happened to it. Aside from the beauty of their 
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ploom, the fine, broad foliage, which is green all 
the year, commends them. 


Movine A Larce Ansor-Vita%.—A fine 
Arbor-Vite, twenty feet high and furnished to 
the ground, stood too near the house; and after 
much hesitation we concluded to move it. The 
earth was dug away so as to leave a good ball 
with the roots, and then it was to be transport- 
ed to its new place upon a stone-boat. Every- 
thing was made ready, and some extra force 
called in; but the tree set all our calculations at 
naught. The sandy soil would not stay with 
the roots at all, but left them almost as clean as 
if they had been washed. The roots were kept 
wet until they were covered in replanting, and 
now the new growth is starting and the removal 
is thus far asuccess, August, however, will de- 
cide the matter. 


Porson Ivy isa great nuisance. One of us 
has been sorely poisoned by it. It is not only 
dangerous, but a miserable weed which is most 
difficult to eradicate. Probably only a small 
minority of people are susceptible to its poison- 
ous influence, but -it affects a sufficient number 
to make it a serious nuisance, and one which 
should be suppressed. In many places it covers 
almost every fencepost. If it is proper to make 
laws restraining a man from raising Canada 
thistles to infest his neighbor’s land, there ought 
to be one to prevent him from poisoning 
his neighbors as they pass along the highway. 





Honrysuckies.—Dr. K. has the pillars of 
his veranda very neatly covered with honey- 
suckles ; four vines run up at each pillar and are 
equally covered with foliage from the bottom to 
the top. We generally see naked stems below 
and a mass of branches above, The Doctor 
sets out a plant and allows four shoots to start 
from the root; these are each trained to a per- 
pendicular wire. When the shoots are a few 
feet high the point is pinched; this causes a 
branch to start at each leaf; the uppermost 
branch will continue up the wire for a leader 
and after a while it is pinched again. The side 
shoots are also pinched if they grow too strong. 
The result is a stem with short branches along 
its sides, which makes a very neat appearance. 
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Can I Succeed as a Market Gardener ? 
BY PETER HENDERSON. 
—_e——- 

“T). H.,” writes me thus: “I am a _ book- 
keeper with a salary from which I can save but 
little; but by rigid economy during a series of 
years, I have scraped together $2,000. My 
health is only ordinary. With that capital can 
I succed as a Market Gardener by hiring an ex- 
perienced gardener ?”———This inquiry is a type 
of hundreds I now receive annually, and to 
which may be given this general reply. From 
the nature of the question no very definite 
answer can be given, though I would say that 
the chances are two to one against success. It 
is a well-known fact that the chances of success 
in mercantile business are even far less than 
this. ‘D. H.” may be a capital book-keeper, 
yet it is doutful if he has the necessary endur- 
ance to stand the wear on the constitution that 
market gardening involves. If he concludes to 
start at gardening, he is more likely than not to 
select a soil entirely unsuited to the purpose. In 
most sections of the country there are fewer soils 
suitable for the cultivation of vegetables than 
there are those that are unsuitable. Again, he 
is an educated man, and this very fact would be 
rather against him than otherwise; as it would 





naturally incline him to refined society and asso- 
ciations, which I am sorry to say the beginner 
in market gardening cannot possibly afford to 
indulge in. The hiring of an “experienced 
gardener” would take all the cream off of the 
profits; experienced market gardeners are ex- 
ceedingly scarce; our laborers in the market 
gardens are generally an ignorant class, with 
very little ambition, and not one in a hundred 
of them is fit to manage. Though employing 
thirty hands myself, I have often been sadly at 
aloss to select from them a suitable man as 
foreman, though many of them had been with 
me for years. When one shows the necessary 
ability, his services are much sought after, and 
he readily commands $500 or $6002 year and 
board. Clerks, book-keepers, nor city-bred men 
generally, are not the ones likely to be success- 
ful as workers of the soil; few of them have 
any conception of the labor required to be done 
to ensure success. I started business in Jersey 
City at the age of 23, with a capital of $500, 
which it had taken me three years to make as a 
working gardener. For the first five years I 
was in business, Ican safely say that we worked, 
on an average, sixteen hours a day, winter and 
summer, with rarely a day for recreation. Now 
the majority of clerks, book-keepers, or sales- 
men do not work much more than half that 
time, and few of them could endure this length- 
ened strain in a summer’s sun,—and without 
this endurance success is out of the question; 
for all beginners to-day must do as we did until 
they get their heads above water,—or else such 
is the competition, they must go to the wall in 
the business; we therefore caution “ D. H.,” and 
all such who are not in robust health to avoid 
either farming or gardening, if their necessities 
require them to make a living thereby. That the 
work of the farmer or gardener is conducive to 
health when health has not been impaired, there 
is no question; but the long hours of labor and 
the exposure necessary to success must tell 
against a feeble constitution. 


a 
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Perfected Crown Grafting. 











Having occasion to graft over a pear-tree 
while it was in full leaf, we tried, for most of the 
limbs, what the French call the Perfected Crown 
Graft. The cion is shaped as shown in figure 1. 
Thestock is prepared by cutting it off as for 
cleft grafting, but if only one cion is to be in- 
serted, it is cut sloping as in figure 2. Instead 
of making a cleft in the wood, a longitudinal cut 
is madethrough the bark only. <A thin line of 
bark is cut a- 
way from the 
left-hand edge 
of the wedge- 
shaped portion 
of the cion, as 
at J, fig. 1. The 
left-hand por- 
tion of the bark 
of the stock, (C, 
fig. 2), is slight- 
ly lifted and 
the cion thrust 
down between 
itand the wood, 
the edge, J, of the cion coming in contact with 
that portion (D, fig. 2), of the bark of the stock 
that is not disturbed. Figure 3 shows the cion 
in place. Two cions may be placed in a large 





PERFECTED GRAFTING. 


limb, in which case it is cut off square, and the 
notch on the cion is square instead of slanting. 
The wounds are covered with grafting wax in 








the usual manner. The success thus far is very 
satisfactory ; but it remains to be seen if the union 
will be strong enough when the grafts have 
grown larger. The operation is much easier to 
perform than to describe, and is quite rapidly 
done. After the stock has started to grow, 
this method is much safer than cleft grafting, 
which at that season is troublesome to do, 


a 
eo 


Peach Crates. 
aes 

Planters will now be making ready for the 
transportation of their crop to market, and we 
give the following timely directions for making 
a crate from Mr. Fulton’s very thorough work 
on Peach Culture: “The standard dimensions 
of a crate are eight inches wide, fourteen deep, 
-and twenty-three and a half long, outside meas- 
ure. They are made of pine or other light wood. 
The ends and partition are sawed three-quarters 
of aninch thick, seven and a half wide, and four- 
teen long. The bottom and top twenty-three 
and a half long, six and a half wide, and three- 
eighths of an inch thick. The sides are com- 
posed of four slats, twenty-three and a half inch- 
es long, two and a half inches wide, and also 
three-eighths of an inch thick. Sometimes light- 
er stuff is used. The ends and partition are 
thicker, because to these all the other pieces are 
nailed. The whole crate consists of thirteen 
pieces. It is very simple in construction, and 
any intelligent hand, with a proper frame, can 
put it up without difficulty. The stuff is some- 
times planed on the outside, which gives it a 
much neater appearance. Crates cost from 
thirteen to = 
twenty dol- 
lars per 100. 
—They go 
with the 
peaches, 
andareney- ~~ : 
er returned; CRATE. 
hence, those who ship in crates must provide as 
many crates as they have fruit to fill them. The 
reasons they are not returned, are two. First: 
they cannot be packed in each other like bas- 
kets, but occupy precisely as much room as 
when full. They are much more troublesome to 
handle, and the transporters will not return 
them free of charge as they do baskets. Second- 
ly: they are usually reshipped or sent at once to 
a distant market, and sold with the peaches.” 
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Worms on Currant BusHes.—We have 
often recommended the use of ;owdered white 
hellebore to destroy the caterpillars which feed 
upon the leaves of currant bushes, This is very 
efficacious, though it is somewhat inconvenient to 
use on account of the violent sneezing produced 
if any of the powder finds its way into the nos- 
trils. Mr. H. G. White, of Buffalo, N. Y., finds 
a mixture of tar and soap to destroy the cater- 
pillars. ‘Take of common pine tar a pint and 
twice the quantity of common soft soap; stir 
well together and pour sufficient hot water up- 
on it to dissolve, and mix it; this will make 
about two pailfuls of the tar water. With a 
fine sprinkler, or with a syringe, wet the bushes 
thoroughly. This same mixture is better for 
rose bushes than soap alone, or whale-oil soap, as 
I have tried both.” Mr. W. states that some of 
his neighbors find that coal ashes, put upon 
the soil around the currant bushes, keep them 
free from the caterpillars. This may be owing to 
the fact that a layer of ashes makes a barrier 
through which the parent insect cannot penetrate 
when it leaves its winter quarters in the ground. 
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Half-hardy Passion-flowers. 


——e 


The most beautiful species of Passion-flower | 
' ment a veranda or trellis. 


(Passiflora) can only be grown in the green- 
house ; but there are two which 
can, with a little care, be kept 
in the ground through the 
winter, and though not so 
showy as the more tender ones, 
are sufficiently beautiful and 
interesting to repay the little 
trouble they require. Thespe- 
cies referred to are the Blue 
Passion-flower (P. cerulea), 
from Brazil, and the Flesh- 
colored (P. incarnata), which 
is native from Virginia south- 
ward. These are vines, climb- 
ing twenty feet or more by 
means of tendrils, and produc- 
ing lobed leaves and pretty 
flowers that are remarkable in 
structure. The one figured is 
the Blue Passion-flower, and 
shows the general characters 
of the flower in all the species. 
There are five petals and as 
many divisions of the calyx, 
which last are colored on the 
inside and give the flower the 
appearance of being composed 
of ten petals. Within the pe- 
tals is a conspicuous crown of 
rays, or thread-like - bodies, 
which adds much to the show- 
iness of the flowers, as it is 
usually more strikingly colored 
than the petals. Then we 
have five stamens and one 
pistil, which bears three styles 
with large button-like stigmas 
at their extremities. The showy 
crown, which is composed of 
one or more rows of slender 
threads, has been a puzzle to 
botanists. Some regard the rays 
as modified stamens, and it is stated that anthers 
have been produced upon them. The fruit is a 
large berry with a tough rind, containing nu- 
merous seeds imbedded in a pulp. The fruit of 
many species is edible ; that of our native Flesh- 
colored one is known as “ Maypops,” and that 
of a South-American species is the much es- 
teemed Granadilla. 
The name Passion- 
flower was given by 
the early South- 
American mission- 
aries who saw in 
different parts of the 
‘ plant symbols of the 
crucifixion. The 
three styles wefe to 
them the three nails, 
two for the hands 
and one for the feet; 
the five stamens were 
the five wounds; the 
rays the crown of \ 
thorns; the ten parts 
of the calyx and co- 
rolla the Apostles ; CUR 
Peter who denied 5 
and Judas who be- 
trayed, being absent; the tendrils represented the 
scourges, and the lobed leaves the hands of the 
persecutors. It does not need any such exercise 
of the imagination to make the Passion-flower 
beautiful; and it deserves to be classed with our 


| 
| 
| 
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most desirable climbers. Plants of the Blue spe- 
cies are to be had of the florists; it may be kept 
as a green-house plant, or, planted out to orna- 
The stem is killed by 


BLUE PASSION-FLOWER—(Lussiflora ceerulea. ) 


the frost, but if the root has a good covering of 


leaves over it, it may be preserved through the 
winter. In warmer countries it is hardy, and 
forms a trunk as large as one’s wrist. The native 
species is rarely seen in cultivation, probably 
for the reason that it, like many other native 
plants, is more difficult to procure than the exotic 


STRIKING STRAWBERRY RUNNERS IN POTS. 


ones. It is, however, well worthy of a place 
in the garden. Another native species, found 
as far north as Pennsylvania, is the Yellow 
Passion-flower (Passiflora lutea), which has 
greenish-yellow flowers about an inch broad. 








Pot-layered Strawberries, 
a 

The propagation of Strawberries by Striking 
their runners in pots has already been recom. 
mended in these columns, but 
another season’s experience 
has so impressed us with the 
superiority of this method, that 
we desire to call attention to 
it with more emphasis. It jg 
not a process that commends 
itself to those who grow straw- 
berries by the acre, but for the 
amateur it is of the greatest 
convenience; as it not only 
renders him independent of 
the season, but saves him a 
year’s time. Let us suppose a 
runner roots at the present 
time in the soil of the bed. If 
taken up and planted out in 
the fall, it may bear a few ber- 
ries next year, but nota full 
crop until the spring of 1872, 
Tf put out in the spring of "71, 
it will not bear until the spring 
following. If the same layer 
be rooted in a pot, and as soon 
as it is fairly established, it is 
turned out of the pot, say in 
July, it will make a strong 
plant before winter, and bear 
well the next season. One 
great advantage in using pot- 
layers is, that the roots are 
undisturbed, and the planting 
may be done in the hottest 
weather.—The operation of 
pot-layering is a very simple 
one. Prepare a compost of 
good garden soil, and well-de- 
composed manure, letting it be 
light, rich, and fine. With 
this fill small pots; some use 
them as large as 4 inches 
across, but the size known in 
the trade as verbena pots are sufficiently large. 
These may be had at the potteries at about a 
cent a piece, if many are taken. The pots of 
compost are sunk in the soil of the bed under a 
runner, before it has taken root and become 
fixed in the bed. The pots are plunged quite 
down to their rims. It will be found neces- 
sary to lay a small 
stone or clod on the 
runner to keep the 
wind from moving 
it out of place, or to 
fix the runner by 
pressing it into the 
soil of the pot.— 
Roots will be form- 
ed rapidly in the rich 
compost in the pots, 
and when the plant 
~ has become well 
rooted, it may be 
B separated from the 
mother plant, and 
set in the bed where 
it is to fruit. The 
illustration shows 
the manner in which 
the pots are placed. 
After a runner takes root, it will throw off 
another, and this another, and so on. When 
but few plants are wanted, it is well to pinch 
off the secondary runners, and allow only 
those from the mother plant to take root. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD. 


gar (For other Household Items, see “ Basket” pages.) 

MN pS ~ 
A Jelly Bag. 
a 

The brilliancy of jellies is secured by careful fil- 
tering through a flannel bag. The old chemists 
under the name of Hippocrates’ sleeve made use of 
the same thing that we call a jelly bag. It is a 
conical bag of stout flannel, shaped 
as in the figure, stretched upon a hoop. 
One 14 inches deep, and 7 inches 
across the mouth, is a convenient size 
for ordinary use. The seam should be 
double stitched to make sure that no 
liquid will pass through it. As the 
bag requires to be washed, it ought 
not to be permanently attached to the 
hoop. A broad hem may be made at 
the top into which a wire or whale- 
bone hoop may be inserted, or the 
mouth of the bag be finished by sewing 
a cord to it to make a strong edge. It 
can then be easily sewed to a hoop each time it is 
used. In straining jellies which solidify when 
cold, the bag should be hung near the fire. The 
first portion which runs through will be turbid, 
and should be poured back into the bag. 
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About Canning Fruit. 
gen 

So much has been said about preserving fruit in 
air-tight cans or jars, that we are surprised that the 
inquiries still come for descriptions of the process. 
As our circle of readers widens, it each year in- 
cludes new ones who do not seem to have practised 
this admirable household economy. Only a short 
time ago a letter came from Africa, saying that the 
writer had seen peaches from America put up ina 
thin liquid, and asking if we could find out how it 
was done. In ourown families the canning of fruit 
is a matter of course, and we advise all who have 
never tried it to do so once; they will be sure to 
keep up the practice afterwards. 

THE PRINCIPLE should be understood, in order 
to work intelligently. The fruit is preserved by 
placing it in a vessel from which the external air is 
entirely excluded. This is effected by surrounding 
the fruit by liquid, and by the use of heat to rarify 
and expel the air that may be entangled in the fruit 
or lodged in its pores. The preservation docs not 
depend upon sugar, though enough of this is used 
in the liquid which covers the fruit to make it pal- 
atable. The heat answers another purpose ; it de- 
stroys the ferment which fruits naturally contain, 
and as long as they are kept from contact with the 
external air they do not decompose. 

Tur VESSELS in which fruits are preserved are 
tin, glass, and earthenware. Tin is used at the 
factories where large quantities are put up for 
commerce, but is seldom used in families, as more 
skill in soldering is required than most persons pos- 
sess. Besides, the tins are not generally safe to use 
more than once. Glass is the preferable material, 
as it is readily cleaned and allows the interior to 
be frequently inspected. Any kind of bottle or jar 
that has a mouth wide enough to admit the fruit 
and that can be securely stopped, positively air- 
tight—which is much closer than water-tight—will 
answer. Jars of various patterns and patents are 
‘made for the purpose, and are sold at the crockery 
and grocery stores. These have wide mouths, 
and a glass or metallic cap which is made to fit 
very tightly by an India-rubber ring between the 
metal and the glass. The devices for these caps 
are numerous, and much ingenuity is displayed in 
inventing them. We have used several patterns 
without much difference in success, but have found 
there was some difference in the facility with which 
the jars could be opened and closed. The best are 
those in which atmospheric pressure helps the 
sealing, and where the sole dependence is not upon 
Screws or clamps. To test a jar, light a slip of pa- 
perand hold it within it. The heat of the flame 
wil’ expand the air and drive out a portion of it. 





Now put on the cap; when the jar becomes cool 
the air within will contract, and the pressure 
of the external air should hold the cover on so 
firmly that it cannot be pulled off without first let- 
ting in air by pressing aside the rubber or by such 
other means as is provided in the construction 
of the jar. When regular fruit jars are not used, 
good corks and cement must be provided. 

CEMENT is made by melting 11{ oz. of tallow with 
11b. rosin. The stiffness of the cement may be gov- 
erned by the use of more or less tallow. After 
the jar is corked, tie a piece of stout drilling over 
the mouth. Dip the cloth on the mouth of the jar 
into the melted cement, rub the cement on the 
cloth with a stick to break up the bubbles, and 
leave a close covering. 

THE Process.—Everything should be in readi- 
ness, the jars clean, the covers well fitted, the fruit 
picked over or otherwise prepared, and cement and 
corks, if these are used, at hand. The bottles or 
jars are to receive a very hot liquid, and they must 
be gradually warmed beforehand, by placing warm 
water in them, to which boiling, water is gradually 
added. Commence by making 4 syrup in the pro- 
portion of a pound of white sugar to a pint of wa- 
ter, using less sugar if this quantity will make the 
fruit too sweet. When the syrup boils, add as 
much fruit as it will cover, let the fruit heat in the 
syrup gradually, and when it comes to a boil 
ladle it into the jars or bottles which have been 
warmed as above directed. Put in as much fruit 
as possible, and then add the syrup to fill up all the 
interstices among the fruit; then put on the cover 
or insert the stopper as soon as possible. Havea 
cloth at hand dampened in hot water to wipe the 
necks of the jars. When one lot has been bottled, 
proceed with more, adding more sugar and water 
if more syrup is required. Juicy fruits will di- 
minish the syrup much less than others. When 
the bottles are cold, put them away iy a cool, dry, 
and dark place. Do not tamper with the covers 
in any way. The bottles should be inspected every 
day for a weck or so, in order to discover if any are 
imperfect. If fermentation has commenced, bub- 
bles will be seen in the syrup, and the covers will 
be loosened. If taken at once, the contents may 
be saved by thoroughly reheating.—Another way 
is to prepare a syrup and allow it to cool. Place 
the fruit in the bottles, cover with the syrup and 
then set the bottles nearly up to their rims ina 
boiler of cold water. Some wooden slats should 
be placed at the bottom of the boiler to keep the 
bottles from contact with it. The water in the 
boiler is then heated and kept boiling until the 
fruit in the bottles is thoroughly heated through, 
when the covers are put on, and the bottles allow- 
ed to cool. It is claimed that the flavor of the fruit 
is better preserved in this way than by the other. 


WHAT MAY BE PRESERVED.—AII the fruits that 
are used in their fresh state or for pies, etc., and 
Rhubarb, or Pie-plant, and Tomatoes. Green Peas, 
and Corn, cannot be readily preserved in families, 
as they require special apparatus. Strawberries. 
Hard-fleshed sour varieties, such as the Wilson, are 
better than the more delicate kinds. Directions 
for these, as well as for Raspberries will be found in 
a Basket item. 

Currants need more sugar than the foregoing. 
Blackberries and Huckleberries are both very satis- 
factorily preserved, and make capital pies. Cher- 
vies and Plums need only picking over. Teaches 
need peeling and quartering. The skin may be 
removed from ripe peaches by scalding them 
in water or weak lye for a few seconds, and 
then transferring them to cold water. Some ob- 
tain a strong peach flavor by boiling a few peach 
meats in the syrup. We have had peaches keep 
three years, and were then ‘better than those sold 
at the stores. Pears are pared and halved, or 
quartered, and the core removed. The best, high- 
flavored and melting varieties only should be 
used. Coarse baking pears are unsatisfactory. 
Apples. Very few put upthese. Try some high- 
flavored ones, and you will be pleased with 
them. Quinces. There is a great contrast be- 
tween guinces preserved in this way and those 








done up in the old way of pound for pound. They 
do not become hard, and they remain of a fine 
light color. Tomatoes require cooking longer than 
the fruits proper. See directions for these among 
Basket items. Any intelligent person who un- 
derstands the principle upon which fruit is pre- 
served in this way, will soon find the mechanical 
part easy of execution and the results satisfactory 
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Sleeping and Eating as related to Health. 


BY FAITH ROCHESTER. 





— 

How many healthy men and women can you 
count on your fingers ?~—grown up persons who 
have no dyspepsia, rheumatism, bowel diseases, 
headaches, nervousness, nor any other of the long 
list of ills that flesh is heir to. These “ visitations 
of Providence’’ are penalties for violating the laws 
of health ; or, they are the harvest that results from 
the sowing of bad seed in the way of wrong habits. 
For the old sinners there is not much help nor hope ; 
but how shall we save the children from the dis- 
eased and enfeebled condition of their parents? It 
is time for American women to take the matter in 
hand. It would be ludicrous if it were less sad,— 
the idea of such aset of feeble and nervous crea- 
tures as American women generally are, setting 
themselves up as the guardians of health! But all 
must agree that this properly falls within the 
natural ‘‘sphere” of woman. It is a household 
matter. For, you sec, we women almost have it in 
our power to make or ruin the health and useful- 
ness of the best and wisest citizens by our manage- 
ment or mismanagement of our homes. Mental 
and moral power depend largely upon the physi- 
cal condition ; and this depends upon the food we 
eat, the rest and exercise we take, the air we 
breathe, and the cheerfulness of,our homes. Good 
sleep is essential to health. Both brain and body 
need plenty of rest to keep them in good working 
condition for a series of years. Nothing makes 
young women grow old-looking so fast as keeping 
late hours. Nine o’clock is the old-fashioned, 
country bed-time; and it is the best bed-time in a 
majority of cases. Of course the little children 
should go earlier. If they go to sleep in a happy 
frame of mind it will help much toward refreshing 
slumber. <A cheerful ‘‘ good night,’ and an affec- 
tionate kiss (if there is sufficient spontaneity about 
it to make it worth anything) are decidedly health- 
Jul for the little ones. 

The skin is full of pores, through which impuri- 
ties are thrown off from the system. This exhala- 
tion goes on more rapidly during sleep than at any 
other time. For this reason, if for no other, the 
body should be washed after a day of sweating 
work or play in the dust. Attention to this will 
do much in the way of preventing bowel diseases 
and fevers. On account of the exhalation of im- 
purities through the skin during sleep, the bedding 
should be well aired, each day, before making up. 

I have nothing to say about feather-beds. None 
of our family like them ; but I would willingly pro- 
vide one for any elderly person to whom habit had 
made it seem a necessity. The spring mattrass 
is generally satisfactory, but it needs a warm 
mattrass over it in winter. For my own use I 
should not ask anything better than a bed of well- 
cured corn-husks, or, a good straw bed covered with 
a rather thin cotton mattrass or a thick comforter. 
Such a mattrass can be easily washed. Corn-husks 
wear longer than straw, make less dust, and are 
more elastic. A clean hair mattrass is an excellent 
bed; but it seems desirable to use bedding that can 
be cleansed without much trouble. The hair of a 
mattrass can be washed in cool water, dried in the 
sun, and put back in aclean tick. With a board 
frame the size of your mattrass, fastened up like a 
quilting frame, and with an upholsterer’s needle, 
you can make, or remake, your own mattrass. We 
made oneso; but I always dread to take hold of the 
thick heavy mattrasses in taking care of sleeping 
rooms. Feather pillows remain in favor after the 
pretty general “going out” of feather-beds—which 
is unreasonable, since the head should always be 
kept cool. An evenly-tacked, hair pillow suits me 
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best. It gets hard after several months’ use, but 
it is only a half-hour’s task to pick up the hair and 
tack it in again. It is horrible to sink an infant’s 
head in a soft, feather pillow, as cradle-babies are 
often treated. My babies have never seemed to 
need any pillow at all on a good mattrass; and, as 
I often sleep very comfortably without one myself, 
Iam not inclined to give them pillows so long as 
they seem contented without. High pillows are 
always objectionable; producing round shoulders 
and curved spines. A straight position of the body 
in bed is essential to the healthy action of the lungs, 
heart, and stomach during sleep. I can remember 
how I used to curl up almost double in order to 
keep warm on winter nights. I used to throw my 
woolen dress and skirt on the outside of the bed 
over my shoulders, and then draw up my feet to 
get them under its warmth, while all of the time 
extra quilts and blankets lay piled in the closet 
close by. Of course such a position is not good 
for the circulation of the blood, or for its purifica- 
tion by the free introduction of fresh air to the 
lungs. Children should not be allowed to go to 
bed with cold feet. It is a foolish habit to rely on 
a soapstone or flat-iron in bed; and there will be 
no need of it if the feet are warmed before going to 
bed, especially if warmed by exercise. Much 
‘*toasting”’ is not good for any part of the flesh. 
Cold feet often result from indigestion and lack of 
exercise. Tight shoes and tight gaiters also cause 
cold feet by preventing a free circulation of the 
blood. A cool foot bath (not cold, but comfortable) 
and a good rubbing afterward, before going to bed, 
are better than a soapstone to keep the feet warm. 

Not only should sleeping rooms and beds be well 
aired daily, but the rooms should always be venti- 
lated during the night. Itis best to have two open- 
ings on different sides of the room, so arranged 
that the bed does not stand in the draft; but any 
opening through which fresh air can get into the 
room is better than none. In a part of the coun- 
try where mosquitoes abound, it pays, in every way, 
to have netting in at least one sash of each window. 
If you cannot do better, frames can be made of 
pieces of lath nailed together with the netting 
tacked on with tape (or narrow strips of cloth) and 
small tacks. As it grows dark all the mosquitoes 
that get into the room fly towards the light, and you 
can easily kill them on the netting before bringing 
a lamp intothe room. Healthy sleep is almost 
impossible where insects of any kind have a chance 
to worry and devour. 

Nothing would drive me so near despair (as a 
house-keeper) as to find that bed-bugs had got a 
lodging in the walls of my house. Ina part of the 
country where they are common among your neigh- 
bors (and let all movers into a new locality take 
warning) ‘‘cternal vigilance is the price of” ex- 
emption from the nuisance. They come in books 
and papers that you lend, and they come in the gar- 
ments of your visitors. Bats bring them too; and 
this is another reason for keeping netting in the 
windows when bats are abroad. Kerosene oil is a 
good poison for these insects, applied to the joints 
of the bedstead. So is a strong brine of salt and 
water; or corrosive sublimate; but kill every one 
you see, and look sharp. 

When we get thoroughly civilized I belicve we 
shall all haye a good bed apiece, and never habit- 
ually sleep even two in abed ; but three inabed are 
always too many, even when one is a baby—especi- 
ally when one is a baby; it is quite too much for 
the little one. 

Old people almost always awake earlier than 
young persons do, and are apt to feel quite out of 
patience with the morning naps of later sleepers. 
It is unfair; for the growing boysand girls who are 
in their teens seem to need more sleep than any 
other class, except the very little ones. If they 
must rise early they should be particular to go to 
bed early. Late suppers interfere very mu¢h with 
refreshing sleep. I don’t mean party suppers, with 
their rich cakes and confectionery,—but farmers’ 
suppers, which are often deferred until the day’s 
work is all done, with an idea of saving time. The 

‘body is then so weary and the stomach so exhaust- 
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ed that good digestion is almost impossible; and 





yet this late meal is usually heavier than an earlier 
supper would have been. Broken rest, bad dreams, 
nightmares, and bad tastes in the mouth on awaken- 
ing, are the natural results of late or heavy sup- 
pers. If the stomach gets through its hard work 
and can rest during sleep, there is no trouble about 
lying on the back. Sick headaches may often be 
traced to heavy meals when the body was too much 
exhausted to digest them properly. With an early 
breakfast and dinner at twelve, supper should come 
as early as half-past five or six o’clock at the latest. 

Nearly all physicians agree that there is no more 
fruitful source of disease and death than intemper- 
ance in eating. It makes a great deal of difference 
what we eat, but quite as much difference to our 
good health how we eat; and I think it is the plain 
duty of parents to look after their children’s habits 
in this respect. Those children are fortunate who 
early get accustomed to plain fare and regular 
meals. With three meals a day there is no neces- 
sity for any extra lunches. If any mother thinks 
her children an exception to this rule, it would be 
well for her to experiment a little. Have it under- 
stood that nothing but plain, unbuttered bread is 
to be eaten between meals or away from the table, 
and very likely the child who eats little at the table 
and gets hungry for cookies and pieces of pie be- 
tween meals, will go hungry until the next meal 
rather than to eat bread alone. And yet there is no 
cruelty in this; for genuine hunger can be satisfied 
by plain bread. I have seen this tried, and think 
it a good way to break up a bad habit and save our 
children from dyspepsia. 

There has been considerable talk in the health 
journals lately, about drink at meals—whether 
warm drinks or cold water was best. I have 
wanted to put in my word, and here it is. There 
is very seldom any necessity for drinking at all at 
meal times. We have learned this pretty thorough- 
ly, and quite accidentally. When we ‘‘set up 
house-keeping,”’ one half of our family of two was 
accustomed to use tea and coffee. The other 
half had an aversion to them. Neither was willing 
to be a law-maker for the other, but the subject 
was often pleasantly discussed. I was willing to 
make tea and coffee for my husband as Jong as he 
believed in their use; but he never felt quite com- 
fortable taking these beverages alone. I could not 
conscientiously join with him, I saw so many mis- 
eries in the future as possible results of such a 
habit, and besides, we needed to economize. ‘Then 
let us drink water,’”’ said my husband. Soon after 
this decision, our little round table became some- 
what crowded by an additional plate, and we began 
to set the water-pitcher and tumblers on an adja- 
cent stand. I noticed that when I passed the wa- 
ter to one of my companions it seemed to suggest 
thirst where none had been previously felt; and, 
knowing that it is always unhealthy to wash down 
our food instead of chewing it thoroughly and 
mingling it well with the secretions of the mouth 
provided for the purpose of aiding digestion, I 
concluded to offer no one water until it was called 
for. This wrought a speedy change in our habits, 
and we were all surprised but well satisfied. For 
several years-we have not been in the habit of drink- 
ing anything at meals, and think nothing about it. 
Between meals we drink water as thirst requires. 
When we have no outsiders with us, we never 
think of putting water on the table, though in the 
way of variety we often have milk, and once ina 
great while, tea or coffee. I notice that when I 
put water on the table for one person, others are 
immediately seized with thirst ; but no young per- 
son stays with us long without unconsciously form- 
ing the habit of, eating without drinking. I think 
our children will thank us, by and by, if we teach 
them to cat slowly, without drinking, and to chew 
their food thoroughly. 

It goes far towards making food ‘‘set well’’ to 
eat it with no fear of evil results. Some people 
fancy that the chief reason why dyspeptics suffer 
from their food is their constant worry lest this or 
that will hurt them. There is some truth in it; but 
how can the poor sufferers help worrying at many 
of our tables, where healthful food is seldom found ? 
I have known dyspeptics who could get along very 
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comfortably at home, but who felt a Sreat dread of 
taking a meal away from home, lest the Only bread 
should be hot, shortened biscuit, and nothing else 
to satisfy hunger but rich cakes and preserves 
We ought always to have plain, cold bread on m2 
tables, and other food plainly cooked. For my own 
part, I feel responsible for most of the «“ 
health” of those who eat at our table. If any of 
them suffer from indigestion in any way, I cannot 
help studying upon the case to find the probable 
cause and the most natural dietetic cure. There js 
nothing more wholesome than good, ripe fruit 
taken with our meals. People suffer from eating 
fruit because they do not realize that it is food ; nd 
they load the stomach and tax the bowels with it 
when they are not in the least need of food, merely 
to gratify the taste. 

Dear, American Agriculturist girls, if you could 
only for one moment realize your power to help 
this nation, and save its people from sickness ang 
suffering, I am sure you would henceforth do your 
best to become strong and healthy, and try to learn 
every way of promoting the real benefit and com. 
fort of those associated with you. Don’t think of 
getting married, or of going to house-keeping, until 
you have studied physiology and household chem. 
istry —some practical works on the subjects. I want 
to recommend Catherine Beecher’s excellent works 
on Domestic Economy. There is one ‘old maid,” 
at least, whose children (in domestic knowledge) 
all over the land ‘“‘rise up and call her blessed,” 
a @ ew — > ee 

Currant Jelly.—There is probably no jelly 
that we so seldom see of a fine quality as currant, 
One difficulty arises from allowing the fruit to be- 
come over-ripe. Theconstituent of the fruit which 
causes the juice to solidify into a jelly is most abun- 
dant as soon as the berries are fairly ripe. If left 
until later, a long boiling is required, which injures 
the color and flavor. The following process is 
commended by Mr. Harrison. ‘Boil the strained 
juice in a bright saucepan and skim until no more 
scum rises; while hot, strain quickly through a fine 
flannel bag, stir in rapidly one pound of finely 
sifted, white sugar for every pint of juice, and as 
soon as thoroughly dissolved, pour into cups. 
When cold, paste on paper covers, and set in a cool, 
dark, dry place. 

Fruit Juaices.—The juices of raspberries, 
pineapples and other fruits, are useful for flavoring 
ice-cream and similar purposes, The juice can be 
readily preserved by bottling. Express the juice 
and put it in bottles; set the bottles in a cold boil- 
er with a board or grating under them to prevent 
contact with the bottom of the boiler. Heat up the 
water and continue at the boiling point until the 
contents of the bottles are heated through. Cork 
the hottles while hot, scal and keep in a cool place. 
The bottles should not be so large as to contain 
more juice than enough to use at once, as it will 
not keep long after being opened. 
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Aromatic Mustard. —Our request for 
recipes for preparing mustard after the manner of 
the Germans and other Europeans, has been re- 
plied to by several. The following is from Mrs. 
“Ww. 8. K.,” Rochester, N. Y.: “To 1 quart pure 
cider vinegar, add 2 tablespoonfuls each of ground 
allspice and cinnamon, 1 do. of cloves, 3 do. brown 
sugar, 4 do. salt, and 3 Jarge onions cut fine. Boil 
until the strength is well extracted, say 14 or % of 
an hour; then strain the vinegar, boiling, on to 1b 
best English mustard, and stir until it is perfectly 
smooth. If not thin enough, put more vinegar to 
the same spices, boil, and mix.’”? This keeps well 
in a fruit jar, and improves by age. Boiling the 
vinegar for the length of time directed above would 
weaken it very much. The flavor of the spices 
would be extracted equally well by keeping the 
mixture nearly boiling hot in a covered vessel.... 


| Another formula is given by Mrs. “E. D. c.,” 


Meadville, Pa.; ‘4 tablespoonfuls of ground mus- 
tard, 1 do. flour, 1 do. sugar, 1 teaspoonful salt, 
1 do. black pepper, 1 do. cinnamon, 1 do. cloves. 
Mix smoothly with boiling vinegar and let stand 
several hours before using. It may be thinned 
with cold vinegar. Will keep any length of time.” 
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BOYS & GIRLS’ COLUMNS, 


Rambles in China—Chopsticks. 








BY ‘‘CARLETON.”’ 


I wonder how the young folks of the United States 
would get on at dinner if they were to try to eat boiled 
rice with chopsticks instead of a spoon or a knife and 
fork! I should like to sce you attempt it my young 
friends. But in imagination I hear you all asking this 
question, ‘What are chopsticks ?”’ —Well, they are small 
sticks’a little longer than a pen-holder and about as large. 
Those used by poor people in China are made of bamboo, 
while the wealthy people use those manufactured from 
ebony or ivory, or of silver and gold. They hold them 
very adroitly between the first and third fingers of the 
right hand—separated by the second finger and steadied 
by the thumb. If you wish to gratify your curiosity in 
the matter, just whittle out two sticks ten inches long 
and as large as a pen-holder, and the next time you have 
boiled rice for dinner see how you will get on; or you 
may pick up kernels of wheat for practice. 

The Chinese handle them just as casily as we do our 
knives and forks. They would laugh to see our manceu- 
yring with the sticks, but we should have the fun on our 
side if they were to sit down to our dinner table; they 
would make awkward work of it....... ** Don’t they use 
Rnives ?—Not to eat with. In preparing their food they 
whip a knife from their pocket and use it for cutting up 
achicken or a puppy..../ A puppy !/—I don’t wonder you 
stare to hear it. Itis well for your pet, who looks up into 
your face, licks your hand and wags his tail when you 
speak to him, that his master lives on this side of the 
globe, instead of on the other side, for he would not be 
permitted to enjoy long life in barking at the hens, in 
showing his teeth and putting on airs, but he would 
come to an inglorious end in a stew-pan! A Chinaman, 
though, might think it glorious. You would see some 
strange things were you to visit the land beneath your 
feet, especially in the eating line. Eating-houses and 
hotels in the great cities are more numerous than they 
are in New York or Philadelphia. They have traveling 
eating-establishments. You may see what they are by 


looking at the accompanying picture. The man who 





the lower end into the ground. The arms are also of 
bamboo, the ends set against the pole are inserted into 
notches which keep them in place. Loops in the edge 
of the canvass hold the outer ends of the braces. This 
great umbrella can be spread in two minutes, or it can be 
taken down and rolled up quite as quickly. The pedler 
of puppy stew walks through the street with a broad, 
shallow basin filled with the food already cooked, on the 
top of his head. He carries a small sheet-iron furnace 
on his back, and his big umbrella on his shoulder, He 
finds a place to suit him where customers are plenty, sets 
up his umbrella, lights a charcoal fire in his furnace, and 
in a few minutes the piece of fish, chicken or dog, mixed 
with rice, is warming and steaming in the pan. He 
takes his bowls and chopsticks from a basket and ina 
few minutes is ready to serve the hungry crowd. Fora 
cent you can get a bow! full of nice, hot, dog stew! 

See how that old fellow in the picture sitting upon the 
ground facing us, relishes it! The woman with a bowl 
in one hand and her money in the other, looks as if she 
was going to sit down to a splendid dinner, You see 
that she has a child on her back. It is in a bag...... 
What a funny way to carry babies / When I was 
in China I sawa great many babies in bags. If they 
cry, the mothers quiet them by jumping as high as 
they can, which gives them such a thorough shaking 
up that the little creatures are glad to hush their crying. 

We are not to think that all Chinamen live on puppies, 
cats, and kittens; it is only the poorest people who are 
obliged to live on such food. You would not be able to 
obtain much beef in China; but in the provision shops 
are excellent hams—also,ducks, geese, chickens,and fish ; 
and in the vegetable markets you can always find a sup- 
ply of potatoes, beans, peas, and likely you will find 
all of those in the bowl of stew which the pedlers sell. 

To eat after the common manner you must hold the 
bowl to your lips and poke the food into your mouth ; 
but if you would be genteel, you must pick up the bits of 
meat, the beans and the kernels of rice with the chop- 
sticks, and carry them steadily to your mouth, and then 
drink the broth. If you want some fun you can have it 
without going to China in search of it, but in your own 
home, eating dinner with chopsticks. Try it. 

The picture gives an out-door scene ; but if we were to 
go into the house of a wealthy Chinaman and were in- 
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Owns this establishment has it very ingeniously con- 


structed. The large po'e,—or handle of the huge um- 
brella,—is made of bambov, which, though it is large, is 
strong, yet light, the bamboo being hollow. He sticks 





vited to dinner, we should be 
three or four. hours at the table, 
and have at least three hundred 
different dishes containing food 
placed before us! I dined one 
day with a mandarin—or rather 
we had only a lunch—and there 
were so many dishes, and sucha 
variety of food that I lost all 
reckoning of the number. First 
we had roasted pumpkin seeds, 
then drank some cherry cordial ; 
then ate some sweet cakes and 
drank several cups of delicious 
tea—not such meadow-hay stuff 
as we get in the United States— 
but the very best China affords. 
Then the waiters brought in a 
great varicty of dishes. Some of 
the food was swect to the taste 
and good, and of other dishes a 
smell satisfied us. We should 
have had an uncomfortable time 
if we had undertaken to eat 
heartily of every dish. To be 
genteel in China you must only 
taste and nibble a little of every- 
thing brought on by the waiters. 
That is no light affair at a great 
dinner where three hundred 
kinds are served for the guests. 
The Chinese drink a great deal of 
tea at their dinner parties, but 
do not have wines or liquors. 
You hear no popping of cham- 
pagne corks. The guests are 
able to walk straight and talk 
straight as well, which some 
people in this country are not 
able to do after dinner. We 
think of the Chinese as being 
uncivilized; but they do not 
make beasts of themselves by 
getting drunk, and then, in their 
drunkenness commit horrible 
crimes by beating their wives 








CHINESE EATING WITH CHOPSTICKS, 








and children, or shooting their 
best friends. The Chinese are | 


wise enough not to drink whiskey, brandy, or any such 
liquors; and in that matter I hope all who read the 
Agriculturist and those who do not, will, in this respect, 
follow the example set by the inhabitants of China. 





Let the Birds’-Nests Alone.—It is 
thoughtlessness that makes a boy rob a bird’s-nest. If he 
would stop a minute and think how unkind it-was, and 
how little good the prize would do him, he would never 
take a bird’s egg nor break up a nest. A boy who destroys 
eggs and nests does not deserve to have any fruit. Do 
you know that just in proportion as birds diminish, in- 
sects increase, and as insects increase, the fruit di- 
minishes? In many parts of the country the insects have 
it all their own way, because there are no birds to keep 
them in check. Recollect then, no birds, no fruit. 


— 


Answers to Problems and Puzzles. 


881.—The 19 trees are to be planted as 
shown in the annexed diagram, where the 
dots represent the trees and the lines the di- 
rections in which the rows may be count- 
ed to make nine. 


$82.—The 40 Ib. weight must be cut into pieces weigh- 
ing 1, 3,9, and 27 1bs.; by the use of these any number 
of pounds from 1 to 40 can be weighed. For example, 
to weigh 25 Ibs. the 27 1b. and 1 Ib, are put into one scale 
and the 3 Ib, into the other. 


383.—At the commencement the men sold 7 eggs for a 
cent. The 1st sold 7% cents’ worth, and the other 4 cents’ 
worth, and the 8d 1 cent’s worth. Afterwards they raised 
the price of their eggs to 3 cents apiece. It will be seen 
that by selling their eggs at this price, each received 10 
cents. 


384.—Think before you speak.—Th-ink-Bee 4 u’s-peak. 


385.—A life beginning in pleasure and ending in misery 
is often the fate of the inconsiderate.—Ale I F E bee-gin- 
in-G-in P Lease Ewer and n-d-in-g in miser-y is o F 10 
thief 8 of the inconSIDRS8. 

The following have sent correct answers since our last: 
R. M. Downie, W. P. Brown, M. F. Herron, Liss Hall, 
L. E. Shriver, C. Hicods, Louis Fox, E. 8, Vacher, J. P. 
Treece, O. A. Towne, W. W. Cutter, M. H. Sue, B. Mani- 
fold, Lizzie M. Gilchrist, A. Garrett, W. Kingsbury, C. A. 
Sage, J. H. Snyder, Geo. M. Hemmingway, G. D. Bunyan, 
“7 H. J.,” N. H. Rice, T. Lansdale, M. B. Eshleman, 
G. Edgar Leach, J. Ferris, A. M. L. Golder, L. P. Hitch- 
cock, Belle Greeley, Isaac Shaver, Jas. H. Williamson. 





New Puzzles to be Answered, 





ss 


No. 386. Jilustrated Rebus.—A statement that cannot 
be controverted. 





No. 887. Ulustrated Rebus.—A poetical quotation, which, 
unfortunately for human nature, is too true. 
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CHINESE KITE-FL YIN G .—Drawnand Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


No. 388. Age Puzzle—A boy on being asked his age 
replied that 4% and 44 his age and 20 more would make a 
sum three times his age. How old was he ? 


No. 389.—A letter was sent addressed Wood 
as here shown. Who was it intended for b 
and where did the man live ? Mass 


No. 390.—A man had three bushels of corn to grind by 
horse-power, and he had three horses ; how could he ar- 
range so that each horse would grind two bushels of corn ? 


A Wery Old Record. 


I suppose all of you boys and girls know that 245 Broad- 
way is directly opposite City-Hall Park. It isn’t much of 
a park now that the new Post-Office has taken off one end 
and new city buildings are filling up the other end. 
These city buildings contain all the old records dating 
away back to “early times.”’ But the record I saw the 
other day was older than even these musty papers and 
parchments—it was a story of what happened before the 
city buildings were erected, before new New York was 
New Amsterdam, even before Columbus went on that 
yachting excursion of his. It was not the record of any 
man’s doings, but the story of the work of the sea; how 
its waves had rolled and cast up sand, now fine and now 
coarse, now of one color and now of another shade ; and 
how the sand was piled grain by grain and layer by layer, 
until the land was formed upon which the busiest and 
densest part of this great city now stands. The way this 
record came to be exposed was this. In laying the foun- 
dations for the new Post-Office, they dug an enormous 
cellar in the park right down some thirty feet, and on 
the perpendicular sides of this excavation could be read 
the story of what the sea had been doing long, long ago. 
Some of you may think that the sea didn’t make the sand- 
heap upon which the lower part of the city stands. The 
few feet near the surface show man’s work; there was a 
layer of soil, another of rubbish, another of gravel—sey- 








eral layers showing the changes that former inhabitants 
had made; and these did not more plainly tell the story, 
that at one time there was filling with earth, and at 
another a dumping of rubbish, and at another a covering 
with gravel, than did the layers below record what the 
sea had done. Nowif I had called this a “ geological 
talk’? you would not have cared anything aboutit. All 
that geologists do is to observe the appearances the earth 
presents and then try to give an explanation of them.— 
Though every person, who was living when the dirt and 
rubbish were placed just below the present surface, may 
now be dead, we have every reason to believe that some- 
body put it there, as it looks exactly like some similar 
material that we have ourselves seen deposited ; so the 
sand layers below looked exactly like the sand that we 
may find upon the sea-beach, that was thrown up only a 
few days ago; and as we know of no other way in which 
sand could be arranged to look as this did, we are war- 
ranted in calling it the record of what the sea did more 
years ago than we are able to guess, Witt WARREN. 





Kite-Flying in China. 


Carleton’s description of the way in which the curious 
old Chinamen amuse themselves by flying kites, no doubt 
interested every boy. We have come across a picture, in 
which the artist represents the scene as he saw it, and 
give itabove. Between the report of our friend Carle- 
ton given with the pen, and the report of the artist made 





with a pencil, you will have a very good idea of one of | 


the customs of a people whose ways are so unlike ours. 
After all, some of our people who are no Jonger boys do 
some kite-flying—only it takes the shape of fast horses, 
stock gambling, and various other shapes which are not 
quite so innocent as those indulged in by the pigtailed 
old people in the picture. There is considerable sport 
in flying a kite, and we know a learned man of seventy 
years, who enjoys it as much as any boy, 


Do You know How to Swim? 


Every boy and girl should know how to swim. It is 
generally thought to be an accomplishment more proper 
for boys than for girls; but there is quite as much need 
that girls too should know how. It is great sport, and 
the boys should not hfve all the fun to themselves. But 
as a matter of security against accidents, it is very desira- 
ble that every one should be able to swim, or at least, to 
keep their heads above water. There is one proper time 
for young people to learn to swim, and that is—when 
your parents will consent toit. The judgment of older 
people should be taken in regard to the safety of the 
place in which to learn, and it is best for those who 
cannot swim to have an older person by, until they learn. 
In trying to swim, always let your progress be towards 
shore. Wade off until the water is up to your breast, 
and then try to swim to the shore, taking it calmly and 
not making too hard work of it. Of course the attempt 
should be made where the water gradually deepens, where 
the bottom is safe, and where there is no strong current. 
These are things that boys should not trust their own 
judgments about. When you have learned to swim with- 
out clothes, or at most bathing drawers, put on a pair 
of old pantaloons and try to swim with them. It will 
be found difficult at first, but it can be done; then trya 
shirt and vest, and, finally, shoes. But few persons earn 
to swim in clothing, and it is the most important thing 
about it. When one goes overboard by accident, he has 
no time to remove his clothing; and it is not well to wait 
until such an event happens before you find out how much 


| more difficult it is to swim with clothing than it is with- 


| out. It is not easy to give directions in swimming; the 
| best way is to follow the instructions of some older 


friend, or of your parent. Try and be a good, straight- 
ahead swimmer, before you attempt any of the many fancy 
tricks. Learn to swim first, then to float, and then to 
tread water; these are the most useful; afterwards 
you may add as many extra styles as you choose. 
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INDIANAPOLIS, BLOOMINGTON, | _ LARGEST—BEST—CHEAPEST! _ 
NETERPRISE, INDUSTRY, 


AND 


WESTERN RAILWAY 


7 Per Cent Gold Loan. 


The bonds are in denominations of $1,000 each, secured by 
a first mortgage on 205 miles of road, from Indianapolis, the 
largest city and most important railroad center in the State 
of Indiana, to the City of Pekin, in Illinois, 

THE ONLY DIRECT LINE FROM CINCINNATI AND IN- 
DIANAPOLIS TO PEKIN, PEORIA AND OMAHA. 


175 MILES OF THE LINE ARE NOW IN 
FULL OPERATION, 
equipped with a full supply of NEW and FIRST-CLASS 
rolling stock and already 
“BARNING MORE THAN THE INTEREST ON 
THE BONDS. 

The balance—thirty miles--is graded, the iron being rapid- 
ly laid, and will be completed without delay. 

There are thirty-six depots on the line, located in cities and 
towns that contain, in the aggregate, a population of 
190,000, averaging over 920 to each square mile, within a 
radius of half a mile of the track; and within twenty miles 
of the track there is a population of about 600,000. 

It passes through the counties of Marion, Hendricks, Mont- 
gomery, Fountain, Warren, and Vermillion, in the State of 
Indiana; and Vermillion, Champaign, De Witt, Platt, Me- 
Lean, and Tazewell Counties, in Illinois, on the line of the 
old emigrant State road, which was laid out in the best por- 
tion of those States before the time of railroads; was then 
the main line of Western travel, and consequently became 
more thickly settled than other sections of the West, as the 
numerous cities, villages, and products of these counties 
demonstrate. 

Besides the large agricultural productions of this section, 
the manufacturing interest is Very extensive in the large 
towns, and is rapidly increasing. 

The coal mines at Danville on this line are extensively and 
profitably worked, and Furnish BUSINESS FOR OVER 
Taree Hunprep Coa CaRs at present, and More THAN 
Twice THAT NUMBER WILL BE REQUIRED TO CARRY COAL 
ON COMPLETION OF THE REMAINING LINK. 

From the present garnings on 175 miles it is safe to assyme 
that the LocaL BUSINESS ALONE WILL BE AMPLE NOT 
ONLY TO Pay THE BONDED Dest, BUT LancE DiviIDENDs 
ON THE STOCK. e 

In addition to the popniation and wealth of the country, 
and al. that is necessary to support a -first-class road, and 
make it « profitable investment throngh local. trafiie,. it 
forms a grand-central-trunk line for through business, Not 
SURPASSED BY ANY ROAD OF EQUAL LENGTH IN THE WEST. 

At Indiavapolis it connects by main lines with the cities of 
Columbus, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, and Louis- 
ville, and with the Pennsylvania Central, Baltimore and 
Ohio, Chesapeake and Ohio, and..other important Railroad 
hnes. At Pekin, the Western terminus, connections aremade 
with Peoria, Quincy, Kcokuk, Burlington, and Omaha, At 

Bloomington, with the Tlinois Central Road, which runs 
north-west 600 miles to Fort Dodge, Iowa. A very large 
business will be done with this line. At Danville it connects 
by rail with Toledo on Lake Erie. A map will show al} these 
to be very important connections in making through lines 
over this route 

The Loan is placed beyond any contingency by the present 
earnings from local traffic on 175 miles, which must neces- 
sirily be doubled when the trains run through, 

Tur BONDS ARE CONVERTIBLE AT TNE OPTION OF THE 
HOLDER INTO STOCK AT PAR at any time, which adds great- 
ly to their value, AS THE ROAD WILL RANK 8ECOND TO 
NONE IN THE WEST. 

They may be registered at the Farmers’ Loan and Trust 
Company, if desired. 

Coupons, payable April and October, FREE OF TAX, IN 
GOLD, in New York. The principal, payable in corn at ma- 
turity. 


Total Issue - - - = = $5,000,000 


The loan is being rapidly absorbed, FOUR-FIFTHS NAVING 
ALREADY BEEN MARKETED IN THIS COUNTRY AND EUROPE, 

We offer for the present the Dalance at 

92 1-2 AND ACCRUED INTEREST. 

Being familiar with the wealth and resources of the coun- 
try along the line, and the substantial manner in which the 
road is built and equipped, WE HAVE ALWAYS CONSIDERED 
THE BONDS A FIRST-CLASS SECURITY. Now that the earnings 
01. the completed portion are greatly in excess of our expec- 
tations, it is with pleasure that we recommend these securi- 
tiesas one of the cheapest and safest investments on the 
market, more desirable than Government bonds, a8 they 
produce about forty-five per cent more income from the 
Same capital which cannot be reduced, but will probably 
be largely increased by the convertible clause. 

All marketable securities received in exchange at the 
highest market rates. They may be sent by express at our 
expense. Bonds forwarded to all points FREE OF EXPRESS 
CHARGES. 

For particnlars, apply to 


TURNER BROTHERS, 
BANKERS, 
No. 14 Nassau Street, New York. 








E TACT, Liberality, and t+e Best Talent, have for over 
Twenty Years been freely used upon 


Moore’s Rural New-Yorker, 


And asa result it is now, pre-eminently, the Largest, Best 
and Cheapest ILLUSTRATED RURAL, LITERARY AND FaMILy 
WEEKLY in the World. Tens of thousands of wide-nwake 
eople all over the Continent, take and admire the RURAL 
or its superior Ability, Value, Iilustrations, Style, &c. 
THE PRESS AND PEOPLE PRAISE IT! 

For example, an Exchange says; “THE RuRAL és the most 
eencatiy Printed, Ably Edited, Widely Circulated and Heart- 
ily Welcomed Pauper, as @ whole, which now finds its way 
among the People. 

ce" Vol. XXII. begins July 2. Try it! 
volume of 25 numbers, or $3 per year. Less to clubs. 
scribe Now! Address 

D. D. T. MOORE, 41 Park Row, New York. 


PERKINS & HOUSE'S 
NON-EXPLOSIVE 
Kerosene 
LAMP. 


The most eminent scientific 
men pronounce it 

1, ABSOLUTELY SAFE. 
am It gives twice as much 

ght. 
ts It uses 33 per cent less 


Only $1.50 per 
Sub- 





oil. 
4. It lasts a lifetime. 

‘ 5. It gives no odor in burn- 

ng. 

6. It is a successful rival of 


gas. 

Every lamp. warranted as 
recommended, 

One agent sold 72 lamps the 
first two days in going from 
honse to house. 

One old farmer sold 103 
. lamps in a town containing 
= 113 families, and said, “1have 
lived to bea blessing tomy 
kind.” 

Canvassing Agents wanted 
everywhere, 

Send for Circulars and terms to 
. MONTGOMERY & CO., 
Cleveland, O., or 42 Barclay Street, New York: 














For Ladies and Gentlemen. 





Nas one ordinary blade, and one new patent blade une- 
qualled for a sewing. ripper, eraser, nail trimmer, and many 
other uses, Highly recommended by the American Agricul- 
turist,. Is made of best steel. -Price by mail, post-paid, | 
plain handle, $1; Ivory, $1.25; Shell, $1.50; Pearl, extra 
finish, $1.75. 

Send for sample. Agents wanted in every town. 

For sate at wholesale and retail by y 

A. C. FITCH, Gen. Agent, 27 Chatham St., New York. 








Always Delicious! Always Uniform! 


UNRIVALED IN QUALITY. REASONABLE IN PRICE 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
THE GREAT ARABIAN COFFEE CO., 
289 Greenwich St., New York. 


© 
Rs oF a" ot? 





One _P f seow? ial 
Laundr Boa “will make eyelve quarts 
n ie 8: ur 

CRAMPTON 


cer for it an 
BROTHERS, ‘a rout St.. New York. 


45.000 Now in Use! GEO. A. PRINCE 


& CO.’S Organs and Melodeons 
will be delivered tn any part of the United 
States reached by Express (where they have 
no Agent). free of charge, on receipt of list 
price. Send for price tistand cirenlars, Addres@ 
GEORGE A. PRINCE & CO., Ruffalo, N.Y. 
K2 GEORGE A. PRINCE & CO., Chicago, TM. 


DRS. STRONG’S Remedial Institute, 


SARATOGA SPRIXGS, N. Y.. for Lona, Frmatr and 











CHRONIC N1srasRs. is endorsed by the first. names of the 
country. For its advantages, send fora Circular. 





“MAPLE SHADE FLOCK.” 


THOROUGH-BRED COTSWOLD SHEEP. 


Proprietors. 
LUCIUS A, CHASE, 245 Broadway, New York, 
and 


JOSEPH HARRIS, Moreton Farm, Rochester, Ni ¥. . 





This justly-celebrated flock was:sélected from the flocks 
of the most noted breeders in England, by Join D. Wing, 
Esq., Of Washington Hollow, N. ¥., who gave personal at- 
tention to its collection, with reference to the best wool- 
producing and mutton qualities, It is pronounced by e6m- 
petent judges to bé the finest flock in America; and the 
present leader, “ Champion of England” and some of the 
ewes, are believed to be equal to any that cambe shown In 
any country. ; 

The wool is Iong, fine; and lustrous, yielding from 8 to 20 
pounds per head, They are full ‘ahd square-bodied, very. 
strong in the loins, and weizh from 209 to 30 pounds at ma- 
turity—sometimes exceeding even this weight. They are 
hardy and vigorous, and for breeding. pure or crossing with: 
other breeds, are believed to promise more profit than any 
other sheep, The wool is in good d lat r ative 
prices, and the thorough-bred rams crossed with any other 
sheep, even Merinos, will produce a good combing wool, 
and lambs of such size.as wil] bring a large price early in 
the season in market. 

Every sheep at present in the ‘* Maple Shade Flock” was 
either imported or bred direct from imported sire and dam, 
and has a perfect pedigree, 

This flock took the first prizes in the long woo] classes at 
the New York State and Dutchess Co. Fairs, in 1867 and 1869, 





It will be the aim of the present proprictors to sustain the 
reputation of the ‘‘ Maple Shade Flock,” and, if possible, 
add to it; also to show the good results of different crosses 
with other sheep. 

Having purchased of Mr. Wing his 

Entire Flock of Imported Sheep, 
We offer for sale Choice Ewes, Rams and Lambs. 


Address as above, either 
LUCIUS A. CHASE, 


or 
JOSEPH HARRIS. 


Poultry Book for 25 Cts. 


Hearth & Home Hand-Bock of Poultry contains most that 
is of practical value in the large books. Just the thing for 
practical use. Sent to any address, post-paid, for 25 cents. 

_PETTENGILL, BATES & CO., 
837 Park Row, New York. 


POSTMASTERS! 


The UNITED STATES MAIL and POST 
OFFICE ASSISTANT, recognized Official Organ of 
the Department, will tell you all you can possibly want to 
know about Post Office matters, Correct Table of Foreign 
Postages, New Regulations, Answers to Correspondents, 
etc., ete. Edited by J. GAYLER, Special Agent P. 0. Dept. 
$layear. Address“ Publisher U.S. Mail,” New York P. 0. 


¥ ANTED.—An industrious, temperate man, who 

thoroughly understands the raising of all kinds of 
truck. No one need apply unless he can present the best 
testimonials. Any one whocan do 80, CaM obtain n good, 


stendy situation. A married man preferred. Apply to 
; WM. S. SHARP. Salem, N. J. 


American Vinegar Generator. 














. send 
3 Pos pies. just patented oP er PON ae wahtabu Site. 
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Celery Plants and 
Turnip seed. 


Celery Plants (Incomparable Dwarf), $1.00 per 100 (by 
mail); $3 per 500; $5 per 1,000; $22 per 5,000; $40 per 10,000 ; 
larger quantities at special rates. Of this variety from 
30,000 to 40,000 are grown on an acre, Full instructions for 
cultivating accompany each package. 

By Express, carefully packed, so that they will reach the 
purchaser in perfect order, if the distance does not exceed 
three days in the transit. 


TURNIP SEED BY MAIL. 


Early Dutch, Yellow Aberdeen, Golden Ball, Red-top 
strap-leaf, White strap-leaf, Yellow Ruta-baga, White Ruta- 
baga, &c., &., $1 per B., 10 cents per oz. 


> 


7 


"oo 








Turnip Seed 
by Mail. 


The following varieties, the 
quality of which cannot be 
excelled, will be mailed post- 
paid, to any address in the 
Union upon receipt of price 
affixed. 





RED TOP STEAP LEAF TURNIP. 











per oz 4 oz. pound. 

Early White Dutch.. 10 cts. 30 cts. $1.00 
White Strap Leaf... he ee re) 
Red Top Strap Le: ee jet i) 
e White Norfolk 10 “ 5 "I 
Yellow Aberdeen...... ak 3 75 
Golden Ball (Robson’s)........ 10 “ en 1.00 
Large Yellow Globe, extra...... 10 “ 30 “ 1,00 
Long White, or Cow Horn....... 10 “ =.* vi) 
Long White Frencht..>........... ee 30 “ 1.00 
$weet German, extra fine........ See 30 “ 1.00 
German Teltow............+..++++ ns 60 “ 2.00 
Improved Yellow Swedish....... 10 “ | ie 15 
8k te 8 Purple Top do........ ed _ Sow 5 
Laing's liuta-baga ............... . ope oe 5 
Carter’s Imp. Purple Top Swede.10 “ 3 « vi) 
Prices for larger quantities to dealers, cither in bulk or 


packets for retailing, will be given upon application. 

Our celebrated Seed Catalogue and Guide to the Flower 
and Kitchen Garden—containing about 120 pages closely 
printed matter, beautifully illustrated, mailed to all appli- 
cants enclosing 25 cents. Abridged Catalogue and Garden- 
er's Almanac, gratis. Address B. K. BLISS & SON, 

No. 23 Park Place and 20 Murray St., 
P. O. Box 5,712, New York. 





TURNIP SEED. 




















post-paid, at the following prices: 
Dm. iD. 4 D.pkt. 
aiy Bod ox Purple $380 4 30 10 
iy Red (S vi 8 4 30 10 
White Flat Dutch....... - 0 HD 8S 10 
White Flat Dutch (Strap-leaved) 9 50 3 10 
Early White Stone.............«. © 6-8 10 
Large White Norfolk...... 8 644.06—COSséd1 
White Globe.......... 9 645 8 10 
Pu Top Yellow Ruta-baga 9 4 30 10 
aaving’s Improved - 0 8 S&S 10 
‘3 ae 9 5 8 10 
“ ae 9 %5O 8 10 
‘s Im Improved Ruta-baga % 50 3 10 
Te ellow Aberdeen........... 100 8 io 20 

w Pee veccccce 

n's Golden Ball........:........ 100 6 40 2 
ww Globe...........4.. vee 1.00 0 4 2 
0 4 2 


CHOW StONC.....4++2+-reeeeererereree ees i 
Address 8. B. FANNING, Jamesport, N. ¥. 


we EXICAN EVERBEARING STRAWBERRY. 
yrous plant, Of rood fruit from early 


A 
June. fies brute of ’ size and fine fla- 
. No should be without them. Orders ad- 
to J. P. WHITING & Detroit, Mich., or to 





co. 

K, Buffalo, N. ¥., 
AR. 

per Dozen. 















EUMELAN GRAPE. 


We are daily in receipt of testimonials fully confirming all 
we have claimed for the Eumelan. 

The quality of stock will be equal or superior to that of 
last year. 

We desire to establish agencies in every town, to sell the 
Eumelan this summer for fall planting, and will give liberal 
commissions. 

We have all the original stock, and all Eumelan vines from 
here will be genuine and reliable. Send for terms to agents. 

HASBROUCK & BUSHNELL, 
Iona Island, near Peekskill, 
Westchester Co., N. Y. 


Bloomington (Ills.) Nursery. 
19th Year! 500 Acres! 10 Green-houses! 





A LARGE GENERAL ASSORTMENT of superior 
FLOWER BULBS at wholesale and retail. 
Send 10c. for Catalogues. F. K. PHOENIX. 





Superior Datch Bulbs. 


RICHARD LAUER, 52 Cedar St., New York, Importer. 
Sole Agent for the U. 8S. of the celebrated nurserymen 
Messrs. L. VAN WAVEREN & Co., Holland, whose superior 
products are unsurpassed,are now prepared to receive special 
orders from responsible parties. All orders for prime select- 
ed Bulbs must be sent in to me before the 15th of June. Price- 
current with Catalogue of my Fall Importation forwarded 
upon application, Post Office Box 1,083. 


Arnold’s New Cross-Bred Wheat 


By mail, post-paid, by packet, pint, or quart. Circulars 
free. Address, Ms . WARD WELL & CO. 
West Dresden, Yates Co., N. Y. 


EXCELSIOR TURNIP, a new variet 
from imported seed, greatly improved and enlarged. 
I offer it as the sweetest, best, and most profitable—yellow, 
very large, and solid. Stock of seed is limited. 50 cts. per 
0z.; 20 cts. package by mail. Nansemond Sweet Potato 
Plants, by mail, 65 cts. per 100. By Express, $4. per 1,000. 
* Richest and sweetest I ever had the pleasure of tasting.” 
CyNnes Frrasz, Wilmot, Ohio. 
“A very delicious table Turnip.” 
B. D. Downry, Canal Dover, Ohio. 
“Best I ever saw, think it rightly named.” 
Wu. O. Pettit, Wilson, N. Y. 


A. R. NORTON, Selden, Long Island, N. Y. 








Address 


FRANK COE’S AMMONIATED BONE 
@ SUPERPHOSPHATHE, price $56 per ton, 
SH GUANO 





Warranied pure, $35 per ton. 
For sale by ENOCH COE 


Williamsburg, N. Y. 





ANY LADY OR GENTLEMAN (de- 

siring an opportunity to engage in the subscription 

book business at and near home, can learn particulars by 

addressing J. N. RICHARDSON & CO., Boston, Mass. 
State what paper you saw this in. 





The Bright Side ; A PAPER For ALL CHILDREN, now 
published weekly at $1.00 a year. Eicht beautifully illus- 
trated pages. No continued stories, The very best writers. 
Large premiums for clubs. A success beyond all example. 
30,000 circulation, though less than one year old. Specimen 
FREE. WILCOX & ALDEN, Publishers, Chicago, Ill. 





A SPLENDID COUNTRY HOME, 
Worth $10,000, 
or 17,500, 
FOR $2,000 or $3,000 CASH. 

A Beautiful Country Home, near the city, in a fine healthy 
locality, accessible in 45 to 50 minutes from down town or 
up-town, NINETEEN TIMES a day, from 5 A. M. to Midnight— 
large lot of ground— gas, water, and many other con- 
veniences—house new and thoroughly built—can now be 
obtained by paying $2,600 to $3,000 down and the 
balance in quarterly payments to the amount of the rent of 
such a house—so that the real cost of owning such a house 
will amount to nomore than the above small payments. 
You should go and SEE the houses. Particulars at 245 


Broadway, N. Y., of Albert Cogswell 





A’ YOUR OWN TERMS OF PAYMENT, 


AND VERY CHEAP: Two most Beautiful COUNTRY 
HOMES, close to the City, with aLu city conveniences—gas, 
water, bath rooms, stationary wash-tubs, bells, speaking- 
tubes, ete, etc.—fine plots of ground—high and very health- 
ful location—accessible from up town or down town, in 45 to 
50 minutes, nineteen times a day each way between 5 A. M. 
and midnight, by the best railway and cars in the country. 
Go and SEE the houses. Particulars of ALBERT COG8- 


WELL, 245 Broadway, New York, 








yrRr FINE HOUSES 
FOR SALE CHEAP, 


On very easy, long Terms of Payment 





These very desirable Dwellings—on the corner of Madison 
Avenue, and Parsons Avenue, and on Bowne Avenue be- 
tween Sanford Avenue and Barclay Street, Flashing,— 
are MODELS OF CoMFORT AND CONVENIENCE—haying all 
the City Improvements, such as: Gas, Hot and Cold Water, 
Bath-room, Laundry and Stationary Wash-trays, Water. 
closets, Dumb-waiters, Bells, Speaking Tubes, double Ven- 
tilators, the best Base-burning Warm Air Furnaces with 
Registers in most rooms, large Piazzas, Bay Windows, ete., 
ete.....They are in a very high and healthful location, 65 
and 70 feet above the Bay, and overlook most of the Village, 
Westchester County and Palisades on the Hudson River, 
The neighborhood and surroundings are very desirable, 
with no inferior dwellings or nuisances at present, or poss|- 
ble in the future. They are thoroughly built, mostly by 
days work, with great economy in the cash wholesale pur. 
chase of materials—really at gold rates. They were erected 
pro bone publico, and will. be sold at cost, with a very low 
price added for the land, which was purchased by the acre 
long ago, and upon which the proprietor has no occasion or 
desire to speculate.....Half, or nearly half the purchase 
money can lie in Savings Bank mortgages for any desired 
length of time. The balance of the payment of 15 to 20 per 
cent, cash, can lie in Second mortgages, to be paid in quar- 
terly instalments of about what the rent would be for such 
houses. Inquire of G. Epwarp CARLL, Main St.; or Jas, 
B. Parsons, Broadway ; or Capt. JoHN P. ELxis, Amity §t, 
—all at Flushing, N. ¥. Prices $20,000 and $17,500 


invariable 


GARDENING FOR PROFIT 


In the Market and Family Garden, 
By PETER HENDERSON 





Everything is made perfectly plain. Read the Tania 


or CONTENTS. 


Men Fitted for Gardening. 
Amount of Capital Required. 
Profits of Market Gardening. 
Manures and Implements. 
Location, Situation, Preparation. 
When, and Where to Sow. 
Transplanting; Insects. 
Varieties and Cultivation. 
Packing for Shipping. 
Preservation in Winter. 
Find Out from this book how to make money from 
your Garden. 
SENT POST-PAID, - - - - PRICE, $1.50 


Breck’s New Book of Flowers, or Flower 
OPO 5 acs. <00is 00:08044.00 ces 


In which are described the various Hardy Herbaceous 
Flowers, Annuals, Shrubby Plants, and Evergreen 
Trees, with Directions for their Cultivation. New 
edition, revised and corrected. By Josern Breck, 
Seedsman and Florist, former editor of New England 
Farmer, and Horticultural Register. Cloth, 12mo, 
395 pp. 


Buist’s Family Kitchen-Gardener. . ...$1,00 


An excellent Practical work, containing Plain and 
Accurate Descriptions of all the Different Species and 
Varieties of Culinary Vegetables, with their Botanical 
English, French, and German Names, alphabetically 
arranged ; with full Directions for the Best Mode of 
, Cultivating them in the Garden or under Glass. By 
Roser Bouist. Cloth, 12mo., 216 pp. 


Dana’s Muck Manual......,........-$1.25 


A Manual for Farmers; treating of Soils, Manures, 
Composts, etc., and especially of the important subject 
of using MUCK, the great natural fertilizer of the coun- 
try. By Samuzen L. Dana. Cloth, 12mo., 312 pp. 
Either of the above books sent post-paid on receipt of 
price by 

ORANGE JUDD AND COMPANY, 

245 Broapway, New YORK. 
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Woodward's National Architect. 
1,000 Designs, Plans and Details for Conntry, Suburban 
and Village Houses; with Perspective Views, Front and 
Side Elevations, Sections, Full Detail Drawings, Specific- 
ations and Estimates, Also, Detail Drawings to working 
scale, of Brackets, Cornices, French Roofs, Sectional and 
Framing Plans of French Roofs, Dormer Windows tor 
French Roofs, Bay Windows, Inside Shutters, French 
Windows, Balconies, Verandas, Porches, Lattice Work, 
Stairs, Newels, Balusters, Sliding Doors, Window Casings, 
Gable Finish, Finials, Crestings, Canopies, Hoods, Ob- 
servatories, Base, Architraves, Plaster Finish, Cornices, 
Ceilings, Hard Wood Mantels, and all that is required by 
a Builder to design, specify,erect,and finish in the most ap- 
proved style. One superb quarto volume, post-paid, $1%. 


Woodward's Cottages and Farm Houses. 


188 Designs and Plans of low-priced Cottages, Farm- 
Houses, and Out-Buildings, Post-paid, $1.50. 


Woodward's Suburban & Country Houses. 
7O Designs and Plans, and numerous exawples of the 
French Roof. Post-paid, $1.50. 


Woodward’s Country Homes, 150 Designs 
and Plans, with Descriptions of the Manner of Construct- 
ing Balloon Frames. Post-paid, $1.50. 


Woodward's Graperies and Horticultural 
Buildings. With Plans for Hot and Cold Graperies 
Conservatories, Orchard Houses, Forcing Houses, Cold 
Pits, Hot Beds, &c. Post-paid, $1.50. 


Rural Church Architecture. 
Exemplified_in Plans, Elevations, Sections and Details. 
By — Renwick & Co. One folio volume, printed 
in colors. 45 plates, Post-paid, $12. 


Wheeler’s Homes for the People. 100 
Original Designs, with full Descriptions and Construct- 
ive and Miscellaneous Details, Post-paid, $3. 


Harney’s Barns, Out-buildings 
and Fences. Just published, contain- 
ing Designs and Plans of Stables, Farm 
Barns, Out-buildings, 
Fences, Stable Fittings and Furniture, 
fully described, with nearly 200 Ilustra- 
tions. Royal quarto extra, Post-paid, $10. 


Suburban Homes for New Yorkers. 25c. 





‘| aS 










Gates, Gateways, 









Wheeler's Rural Homes. Houses suited to 
Country Life. Post-paid, $2. 


J acques’ Manual for the House. now to 
Balld Dwellings, Barns, Stables and Ont-buildings of all 
kinds. 126 Designs and Plans: Post-paid, $1.50. 


Jacques’ Manual of the Garden, Farm 
and Barn-Yard. Embracing the Cultivation of 
Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, all Field Crops, Details of 
Farm Work and Rearing Domestic Animals. New and 
Revised Edition. One vol. Post-paid, $2.50. 


Young Farmer’s Manual. 
Vol. I. The Farm and the Workshop, with Practical 
Directions for laying out a Farm, Erecting Buildings, 
Fences, Farm Gates, Selecting good Farm and Shop 
Tools, amd performing Farm Operations, Fully Ilus- 
trated. Post-paid, $2.50. 


Young Farmer’s Manual. 
Vol. II. How te Make Farming Pay, with full Details of 
Farm Management, Character of Soils, Plowing, Manage- 
ment of Grass Lands, Manures, Farm implements, Stock, 
Drainage, Planting, Harvesting. etc. Illustrated. Post- 
paid, $2.50. 


Elliott’s Lawn and Shade Trees. 
For Planting Parks, Gardens, Cemeteries, Private 
Grounds and Avenues. Fully Illustrated and described. 
Post-paid, $1.50. 


Fuller’s Forest Tree Culturist. 
The Cultivation of Forest Trees for Shade, for Shelter, 
for Fuel, for Timber, and for Profit. Illustrated. Post- 
paid, $1.50. 


Husmann’s Grapes and Wine, 
The Cultivation of the Native Grape and Mannfacture 
of American Wine. Bv Geo. Husmann, of Missouri. 
Post-paid, $1.50. 


Burn’s Architectural, Engineering and Mechanical Drawing Book. 
A Self-Instructor for the use of Architects, Builders, Students, &c., with upwards of 300 Illustrations. Price $2.00, 
post-paid, This is the best work published on Architectural Drawing. 


Burn’s Illustrated Drawing Book. 


For Schools, Students, and Artizans. With 300 Illustrative Drawings and Diagrams, embracing]Pencil Sketching, 


Perspective and Isometrical Drawing. Price $:2, post-p: 


aid. 


Burn’s Book of Ornamental Drawing and Architectural Design. with upwards of 200 ex- 


$2, post-paid. 


culture. 





amples, giving instructions in Decorative Draw- 
ing, and Architectural Plans for Practice. Price 


Woodward's Architecture. 
and Hints on Building, with Illustrated Priced 
Catalogue of all Books on Architecture and Agri- 

Quarterly, 25e. 


ORANGE JUDD & CO, 
245 Broadway, New York. 


New Designs 








Bommer’s Method of Making Manures. 


A method for the manufacture of a superior quality of 
manure; both from the vegetable and mineral sub- 
stances, with strict economy and great dispatch; fur- 
ther showing the best mode of preparing vegetable and 
mineral composts, and a diversity of processes. By 
Grorcz BommeErR. 8vo, 90 pp. 


Chorlton’s Grape-Grower’s Guide.... . 75 


INTENDED EsPECIALLY FOR THE AMERICAN CLIMATE; 
being a practical Treatiso, with Engravings, on the 
Cultivation of the Grape-Vine in each Department of 
Hot-House, Cold Grapery, etc.; with Plans for the Con- 
struction and Heating. By Wm. CHortton. Cloth, 
12m, 29t pp. 
Sent post-paid on receipt of the price by 

ORANGE JUDD & CO., 245 Broadway, New York. 








Mohr on the Grape Vine........-.-.$1.00 


This is a very plain discussion of the structure of the 
Vine, and the principles involved in its pruning, train- 
ing, and cultivation generally. As the propagation of 
American varieties is different from that pursued in 
Europe, the translator has given an account of our 
methods, and added brief notes on the American varie 

ties. By Prof. Freperick Mour. Cloth, 12mo, 129 pp. 


Field’s Pear Culture........ cooee - GL 


Tue Pear GARDEN; a Treatise on the Propagation 
and Cultivation of the Pear Tree, with instrugtions for 
Management from the Secdling to the Bearing Tree. 
By Tuomas W. Fretp. Ilustrations. Cloth, 12mo 
23 pp. 
Sent post-paid on receipt of the price by 

ORANGE JUDD AND COMPANY, 


245 Broadway, New York. 





A NEW WORK ON THE CRANBERRY. 


CRANBERRY 
CULTURE. 


BY 


JOSEPH J. WHITE, 


A “PRACTICAL GROWER, 


ILLUSTRATED. 


In view of the rapidly increasing demand for a reliable 
guide, or text-book for the cranberry culturist, the author 
has attempted, with the liberal aid of some of the most 
successful growers, to prepare such a work. 


Tie has aimed to embody, in a plain and concise man- 
ner, all the useful and practical facts which study and 
experience have yiclded to the inquiring cranberry grow- 
er of the present time. The business has increased 
enormously within the last ten years, and knowledge and 
experience have kept pace with that increase. The in- 
sufficiency of the works upon this subject, which have 
hitherto’ been taken as books of reference, is very ap- 
parent. 


Fifty years ago, one embarking extensively in the cul- 
tivation of the cranberry would have been comparable 
to a craft putting to sea without chart or compass. 
Doubts would have accompanied his progress, and the 
possibility of profit resulting from his labors have been 
exceedingly uncertain, for the reason that the wrong 
courses to be pursued were far more numerous than the 
right ones. Hence it was that the early cultivators ven- 
tured out very cautiously, risking but little of their labor 
or capital in the doubtful enterprise. 


Many failed, but failures, althongh unpleasant, are not 
entirely without good results, and should be carefully 
chronicled, to the end that others may learn wisdom, and 


’ not fall into the same errors. 


Some were partially successful, and their names bare 
become connected with the business, although their 
achievements have been far surpassed by men of whom 
we have never heard; yet they were comparatively suc- 
cessful in their day, and they deserve notice now, for 
having laid the foundation of successful cultivation. 


The endeavor has been to make this work as compre- 
hensive as possible ; and it is believed that it will prove 
an efficient guide to all who may have cause to consult 
its pages. 

There have been so many loose statements with regard 
to cranberry growing, and so much rash speculation in 
the business, that a well considered work like this is 
timely. 





CONTENTS. 


CHAPTER I.—Natural History. 

CHAPTER II.—History of Cultivation. 
CHAPTER III.—Choice of Locations. 

CHAPTER IV.—Preparing the Ground. 
CHAPTER YV.—Planting the Vines. 

CHAPTER VI.—Management of Meadows, 
CHAPTER VII.—Flooding. 
CHAPTER VIII.—Enemies and Difficulties Overcome. 
CHAPTER IX.—Picking. 

CHAPTER X.—Keeping. 

CHAPTER XI.—Profit and Loss. 

CHAPTER XII.—Letters from Practical Growers, 
APPENDIX.—Insects Injurious to the Cranberry, 


Price, Post-paid, $1.25. 


ORANGE JUDD AND COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New Yorr. 
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SE 
TERMS — (casi: before insertion) : 
EIN ENGLISH EDITION. 
Ordinary Pages, $1.50 per line. Less than 4 lines, $35. 
Open Pages (open without cutting), $2 per line. Wor SUOS 5 
- Page next to Reading Matter, last Page, and 2d and3d —— - 
Cover Puges—$2.50 per line of agate space for each inser- j astiade: 
tion.—Last Cover Puge—$3.00 per line of agate space. ; 
IN GERMAN EDITION. ae i 
Ordinary Pages, % cents per line, Less than four lines, =a 
$1.00 for each insertion. a } 
Business Notices and Last Page, 40 cents per line for each 
insertion, 
————EEEE 
TELE 
RAILROAD CLOTHES WASHER. 
per*’s CLOTHES WASHER, LATELY MUCH IMPROVED, 





NEAT, NOVEL, and SIMPLE in its construction: 
does the work with ease and rapidity. It is the only ma- 
chine by which the weight of the water is secured to save a 
large amount of labor in washing. 

NEW STYLE 
Universal Clothes Wringer, 
with solid, white rubber rolls. 


FERRY. & CO., 
No. 35 CORTLANDT ST., N. Y. 


Agents wanted in every:town. ‘Send for Circular. 


CARBOLIC SOAPS. 


Carbolic Disinfecting Soap. 


Positively destroys all insect: life on Cattle, and cures 
Mange, Scratches and sores of ail kinds. 
Boxes of 3 oz. tablets, $3,60. 
Boxes of 10 bs., $4.00. 








Sheep Dip. 


This preparation is far superior to tobacco, not so disa- 
greeable or unpi t, much less trouble, and more per- 
manent. Cures Scab and destroys Ticks, Lice, etc. Cans of 
5 Bs., $1.25; 10 Bs., $2.25; 50 b. kegs, $10; 200 D. Bbl., $35.00. 


~ 








Ointment, 


For cure of Footrot and destruction of the Screw 
Worm. 1 BD. cans, 50c.; 3s., $1.00; 5 Ds., $1.25. 
Manufactured under license solely by 
JAMES BUCHAN & CO. 
Address all orders to 
BOWMAN & BLEWETT, Sole Agts., 
52 Barclay St., New York. 
Pamphlets Jurnished. 





(PHE PO: UVONNOCT 
: Fis COMPANY 


SELLS the Spawn of Trout and the young fish; 
STOCKS Ponds and Streams with Black Bass; 
INSTRUCTS Pupils in Fish Culture, and 
EXAMINES Sites for Fish Farms, and 
BUYS and sells the same, and 
LAYS OUT PONDS. 
’ W, CLIFT, Mystic Bridge, Conn. 


UTCHINSON’S FAMILY CI- 
DER AND WINE MILL, is the 
best for Hand. Made with single or 
double curb, A/so presses and grinders 
separate. For Manufacturers 
“ DANIELS’ POWER MILL 
is the best of all. crushing the fruit anda 
ficiding more juice than any other, Not 
labletoinjury. Cust Cider Press Screws, 
fine and very powerful. Copper 
Strip Feed Cutters, tie best and chéap- 
est Selffeeding Cutter for Hay. Straw, 
and Corn-stalks.  Nishiritz Pulverizing 
70, With seat. will be owned assoon 
wn. Send for Mustrated Circular. 
LL PLOW WORKS. 


PEFKS A 
Peekskill, N. Y., or 61 Merwin St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Address 




















ae FARMS and ESTATES improved and un- 
fe ete by JENNINGS & CO. Dorryrilie Von 


and the new UNIVERSAL CLOTHES WrINGER, with Rowell’s Expansion Gear, and the patent *‘ Stop,” save their cost twice 
a ycar by saving clothes, besides shortening the time and lessening the labor of washing nearly one-half. 


WHAT IS SAID ABOUT THEM. 


“ The rich might do without these machines, but the poor, 
look on them as household necessities."— Working Farmer. 


, who must value time, labor and the saving of clothes, have to 


“It is worth one dollar per, week in any family."—New York Tribune. 


“Growing in favor the more we use it. 


We like it."—Prairie Farmer. Chicago. 


“It really merits all the good that can be said of it."—Rural New Yorker. 

“ Easily worked, and it does its work well.”— Ohio Farmer. 

“ After a fair trial we give it tie preference over all others."—Jowa Homestead. 
“ We do not hesitate to give this the preference.”"—American Agriculturist. 


A FAIR OFFER. 


You may prove the above statements true by sending the retail price,—Washer. Bi Extra Cog-Wheel Wringer, $9,—and 
4 


we will forward to places where no one is selling, either or both. free of charges, 
entirely satisfied, we will REFUND ‘THE MONEY on the returmof the mack 


f, after a trial of one month, you are not 
ines, freight free. 


Large Diseounut to the Trade everywhere, 


R. C. BROWNING, Cen. Agent, 


32 Cortiandt St., New York. 





White Spring Farm, Geneva, 
FOR SALE. 


This very desirable farm of 500 acres, located within one 
mile of the Village of Geneva, is offered for sale. 

It is situated on a ridge overlooking Seneca Lake and 
Geneva, and commands a most extensive view. 

The Farm isina very high state of cultivation, thor- 
oughly underdrained, and the buildings mostly new and in 
excellent repair. 

The Orchards are in full bearing; and the supply of 
water is very abundant, and of excellent quality. 

The Lawn surrounding tlhe house contains some 40 
acres, is in fine order, and ornamented with Natural 
Forest Trecs, 

As the farm is so well Known, a further ‘description is 
deemed unnecessary. 

To any one desiring an elegant country residence, this 
offers a very favorable opportunity. For particulars, apply 
to JAMES O. SHELDON, 

GENEVA, N. Y. 


TALUABLE ESTATE FOR SALE 
near ANNAPOLIS, the CAPITAL OF MARYLAND.—The 
undersigned offers for sale his Farm, known as * Primrose,” 
containing ag acres; not over a hali-mile by water, and 
a mile and a half by the county road from the City. All of 
the farm buildings, which are ample tor all the wants of 
such property, are either new or in excellent repair, except 
the dwelling house, which isa double, two-story, brick house 
and wing, and for a small sum can be made a first-class 
residence. 


The location is healthful and beantiful, commanding an 
extensive view of thewaters of the Bay, and the grounds are 
planted with shade-trees, shrubbery, and flowers. The cul- 
tivated land of about 300 acres has ail been heavily Jimed 
andisima high state of cultivation, adapted to the growth of 
all the crops raised in this region, but especially adapted to 
the cultivation of melons, berries, vegetables, and all tree 
fruits, with which the estate js abundantly supplied, and for 
which its vicinity to Annapolis and access to !altimore by 
rail, and daily ang nightly by steamer, furnish ready sales. 
There are about 4.00 bearing peach-trees ; 500 pears, dwarf 
and standard , and 50) apple-trees now bearing, or all rapid- 
ly becoming so, on this property. ‘The location of the Naval 

cademy, and the cultivated society of the City, furnish 
superior sttractions to those who desire recreation. St. 
John’s College, and excellent Schools, furnish the best op- 
portunity for edneating children, whilst the growth of the 
City is rapidly enhancing the value of all property in the 
neighborhood. 


Asan investment for fntnre advantages, or for profit from 
cultivation. few estates in the country present greater ad- 
vantages than the purchase of the property now offered. or 
than the terms for which it can be purchased, and which will 
be made known on application to 


FRANK H. STOCKETT, 
Annapolis, Md. 
GENTS LOOK !—$12 a day made, selling our 
Scissors SHARPENER and other wares. Sample 2 cts. 











Catalogue free. T. J. HASTINGS & CO., Worcester, Mass. 





Turnip Seeds 


Sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of the 
prices annexed: 

per oz. per \ lb, per lb. 

$ $1.00 


S 








Early Red-Top Strap-Leaf. 25 ¥ 6) 
German Teltow 40 1.50 
White- Norfolk 25 3 
Yellow Globe 25 % 
Long, Smooth White,or Cow Horn. 10 25 % 
Yellow Aberdeen: ........ccccccceee 10 3 % 
White French, or Rock..:.......... 10 3 r+) 
Carter's Imperial, Hardy Swede..... 10 30 1.0 
Laing’s Swede.....4.......8seseeee 3 3 
Skirving's Purple-Top Swede. ss 25 vn) 
American Ruta-baga,..........6003-. 3 3 
Address : 


R.H. ALLEN & CO., 


189 & 191 Water St., P. O. Box 376, 
New York City. 


Ralston’s Sheep Shears, 
Price $5. 


Steel Tooth Horse Rakes, 


$45. 


Hay Tedders, 
$90, 





. Potato Digging Plow, 


Price $15. 


The Blanchard Churn, 


5 sizes—from 2 gallons at $5, to 18 gallons at $10, 


Together with the Largest Assortment of Implements, 
Seeds and Fertilizers in New York, for the Plantation, Farm, 
Garden or Orchard. 

Special Circulars and full information sent on receipt of 
stamps, 


R.H. Allen & Co., 


189 & 191 Water St., 
P. O. Box 376. 


New York. 
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A PICTURE FOR THE 


BN DEL 


By MRS. LILLY M. 


££ 4 











£3 


» 





A BHAUTIFUL Girt. 
HOME CIRCLE. 


> TERME.” 


Entered according to Act of Congress, in 1869, by ORANGE JupD & Co., in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court of the United States for the Southern District of New York 


The Publishers of the American Agriculturist have purchased of the artist this beautiful painting, and now issue it as a Chromo, believing that it will be gladly secured by 


thousands as an ornament and source of pleasure in their homes. Mrs. Lilly M. Spencer has already won an honorable name in art. Though of a poetic imagination, and the 


author of many paintings 
which comprise classical 
and allegorical subjects, 
she is best known for her 
pictures of domestic life. 
Her works of this class 


have been reproduced in 


colored lithographs and 
other forms, and through 
these her name has be- 
come a familiar one 
throughout the country. 
Finding that pictures of 
a domestic character with 
something of the humor- 
ous in them were more 
popular than those to 


which her natural tastes 





inclined her, Mrs. 8S. for 
some years painted such 
subjects almost exclusive- 
ly. Her ‘“* Shake Hands,” 
“Jolly Washerwoman,” 
“The Gossips,’ and 
others, are known to all 
lovers of pictures. They 
are full of life and mean- 
ing, and at the same time , 
finished with an accuracy 
and detail that few artists 
attempt. Among her lat- 
est productions are ‘‘ War 
Times at Home,” ‘The 
Home of the Red, White 
and Blue,” ‘ The Starry 


Flag,” etc. 


This Chromo is done in the best style, by Hermann Bencke, whose work equals anything of the kind done in thiscountry. Thescene is full of happy life and cannot fail to 


delight both old and young. The above wood engraving isa miniature representation of it. The picture would prove an ornament in any home, and be a most beautiful and 


acceptable present to make to a friend. It is18Xx18 inches in size, and, mounted on linen, will be sent by mail, in a tube, with all materials and directions for stretching. 


PRICE, POST-PAID, $6.00. 


If preferred, the picture will be sent by express, mounted on artists’ board, all ready for framing, on receipt of the price, $6.00, the purchaser to pay express charges. If 


ordered in a frame, it will be sent by express, carefully boxed, on receipt of prices, as follows : 


In a neat Black-walnut Frame, gilt band 
wider gilt band 


66 


“ carved edged 
“ beautiful gilt 


* 


$ 9.00. 
10.00. 
11.00. 
15.00. 


If taken with a frame at the store, 245 Broadway, the charge for boxing, which is % cents, will be deducted from these prices. In all cases where sent by express, the 


purchaser will pay express charges. 


A LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO THE TRADE. 
ORANGE JUPD & COMPANY, 245 Broadway, New York. 
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Gray's Manual of Botany and Lessons in one Vol....... 4 09 
BOOKS FOR FARMERS and OTHERS. Gray’s School and Field Book of Botany.. % 2 A New Book t 
> MeN, ROG ABA BOOUIC........05-.000-- 222-c00005- Se on e otato 
: Har: izthy’ 's Grape Culture and Wine Making.. 5 00 8 
[Published and for sale by Orange Judd & Co., 245 Broad- 7 waele 3 Amer o-. Hous ter penter.. ae | 
way, New York. Any of these books will be forwarded by orse Training Made Easy (Jennings)..............++++ 1% | 
mail, post-paid, on receipt of price.) yammonn 's Grapes & WMO hccktecs xa eiee CEE ae Ae i 50 The $100.00 Prize Essay 
CPCUTTE ES VEL WLEID . . . cere r eee ee rene eeeees serra ee seeeeeee fe 
Allen's (L. F.) American Cattle................ccceee.0ee $2 Jennings on ep Swine, and Pouiltry................ 1% . 
Allen’s (L. F.) Rural Architecture,............. ie ea Jennings on the Horse and his Diseases ......2... 27! 1 75 ON THE 
Allen’s (2. L.) American Farm Book 1 Kemp’s Landscape Gardening...............-seeeeeeesees 2 00 
Allen’s (R. L. and L. F.) New American Farm Book... 2 Larctroth on the Honey “Cea 2 00 
1 Ma,uew’s Illustrated Horse Doctor 3 


Allen's (&. L.) Diseases Of Domestic Animals 
Am. Agricuitural Annual SS; 4 B0.cn..pa., 50¢.; clo. 
Ain, Morticadare Annual, ’67,'68,"69, ,&°70,ea, pa..50C.; clo. 
American Bird Fancier,..,..., 
American Rose Culturist........ 
American Weeds and Useful Plan 
Bement’s Rabbit Fancier ........ ... 
Bommer’s Method of Making Manures 
Bonssingault’s Rural Economy 

Breck’s New Book of Flowers. 
Buist’s Flower Garden Director: 
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De eee 
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Buist’s Family Kitchen Gardend?. ....... 
Caldwell’s Agricul tural Chemical Apher 
Choriton'’s Grane-Grower's Guide... CGE ek 
Cobbett’s American Gardene?...............0.---seeccees 
Cole’s (S. W.) American Fruit Book. ..........-.0..00066 
SS, Sarr 
PO EMD. Secscccresonsccosescosccccese 5 
Dadd’s (Geo. H.) Modern Horse woater Palen andes noes a 1 
Dadd’s American Cattle Doctor. SS ee | 
Dana's Muck dae ce ckwphnnecpiesas’ 1 
Darwin's Variation of Animals and Plants...2 Volumes 6 
ae Voew Market Assistant.............2. ...- secccsscsees 2 
Downing’s Fruits & Fruit Trees. New Ed. Oct., 1122 PP. 750 
Downing'’s Landscape Gardening.....................0- 6 50 
ee eee ee: rrr 15] 
Elliott's Western Fruit Grower's Guide,................. 150 
Field’s (Thomas W.) Pear Culture................-.665 . is 
ed ne Ne okt Scag hd 0500 stoprccesccsccccse 50 
French's Farm Drainage .. .......cscccccccsccess cow, Be 
Fuller's Grape Culturist..... 1 50 
Faller’s Small Fruit Culturist.: 150 
FPatier’s Strawberry Cuilturist..................--scceecees 20 
SON ADMIRIIIO., ooh. coco nccccnoccccccnseccces 50 
Gregory OW Squashes................c0c-ee00 --paper.. 30 
ee oo ng ET ere 7 
Harris’ Insects Inj urious to Vegetation,clo,,$4.00: extra 6 50 
EIS 1. a cenean seniionpedidepesdosvenss > +scs 150 
Henderson’s Gardening BOP PIG as0ccs9ss00s ae 
Henderson’s Practical Floriculture. ........- - 150 
Herbert’s Hints to Horsekeepers.............. a | 
Hoopes’ Book of Evergreens.........6 -cesscoscsescoce 00 
Hoopers’ Dog and Gun............. paper, 30c 60 
NN eee hee ee 40 
Pemater And TAPP? .9........ccccccssee « 1 00 
Jaques’ Manual of the FIOURO. 645-2500 00 1 50 
Johnson’s How Crops Feed. .. ........ 2 00 
Johnsou’s How Crops Grow.......... 2 00 
Johnson's Peat and Its Uses......... 1 25 
Jolunston’s Agricultural Chemistry............... os ae 
Johnston's FE lements of Agricultural Chemistry........ 150 
Lenchar’s How to Build Hot-houses.................-+. 1 50 
Lymn’s Cotton Culture............. nice ene 2 
Miles on the Horse's Foot..... Dipiztens "5 
Mohr on the Grape-Vine ... SSMS FE 
My Vineyard at Lakeview... vs a 123 
Norton's Scientific Agr Sealine or lo bes coasts 3 
Onion Culture .... 2... seeeeeeeeee SR SP ee 20 
Our Farm of Four Acres.. “i 60 
Pardee on Strawberry Culture v5) 
Parsons on the Rose, ‘by Samuel B. Parsons.. 1 50 
Pedder’s Land Measurer 60 
Percheron Horse...........+.+-- 100 
Potato Culture. (Prize Essay) 25 
Quinby’s Mysteries of Bee "pee 150 
Teandall’s Sheep Husbandry..............- 1 50 
Randall's Fine Wool Sheep Husbandry 1 00 
Richardson on the Dog... . ged r 30 cents...... cloth 60 
Rivers’ Miniature Fruit Garden...................00--+5 1 00 
Rural Church Architecture, Folio. in colors, 45 plates.. 12 00 
Suunders, Domestic Poultry.. «+». paper, 40c..bound i 
Schenck’s Gardener's Text Book. etka ceaccengdesibesbnee 1) 
Skillful House wite “a za eee as 15 
Stewart’ '3 (John) Stable Book’. ye - 158 
Thomas’ Farm Implements and Machinery... onaee - 150 
Thompson's Food of pans ‘ - 100 
Tim Bunker Papers. ........++++ - 150 
Tovucco Culture EE RE SRI £9 25 
Turner’s Cotton Planter’s Manual... es RY nd 
Warder’s American Fomoless.. ero 3 00 
Warder s Hedges and Evergreens......... 1 50 
Waring’s Draining for Profit aa Health.. - 18 
Waring’s Elements of Agricuiture........27. 1 00 
Waring’s Earth —— and Earth Bewage.............. 50 
Wheeler's Rural uml t#o cy sod bebe ohabs 2 00 
Wheeler’s Homes for. "the People.. icueéSes 3 00 
White’s Cranberry Culture. ..........cceeeceeeeeeeeeee se 25 
White's Gardening for the South...............0.eeeeeee 2 00 
Woodward’s Cottages and Farm Houses................ 1 50 
Woodward's Suburban and gage as o | 
Woodward's Country Homes..........--+-+..-+.sseeeeeee 1 50 
Woodward's Graperies and. Horticultural Bujldings... 1 50 
Wright’s Practical Poultry Kee a Pecueseawebsssvslckee 2 00 
Youatt and Spooner on the Horse .........-... ee.eees 1 50 
Youatt aad Martin on ae. Cheha beee asso opus a1 eran ees 1 50 
Youatt oa the as -- FUG codecs sesteckect «ede cote 1 00 
SY ME ED Fe 5 Bacbo cls snccccnccesscccsceccecccee 1 00 
Woodward’s National architect. ee ensccccscccescsscceses 12 00 
Harney’s Barns, Out-buildings, and Fences............. 10 00 
@. J. & Co. keep in Stock the following ae 
ture. By Cummings & Miller.................. 0 00 
Modern American. By Cummings & Miller.. 10 00 





Principiesand Practice of. B: Loring & Jenney 12 00 
w and American Builder's Journal. By 
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surr’s Vegetables of America......... 
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8vo., Py vols... 
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Mayhew’s Illustrated Horse Management 






oe '® | Cultivation of the Potato, 





Mayhew’s Practical Book- -Keeping for Farmers........ 90 
eek for a do, Se Fe: 1 20 
cMahon’s American Gardener...... .......eeeeceeeeues 2 3 . , , 
Mechanic’s Companion, (Nicholson)..............-.see+- 3 00 Prize offered by W. T. Wri, and awarded to 
Morrell’s American <p hg fdas aSaias wos aeeenar tie eis 1% 
Mrs. Hale’s New Cook Book..........c.sscscscccssesceees 2 00 D. A. Compron, Hawley, Penn, 
SUy Mettn OE MAROWOOR. «.......<.<.cc0s-c3sccgcessetanes:- 175 ‘ 
eee ee eT rete ins ee 1% ILLUSTRATED. 


Packarda’s A Guide to = Study of Insects,8 aes: each 50 
Perkean! 's Book of Roses 
lincy, (Hon. Josiah) on Soiling 


Gattlois -.2.. Se. 2 
ht and’ 's Bulbs 





tand’s Flowers tor Parlor and Garden ... 860 
Register of Rural Affairs. Bound, 5 vols., each......... 
Zoosevelt’s Five Acres too Much..............00000000- 
ea ere rar (5) 





Scribner's Ready Reck 
reentry er ee 2 00 


The design of this little treatise is to present. with 
ve eg ees ss eacetecscssecenseeescseseeteees 300 | minuteness of detail, that mode of culture which experi. 
150 | ence and observation have proved to be best ad: ipted to 
H 7 the production of the Potato crop. It is written by one 
who himself holds the plow, and who has, since his 
early youth, been engaged in agriculture in its various 


The book 


Silloway’s Modern Carpentry. ...........0.++ ‘sccsccesssres 
Simpson’s Horse Portraiture. ...........ccccccccccsccccces 3 09 

Strong’s Cultivation of ved ERERND: «snus isecavdnincw ses 3.00 branches, to the exclusion of other pursuits. 
Tegetineier’ og BE = Se re fe a 9 00 also c eae * . 
Ten Acres Enough.. Z 150 also contains an article on 

The Doz; By Dinks, Mayhew. and Hutchinson.......... 3 00 





The Horse, (Stonehenge). Eng. edition, 8vo., 622 pages. 








3 0 HOW TO COOK THE POTATO, 


The Mule, (Riley) 1 

eenpert _Eeuit, Guitarist. aes : 3 00 FURNISHED BY ProF. PIERRE Biot 
ohh ~~ beeen ' alg 
Watson's American Home Garden. ............. 2 00 Price, paper covers, post-paid, 25 cents, 
Woodw ard’s Graperies, CLC..... 62... eee eee e nee eee : 4 ORANGE JUDD & CO., 245 Broadway, Hed York. 


Youman’s Household Science 








CRANDALL’S 


BUILDING = BLOCKS FOR CHILDREN 


CAN BE MADE INTO 


Churches, Factories, Velocipedes, 
Arches, Chairs, Wind-mills, 
Bridges, Fences, Tools, 
Castles, Houses, Sleds, 








Liew 


Towers, 
Boxes, 
Chairs, 


Sheds, 





and other forms in almost endless variety, and when finished, the structure remains firm, so that it can be carried 


about without falling to pieces. 


Having given these blocks a practical trial in their own families, the publishers of the 


American Agriculturist were 80 well pleased with them that they consented to take the general agency for their sale. 


The Blocks are put up in neat, strong boxes, and a large sheet giving various designs of buildings, etc., accompanics 


each box. 


Orders from the trade will be supplied on Jiberal terms. Address 


Price ; No, 1, $2,00; No. 3, $1.00, 


ORANGE JUDD & CO, 
245 Broadway, New York. 
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YOUATT AND MARTIN ON 
CATTLE. 


A TREATISE ON THE 








Breeds, Management, and Diseases of Cattle, 


Comprising «a full history of the various Races ; 
their origin, breeding, and merits; their capacity 
for beef and milk; the nature and treatment of 


their diseases. 

The whole forming a complete guide for the 
FARMER, THE AMATEUR, AND VETER- 
INARY SURGEON, 

_By W. YOUATT, and W. C. L. MARTIN. 


WITH 100 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Epirep sy A, STEVENS. 


Price, post-paid, $1.50. 











q YOUATT AND SPOONER ON THE 
= HORSE. 


The Structure and the Diseases of the Horse, with 
their remedies. 





ial 


Ee 














——— 





Also, practical rules to buyers, breeders, breakers, smiths, ete., 


being the most important parts of the English edition of “Youatt 





on the Horse,” somewhat simplified. 
BROUGHT DOWN BY 


W. C. SPOONER, M. R. C.V.S. 


Author of several Veterinarian works. 





To which is prefixed 
An account of the breeds in the United States, compiled by 
Henry 8. RanpDay 


a en WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS. 
ae Ba Price, post-paid, $1.50. 


YOUATT AND MARTIN ON THE HOG. 


A TREATISE ON THE 

















BREEDS, MANAGEMENT, FEEDING, AND MEDICAL TREATMENT OF SWINE; 





With directions for Salting Pork and Curing Bacon and Hams. 


By WILLIAM YOUATT, V.5., 


Author of “The Horse,” “ Cattle,” “Sheep,” “The Dog,” &e., ‘ 
and W. C. L. MARTIN, é 
Member of the Royal Zodlogicul Society. 
ILLUSTRATED. 





Epitep sy A, STEVENS, 





Postepaid, $1.00, 


ORANGE JUDD & COMPANY, 245 Broadway, New York. 
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MARK THE FACTS 


Concerning 


18,000 


Cook’s Evaporators, 


STM ete) LOT A 





So many are in use all warranted and none eaerned 
THE FIRST PREMIUM 


Has been given to 


COOK’S EVAPO RATOR 


a 
65 STATE FAIRS. 
To the Victor Cane Mill, (since 1863,) at * 
42 STATE FAIRS. 
TO BOTH 
At the Louisiana State Fair of 1868, for working Southern 
Cane. All rivals fail to equal these machines on trial. 
Farmers can’t. afford to risk crops of Cane on Mills that 
break or choke, or Evaporators that do second-class work 
and only half —— at that. 
“While scores of new-fangled inventions have come up, 
had their day, and subsided, the “Cook” goes right along, 
constantly increasing in reputation.”—Prairie Farmer. 
Sorgho Hand-Book and Descriptive Circulars sent free. 


For Farm and Neighborhood Use. 








=> 


BuUCcCHKEY 
Thrasher and Cleaner. 


This Machine is every way pater to anything of the kind 
ever introduced. It is made of the best material, is compact 
and handsomely finished, and does its work as well or better 
than the best of the large Thrashers. With our new PLANET 
LEVER POWER (4 or 6 horse) and four horses, it will thrash 
from 100 to 200 bushels of wheat, and from 200 to 400 bushels 
of oats per day ; separating thoroughly, and delivering the 
grain fit for market and the straw in good condition. 

The BuCKEYE is easily handled by the ordinary force of a 
farm, and is afforded at a price within reach of any thriving 
farmer. Send for Descriptive Circular. 

BLYMYER, NORTON & CO., Cincinnati, O.; 

BiyMYER, Day & Co., Mansfield,O.; BLYMYER, FEARING 
& Co., Chicago, IL. 





Two GoLb MEDALS 


MACHINE. 


ium Railway Horse Power 
resher and Cieaner, sithe 
tJ 


AWARDED ONE 


Harder’s Pre 
and Combined 





press National Trial, at Auburn, July,1 
or * Slow and movement of horses, 15 rods les 
than 14 miles a4 ur, Mechanical Construction of 
the best , thorough and us work- 
na: and in place, masning stigMed, 
excellent work, &c.,” as shown by official Report o 
goers. Th ers, rators, Fanning Mills, Wood 
Seed Sowers and Planters, all of the best in Mar- 
= Catal e with price, full information, and Judges 
port of Auburn sent free. Address 
MINARD HARDE 


Cobleskill, Schoharie Co,, N. Y. 


The Victor Grain Drill, 


a GREAT success; 
has positive FORCE FEED, 
light draft, no weight on 
horses’ necks, can’t 
choke. Best and 
= handsomest. Sows all 
. kinds of grain; and lime 
} — === or plaster. 
BLYMYER, DAY & CO., Mansfield, 0.; Buywyzr, Norton 
& Co., Cincinnati, 0.; Buymyrr, Fearne & Co., Chicage. 











HARRISBURG 
PATENT SCREW POST 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


Chartered by a Special Act of the Legislature. 


PATENTS ISSUED FEBRUARY 16th, and AUGUST 
24th, 1869. 


W. 0. HICKOK, Prest. EUGENE SNYDER, Treas, 
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This new invention, the patent metallic Screw Post But, 
saves all digging in putting down posts for every purpose, 
and at same time it makes the only cheap and durable post 
butin use. It may be made of east or malleable iron, being 
a hollow, gimlet-pointed screw with socket for the body of 
the post; is screwed directly into the ground by using a 
wrench; is suitable for all kinds of fences, grape arbors, 
vineyards, awning and hitching posts, trellises, seats for 
yards and gardens, &c., and wherever introduced takes the 
i of the old-style, wooden post, The body of the post, 
itted into the socket may be either wood or wrought-iron 
or the entire post may be cast-iron. It has been thoroughly 
tested and is now in use in thi3 city for various purposes, 
giving entire satisfaction for strength, durability and con- 
venience. 

Reliable parties wanted in. all parts of the country to 
manufacture on royalty. Send for circular to No, 411 Mar- 


ket-street, Hatrisburg, Pa. 
JAMES R. PIPER, Sec’y. 


COOPER’S STEAM “NGINE WORKS. 


To keep pace with the growing demand for our Machinery, 
we are adding $40,000 worth of new and improved Tools 
and Buildings to our present large Factories, and will con- 
tinue to supply the following articles, after the best designs, 
on terms which will be found to be specially advantageous: 


STATIONARY STEAM ENGINES, 


For MILLS, FACTORIES, SHOPS, FURNACES, MINING, 
&c., of every required size, divided into three classes, 

1. Wirn SINGLE SLIDE VALVE, Cutting off at iwo- 
thirds of Stroke by lap. 

2. Wiru CUT-OFF VALVE, arranged so as to close at 
any part of Stroke and adjustable by hand-lever while 
engine is in motion, 

8. With BABCOCK & WILCOX PATENT Variable 
Cut-off, automatically adjusted by Governor. 


PORTABLE STEAM ENGINES, 


Of 8, 10, 15, 20 and 25 Horse Power, combining all the im- 
provements of the Slide Valve Engine. This is the only 
portable Engine and Boiler that has a Combined Heater and 
Lime Catcher. 

Babcock & Wilcox Patent 
Non-Explosive Tubulous Steam Boilers. 

Grist Mill Machinery and Mills 

Of any required size, with correct working drawings. 

$1,500 WILL PURCHASE, 
A FIRST-CLASS COMPLETED TWO RUN GRIST-MILL, 
with erecting plans, &c., and guaranteed to give satisfaction 
and to be unsurpassed. 

CARCULAR SAW-MILLS 
improved in construction and combining all modern im- 
provements. 

(2 MACHINERY DELIVERED at New York, Philadel- 

phia, Baltimore, Chicago, Saint Louis, or New Orleans. 
@~ Full particulars and circulars on application, Address 


in full, JOHN COOPER & CO., 
Mount Vernon, Ohio. 


INVALIDS’ TRAVEL- 


ING CHAIRS, from be to $40, for in 
and out-door use. Any one having 
use of the hands can = and guide 
one. Having no use of the hands, any 
child of five years can push a grown 
person about. Invalids’ Carriages to 
order. Pat. Carrying Chairs. State 

our case, and send stamp for circu- 


STEPHEN W. SMITH, 
No. 9 William Street, 
New York. 














— 


Over 2,000 PAIRS of CHAMPIONS 


Sent to FARMERs last month, and we have receijy 
ous testimonials of their adaptability to the humef. 
WANTS. ARMERS 
NO HARD SEAMS TO HURT THE FEET. Nop 
ROTTEN AND BROKEN SHOE-STRINGS. No HOT ane WITR 
—— BOOT ve ND CUM- 
‘HOUSANDS 0: ARMERS Wear ‘HOT and y 
all through the summer and fall, because they rong not ae 
HAM HY 


shoe to keep out the dirt. They have it in the *¢ PIONS." 





(Patented May 29th, 1866.) 
NEw York, May 1 
We have examined carefully “ BALLARD’s ate 
Sor,” and, without practical — should judge it to bea 
Vv 


capital article. The peculiar cut gives it the set and bear. 

ings of a boot, with the ease and lightness of a shoe; and the 

strap brings it as closely as desired around the ankle with- 

out the trouble of strings. Those which we have seen are of 

good stock and well made. ORANGE JUDD & CO, 
DON’T FORGET THIS! 

We warrant and guarantee the ‘‘ CHAMPION SHOE” to 
wear longer and give better satisfaction than any other shoe 
you can buy. We make no cheap, shoddy, or inferior 
*“*CHAMPIONS,” but every — is warranted to be Goop 
HONEST, and SERVICEABLE in every particular. 4 

For A PLOW-SHOE THEY ARE EXCKLLENT. For Boys’ 
WEAR THEY ARE SUPERIOR. FOR THE HARVEST FIELD THEY 
ARE INVALUABLE, 48 THEY KEEP OUT ALL DIRT, STUBBLE, 
and THISTLE, AND YOUR FEET ARE EASY and WELL at 
NIGHT, NOT TIRED AND SORE. 

It would be better for 10 or 12 to club together and send us 
Registered Letter or Money Order. It will bea saving in 
Express charges; and it is easier for us to send 12 pairs to 
one address than in single pairs. 

INDUCE YOUR SHOK DEALERS TO KEEP A SUPPLY FOR Your 
NEIGHBORHOOD. 

For full particulars, prices, etc., SEE page 237, JUNE 
Number of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 

Address A. BALLARD & SON, 
32 and 34 7 Street, 
P. O. Box 5,000, q 


ew York, 
(HE JOHNSTON 
Self-raking Reaper 


is the MOST POPULAR MACHINE of the kind now before 
the public;,it has more practical points that universally 
adapt it to the work of reaping grain than all others put 
together. It cuts 


ANY GRAIN THAT GROWS, 


whether high or low, thin or thick. lodged or standing, in 
the MOST SATISFACTORY MANNER; it is easily han 
dled by an ordinary pair of horses, to cut from 15 to 20 acres 
between sunrise and sunset. It swaths, or lays the grain in 
gavels out of the way of returning team; is worked by al 
most any boy or ordinary field hand, or automatically, as 
you prefer. For further particulars send for Descriptive 
Pamphlets to the manufacturers, 
C. C. BRADLEY & SON, Syracuse, N, Y, 


H. KILLAM & CO., 


Chestnut St., 








New Haven, Conn, 





ae ‘ a - 
We manufacture the finest class of carriages for city use, 
consisting of Landaus, Landaulettes, Clarences, Coaches, 
Coupes, Coupelettes, Barouches, Bretts and Pheetons. 
Which we warrant equal in point of style, finish and dura- 
bility to any built in this country. 

Messrs. DEMAREST & WOODRUFF, 628 Broadway, are 


our Agents in New York City. 
MONEY 
EASILY 
MADE 


With our Stencil and Key 
Check Outfit. 
Circulars Free. 
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Improved Foot Lathes, 


With Slide, Rest, and Fittings. Elegant, dura- 
ble, cheap and portable, Just the thing for 
the Artisan or Amateur Turner. 

4 Send for descriptive circular. 





N. H. BALDWIN, Laconia, N. 
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ARMERS, BUY THE BEST! 
Excelsior Cultivator and Hilling Plow. 
Price, combined, $16; or $10 as a Cultivator. 
Palmer’s Horse Hay Fork. 

Price, with three pulleys, $10. 

Steel Tooth Horse Rakes. 
$35 and $43. 

Tiffin Revolving Horse Rake. 

Price $9, 

The American Hay Tedder. 

Price $90. 
J.R. DECATUR & CO., 
197 Water St., New York. 


~ Look at This! 


A patent PROPELLING SWING for only $3.00. Can 
swing yourself without assistance. The best and cheapest. 
Will dispose of the right to manufacture in a few of the 
principal cities. Send stamp for particulars, 
A. H. SEAVER, P. O. Box 6182 New York City. 


NEW HAVEN FAMILY KNITTER. 


Latest, cheapest, and best in the world for family use.— 
Patented in nine countries. Company invite fo test or 
pomparton. Machine knits ever thing. Price ‘wt $25 for 

plain, $30 for sliver-plated, $35 for gold-plated rice in- 
Piudes Reel, Winder, Bobbins, Oiler, etc. Rights sold. 
Agents wanted. Address NEW HAVEN KNITTING CO. 


SELF-ACTING GATES, 


Nicholson's Patent Self-Acting Carriage Gates and Self- 
— Hand Gates are the latest improved and best in the 


Send for Circulars to 











WFor jlustrated Circulars and Price-List send to the 


AMERICAN GATE COMPANY, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, 


Rifles, Shot-Guns, Revolvers, etc., 


of all kinds at reduced a ices, warranted and sent by Ex- 
press (¢.0.d.) to be examined before paid for, Liberal terms 
to the trade, agents, or clubs. Write fora Catalogue. Ad- 
dress, GREAT WESTERN GUN ORKS, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Army Guns, Revolvers, etc., 
bought or traded for, 








Titus — Lactometers, 


pare 252, this number. 
Sold (boxed R =o by Express) 8 fo1 Or, $1, b 
S ‘COLOMORE, 
No, 747 este, New York. 


SELPHO’S PATENT LEGS and ARMS. 


These celebrated Artificial Limbs, combining simplicity 
with great durability and comfort, and which contain all the 
latest improvements, can be had only of WM. SELPHO & 
SON, 516 Broadway, N. Y. Government orders attended to, 








NHRASHERMEN.—If you want to get paid for 
every bushel of grain you thrash, send for The — 
er’s Circuls 7 which gives information tree. Addre 
BURSON, HARTZELL & co., ‘Alliance, ‘Ohio. 


MACY HAS IT. 


Every new thing, 

If you order anything, 

Any advantage in price, 

We buy and sell for cash— 

Every new book, 

Everything in Lace Goods, 

Hosiery, Gloves, Underwear, 

Small Wares, Trimmings, &c. 

All at popular prices— 

Cash orders, by. Mail, or Express, 
Rz. iH. MACY, ‘Mth St. 6 St, & 6th Ave, . New York. 





Macy has it. 
Macy has it. 
Macy has it. 
Macy has it. 
Macy has it. 
Macy has it. 
Macy has it. 
Macy has it. 
Macy always has it. 





LL WANTING FARMS. —9,000 acres, good 
soil, mild climate, 34 miles south of Philadelphia. ‘Pri ice 

only $25 peracre. Also improved farms. The place is grow- 

ing more rapidly than almost any other place in the United 

States, Thousands are ecttling.. Address 

ik. LANDIS, Vineland, N. J. 


FARMS in ee and Virginia, 
—_ stamp for Catalogu 


1,000 ~ 
. M. MAYNADIER, Edgewood, Md. 


RANVILLE, On. Ma page COLLEGE— 
Sith year—opens s Sept. $200 a year. Address 
tee, Granville, Licking Co., O. 


ASTITUTE OF PRACTICAL CIVIL ENGI- 
NEERING, SURVEYING AND DRAWING. ee of three, 
six and twelve months. For circular, addre 

A. VANDER-NAILLEN, Room C, Reynolds Block, Chicago. 


GRAY’S UNION CHARTS. 


@IMPLE AND DURABLE GUIDE FOR CUT- 
ting Men's and Boys’ Clothing and Ladies’ Dresses. 

Will last a lifetime, subject to all_ the changes of Fashion. 
Warranted to cut all sizes perfectly accurate. Any person 
van use them. They are_printed upon a paper that will 
neither break nor tear. Full directions are printed on each 
hart. Single Chart or full sets sent a: mail, post-paid, on 
Hera of the following retail prices: Ladies’ Dress, Boys’ 
ar ch oat and Vest Charts, $1 each. Pants and Men’s Sack 
Wanted agdrons CMOS aA eet Co. Orangeville, Onto, 
rangeville, ) 

or RR ROGERS & CO., Chicago, Ml. — ‘ 


— 


MAGIC Fi PH rte emp pesy Greatest t Wonder 
o 

F194 aon, pa Etiquette, a ip, oa ee 

Oks for 50 ets. Send to 




















and Marriage. ‘ 
Ue 'WEMy¥se, ‘Astor Place, N. 





<pEE 92 LEAT 


JOURNAL © 


OF “THe 





NORTE WEST. 





Lae TWO DOLLARS per Y 
for FIFEY CENTS, ~ Year in Advanee. 
Posters, Premium Lists and ee ATOn 
tion. Address THE 


Ge” Remit at our Risk by caaeaal oes or P. O. Money Order. 


Three Months on Trial 


Magnificent Inducements to Club Agente. Sample es 


pocmmenats SE FREE § a 
FARMER COMPANY, C nicer. 





“PRIZE POULTRY.” 


Twelve First Prizes and Two Sec- 
ond, Royal Dublin Society’s Show, 
Dublin, April, 1870. 


1st Dark Brahmas, ist Buff Cochins, 


ist White Cochins, ist Spanish, 
1st La Fleches, 1st Houdans, 
ist Creveceeurs, 1st Sultans, 


Ist Aylesbury Ducks, 
1st Turkeys, 
2d La Fleches, and 


1st Toulouse Geese, 
1st Single Turkey Cock, 
2d Dorking Cock. 





JAMES C. COOPER, Cooper Hill, Limerick, 
Ireland, Winner of the above, with Gold Medals, Paris 
and New York Shows; besides several hundred prizes dur- 
ing the last Five years. Can supply “ Birds” of the several 
species, as well as any other variety desired. 

Prices from 6 to 10 pounds sterling for Trio, with 2 pounds 
expenses on a single Trio,3 pounds on two Trios to New 
York, Boston, or Montreal, 

Prices quoted are those only for really good Birds up to 
the very best specimens for Exhibition. 

No inferior Birds supplied. 





Large Shipment of Improved Stock. 


L. B. SILVER, of Salem, Ohio, shipped into the 
various States, Territories, and Canada, in the week ending 
June 4th, 1870, One Hundred and Ninety-seven (197) head of 
his famous Ohio Improved Chester Swine. 

See his advertisement below. 


PuE OHIO IMPROVED 
CHESTER a ee eee the great- 
est amount of Pork, for food consumed, of any 
known breed. Send amp for description, and 
a great variety of other orough-bred and Im- 
ported Animals and Fowls. 
L. B. SILVER, Salem, Ohio. 








Address 





MPROVED CHESHIRE HOGS. 

—We have the entire mma = breeding swine of this cele- 
4 ated breed, former] eure A.C. Clark of Henderson, 

N.Y., and subsequently Chae & McLean. Our references 
are the Transactions of th he New York State Agricultural 
Society tor the last ten po) al 

Send for Circulars. 

CLARK & GREEN. = Belleville, Jefferson Co., N. Y. 





Premium Chester White Pigs. 
Warranted as pure bred stock can be obtained in Ches- 
ter Co., Pa. Bred and for sale 
JAMES YOUNG, Jr. Ye CO., Marshaliton, Pa. 
Send for Circular and Price List. 


PURE-BRED CHESTER WHITE 
Pigs,Sheep, Poultry, Pigeons, Rabbits, &c., 
bred and shipped by J. W. & M. IRWIN, Penningtonville, 
Chester Co. Send for Ilusirated Circular. 








uality, and of deep milking strains. For sale by 
is FABLEE, Cresskill, N. J., 1 hour from be York. 


HOW TO MAKE 


THE FARM PAY!!! 


SEND CENT STAMP 
CONTAINING 68 
pages of valuable Reading: 


oy ERSEY CATTLE.—Choice in color, rich in 
G. 





Dien Seed Wheat; Early 
ammoth Orange Dent Corn; Excelsior Oats: Cattle, Hogs, 
Sheep, Fowls, and How to Make the Farm Pay, tor one 3 


cent stamp. $end to 
GEO. A. DEITZ, Chambersburg, Pa. 
SCRIBNER’S 


LUMBER AND LOG BOOK. 


This book has had a sale of over 400,000 copies, with a 
greater demand than ever before. 

It gives correct measurement for all kinds of Logs, Lum- 
ber, Plank, Boards, Wood, etc., and has now become the 
Standard Book throughout the United States. 

Eyery farmer, lumberman, and mechanic, should have a 
copy. Ask your hookseller for it, or send 90 cents to me and 
I will forward one post-paid, GEO. W. FISHER, 

Publisher, Rochester, N. Y. 


gents Wanted for Geo. E. Waring’s New Illus- 
trated “ Handy Book of Husbandry.” gute for arn: 
era, young and old, E.B,TrEaT & Co,,Pub.,654 Broadway,N 














Qo INCORPORATED 1851. ® 


BERKSHIRE 


NSUR ANCE co” 
OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


THOS, F. PLUNKETT, BENJ. CHICKERING, 


President. See’y and Treas’r. 
JAMES FRANCIS, JACOB L. GREENE, 
Vice-President. Ass’t Secretary. 


Failure to Pay Premium does not Forfeit 
the Policy at any Time; but fhe Policy will be con- 
tinued in force until the Pr emiums already paid are fully 
earned by the cost of insurance. Should the assured die 
within the period of continued insurance, the Fail 
Amount of the Policy will be Paid, the same as 
if all Premiums had been paid when due, except that the 
Premiums overdue and “unpaid will be deducted. 

EXAMPLES.—Claims actually paid under this feature: 


JAMES JOYCE, of New York, insured for 
$1,000, died Four Months after his Premium 
was Due and Unpaid. Amount paid, $1,000, less 
one Semi-Annual Premium. 

MAXIMILLIAN MECKEL, of Cleveland, 
insured for $1,000, died Nine Months after his 
Premium was Dueand Unpaid. Amount paid, 
$1,000, less one Premium, 

SAMUEL W. MASON, of Concord, insured for 
$1,000, died Thirteen Months after his Pre= 
miuam was Duc and Unpaid. Amount paid, 
$1,000, less two Premiums, 

This feature is absolutely Secured to the 
Policy Holder by a Law of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, GUARAN- 
TEEING EVERY DAY’S IN- 
SURANCE PAID FOR, 


PURELY MUTUAL. 

All the Profits Belong to the Policy Holders, 
and are divided Annually among Policies in force two 
years, Dividends paid annaally in cash, or used to increase 
the amount of insurance. 

Economical ‘management; safe investments; careful se- 
lection of lives ; prompt and honorable settlements; libere| 
conditions of travel and residence. 


COOD ACENTS WANTED. 


For information, apply at the haqme office, or to the fol. 
lowing General Agents; 
F.J. FOSS & E. A. GAMWELL, 
95 1-2 Washington St,, Baston, 
J. H,. FRANCIA, 274 Broadway, New York. 
W. H. GRAVES, 329 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
JENKINS & MASON, 249 River St., Troy, N. Y. 
McAVOY & SMITH, Otto, N. ¥. 
HINE & HILLMAN, Cleveland, Ohio. 
GREENE & TILFORD, Indianapolis, Ind. | 
R. S. WHEELER, Detroit, Mich. 
J. F. PEARL, Fair Haven, Conn. 
A. 8. COFFIN, Providence, R. I. 


£150,000, 000 


Sterling in money‘and Be: remain ae sn 
Scotland, = Ireland, in many cases as 
Gun’'s Index to Advertisements for Hen at. a 
talnin Legatees, sae mes S of aaene ve Part Pane Sei and 
n upwa o 
OOPER & CO., No. oT pad Park I yw, 
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PURITY AND HEALTH. 


CARBOLIC SOAPS 


AND 


Saponaceous Compounds 


OF 


Carbolic and Cresylic Acids. 


Disinfectant, Insect Destroyer, Pre- 


ventive of Fungus, etc, 


Carbolic Acid has been known by chemists for many years, 
but it is only recently that it has been thoroughly investi- 
gated by them and its peculiar qualities in the departments 
of hygiene and medicine recognized. Enlightened physi- 
cians everywhere to-day employ it as the best disinfectant 
known; as an azymotic, that is, fatal to all low forms of ani- 
mal and vegetable life; and an antiseptic, that is, opposed to 
decay or putrefaction. While the purer forms of Carbolic 
Acid are preferably employed for the toilet, the Laundry, 
and the medicinal wants of man, the Impure Carbolic Acid, 
containing a mixture of Cresylic Acid, has been-found more 
effectual in destroying insect life, and better for use on ani- 
mals, since it is of a more astringent nature. 

Frequent mention has been made in the columns of the 
Americana Agriculturist of Carbolic Compounds, as being 
valuable for destroying insects on animals and plants, and 
for other purposes. For some months past we have been 
investigating the merits of these preparations with the fol- 
lowing results. 

Carbolic Acid is extracted from gas-tar, to which it gives 
the peculiar odor perceived on burning the tar. In its ordi- 
nary form it could not be readily applied, and hence was not 
available for common use. About three years since, Messrs. 
JAMES BUCHAN & CO., of New York, well known as ex- 
tensive manufacturers of family soaps, conceived the idea of 
combining this acid in saponaceous compounds. By long and 
careful experimenting, they succeeded in producing soaps 
in various forms, possessing the active properties of this 
acid, and thus bringing it within the reach of all classes, 
These compounds have been patented. 

We have watched with great interest the results of vari- 
ous applications of these compounds, knowing that if suc- 
cessful, they would be of incalculable benefit to the commu- 
nity. By tests made under our own supervision, and the re- 
ports of careful observers, we believe it to be established 
that these Cresylic Compounds are 


Ist. Complete Disinfectants.—They not only re- 
move all noxious odors from sinks, privies, stables, etc., but 
will destroy all infection in clothing, rooms, etc., washed 
with their solution. Thus, contagion from Small Pox, Typhus 
Fever, Cholera, and other diseases, may be effectually pre- 
vented, They are used in the New York and other Hospitals 
for these purposes. 


2d. Imsect Destroyers.—An animal washed witi 
Carbolic Soap will be entirely freed from all vermin. It 
will destroy ticks on sheep, fleas on dogs, lice on cattle or 
poultry, roaches, ants, bed-bugs, etc.,in rooms. It repels 
fiies from animals, and thus is especially useful in case of 
wounds or sores from any cause. 


3d. Preventive of Fungus Growth.—On this 
point we ask for further experiment. We feel confident this 
soap, properly applied, will prevent smut in wheat, mildew 
on vines, and similar parasitic growth, and trust that exper- 
imenters will furnish the result of their trials. 

4th. Cleaning. Sores, etc.—For washing ulcers and 
other foul sores, and preventing gangrene in wounds, etc., 
Carbolic Soap is, we believe, unequaled. We know also that 
it has been successful wherever used, for footrot in sheep, 
and mange, itch, ring-worm, and other skin diseases. 


From numerous RECOMMENDATIONS of 
Cresylic Compounds, the following are 
selected as being specially valuable. 

Five Potrxts Hovsr or Inpustry, 155 Worth St. 
New York, Nov. 15, 1867. 
Messrs, Buonan & Co.—Gentlemen—Some months since 


we purchased a large building which had been used asa 
tenement establishment for thirteen years, and was occupied 





by some ninety families. We tore away partitions, turning 
between three and four hundred rooms into less than one 
hundred. We found the walls and floors perfectly infested 
with vermin. We used freely, in cleansing, the CARBOLIC 
SOAPS, manufactured by your firm, and with the very best 
results,as the bugs, ete., have entirely disappeared. We 

propose to continue its use in cleaning our dormitories, hop- 
ing then to keep clear of a plague so common to all house- 
keepers in cities. Ss. B. HALLIDAY, Supt. 


Corpus Cristi, Texas, March 15, 1868. 
Messrs, JAMES Buconan & Co.—Gentlemen: Your Sheep 
Dip is wonderful in its effects. I have dipped 2,150 head with 
nine months’ fleeces on their backs. It is now three weeks 
since, and no scratching as yet. Your Dip is far superior to 
tobacco, not so disagreeable or unpleasant, much less trouble 

and more permanent, 

I have used it on horses when diseased with a species of 

mange or itch, and it has the same good effect as on sheep. 

F. W. SHAEFFER. 


Wrnpsor Locks, Conn., Nov. 23, 1869. 
Messrs. JAMES Bucuan & Co.—Gents—I have used your 
SHEEP DIP for two years, and think it is the best prepara- 
tion that I Know of for destroying Ticks and Lice on sheep 
and cattle. It is far preferable to Tobacco, and should think 
it would be a sure cure for scab. BURDETT LOOMIS. 


OFFICE BROOKLYN CITY RAILROAD CoMPANY, 
November 12, 1868. 

I take great pleasure in recommending the CARBOLIO 
DISINFECTING Soaps, manufactured by Jas. Buchan & Co., 
for the cure of all external diseases to which horses are snb- 
ject. I tried the Ointment on a horse with a severe fistula on 
his shoulder as a first test, and with entire success. And I 
cannot speak in sufficiently strong terms of its healing qual- 
ities, in all cases of galls, scratches, bruises, swellings, etc. 
Iam using the soap in all of our stables. 

No person owning a horse should be without these soaps; 
for, in my long experience with horses, I have never found 
any thing to compare with them. HENRY PALMER, 

** Supt. Horses Brooklyn City R. R, Co.” 


New York, Dec. 1, 1869. 


Messrs, BowMAN & BLEWETT.—Gentlemen—Having used 
your Carbolic Laundry Soap in our Laundry for the past 
two months, and finding its cleansing properties so far su- 
perior to any soap we have ever used, we take the very 
greatest pleasure in recommending it to every laundry and 
family in the country. Our goods are whiter by far, more 
easily and thoroughly cleansed from every stain, grease 
spots, etc., and this too with 50 per cent less soap, and our 
premises are kept sweet and clean by its use. 

Yours respectfully, ANDRUS BROTHERS. 


On the use of disinfectants, the following is the testimony 
of Dr. Etisma Harris, Registrar of the Metropolitan Board 
of Health, New York City: 

“THE DISINFECTING AND ANTISEPTIC POWER OF Goop 
CARBOLIC ACID Is SO GREAT THAT ONE PART OF IT TO 
FIFTY OR ONE HUNDRED PARTS IS SUFFICIENT FOR ORDT- 
NARY PURPOSES.” 


Desiring that our readers should be benefited by the ex- 
tended introduction of what we believe to beso valuable, 
we have established a general agency for the sale of these 
compounds, keeping them constantly on hand, and are pre- 
pared to fill orders at wholesale or retail, at the following 






prices. 
Sheep Dip, for Curing Scab and Destroying Insects 
on Sheep; . 
5 Ib Canisters Leak iiede sienna eee aes ake al $1.25 
ee ‘ - 2.25 
50: * Sis Wis cbackanen 
lg | RnR Ria: GE 2 Sia te 


Proportions are 1 ® Dip to 5 gallons water for 5 to Sheep, 
if they are very large and heavily fleeced. For ordinary 
sized animals, or those recently shorn, 1 % Dip will take 8 
to 10 gallons water. The solution must be graded according 
to the age and condition of the animal. 


Plant Protector.—In solution for destroying and re- 
peHing insects from Trees or Plants. 

In 1 hb. Canisters, @50 cts.; in 3 h.Canisters, @ $1.00; larger 
packages same price as Sheep Dip. See above. 


Cresylic Ointment, for Cure of Footrot, etc. In 
solution for killing Insects, etc., on stock. In 1 ® Canisters, @ 
50 cts.; in 3 ® Canisters, $1; in 5 Canisters, $1.25. 


Carbolic Disinfecting Soap.—in tablets for con- 
venient use in washing Horses, Dogs, Pigs, etc., destroying 
Insects of all kinds, protecting from Flies, curative of Sores, 
Seratches, and Chafes of all kinds. In boxes, 3 doz. tablets, 
$3.60; in boxes of 1 f bars, 10 each, $4.00. 


Carbolic Laundry Soap, for the Laundry, etc.; 60 ® 
boxes, 14 cts. per. 24 boxes, and in 10 paper boxes con- 
taining 6 ts. each, packed in a case, 15 cts. per b. 


Carbolic Toilet Soap, perfumed, two sizes, $2 
and $4 per dozen, in boxes of 3 dozen each. 


Carbolic Bath Soap, $1.50 per dozen. In boxes ot 3 


dozen each. 
Address orders to 
ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broadway, New York. 














ee 


-WARING’S 
BOOKS FOR FARMERS, 


| DRAINING FOR PROFIT 


DRAINING FOR HEALTH, 


By GEO. E. WARING, Jr., 
Enginecr of the Drainage of Central Park, New York, 
CONTEN 

LAND To BE Dratnep; How mas Act; How to 
Make Drains; How to Take Care or Drams; 
Wuat Drarnine Costs; Witt It Pay? How 70 Marg 
Tires; RecLAiMINGc SALT ManrsuEs; House anp Town 
Dal Nace. 

EXTRACTS FROM NOTICES BY THE PREgs, 

He (the author) describes the action of draining upon 
the soil, the construction of single drains and systems of 
drains, the cost and the profit of thorongh drainage, the 
making of tiles, and the reclaiming of salt marshes, 
treats sensibly of malarial diseases, and closes with a 
chapter which should be widely read, on house drainage 
and town sewerage in theirrelations to the public health, 


[Portland (Me.) Press, 


Nowhere does this book merit a wider circulation than 
in the West. Every year adds to the thousands of dollars 
lost to this State from want of proper surface drainage, 
to say nothing of the added gain to result froma com- 
plete system of under-drainage. This book will prove 
an aid to any farmer who may consult it. 

[ Chicago (1ll.) Republican, 


A Book that ought to be in the hands of every Farmer, 
SENT POST-PAID, - - PRICE, $1.50. 


#1 


EARTH-CLOSETS 


AND 


EARTH-SEW AGE. 


By GEO. E. WARING, Jr. (of Ogden Farm), 
INCLUDING: 

Tue Eartn System (Details). 

THE MANURE QUESTION. 

SEWAGE AND CEss-PooL DISEASEs. 

Tue Dry-Eartnu SystEM FOR CITIES AND Towns. 

Tue Detatts oF Eartn SEWAGE. 

Tue Pritosopny or THE EARTH System. 
With Seventeen Tllustrations, 

Paper Covers, Price, Post-paid, 50 cts, 


+e 


ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTURE 


A BOOK FOR YOUNG FARMERS, 
By GEO, E. WARING, Jr., 
Formerly Agricultural Engineer of the Central Park, in 
New York. 


CAREFULLY REVISED. 


CONTENTS. 
Tue PLANT; Tue Sort; Manures; MEcHANICAL Cut- 
TIVATION ; ANALYSIS. 

The foregoing subjects are all discussed in plain and 
simple language, that any farmer's boy may understand. 
The book is written by a sucsenstel rection furiiahy and 
is full of information, good advice, and sound doctrine. 

TIORACE GREELEY says of it: “Though dealing 
with facts unfamiliar to many, there is no obscure sel- 
tence, and scarcely a hard word in the hook ; its 254 fair, 
open pages may be read in the course of two evenings 
and thoronghly studied in the leisure honrs of a week; 
and we pity the man or boy, however old or young, who 
can find it dull reading. Hardly any one is so wise that 
he will not learn something of value from its perusal ; 20 
one is so ignorant or undeveloped that he cannot generally 
understand it; and no farmer or farmer’s son can study it 
thoughtfully without being a better and more successful 
cultivator than before.” 

PRICE, $1.00. 


SENT POST-PAID, - - - - 
Address 
ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broadway, New York. 
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—  - YOUATT ON SHEEP 




























mae. Lj el me 
* THE BREEDS, MANAGEMENT, AND DISEASES OF SHEEP. 
By WILLIAM YOUATT. 
Published under the Superintendence of the Society for the diffusion of useful knowledge. 
| WITH ILLUSTRATIVE ENGRAVINGS. 


To which are added remarks on the Breeds and Management of Sheep in the United States, and on the culture of fine wool in 


Silesia. 
Price, post-paid, $1.00. 





RANDALL'S SHEEP HUSBANDRY, 


WITH AN ACCOUNT OF THE DIFFERENT BREEDS, 


And general directions in regard to summer and winter management, herding, and the treatment of diseases, 











, With Portraits and other Engravings. 
By HENRY S. RANDALL, LL. D., 


With his letter to the Texas Almanac on Sheep Husbandry in Texas, and Geo, W. Kendall’s on Sheep Raising in Texas, 
Octavo, 338 pp. Price, post-paid, $1.50. 


RANDALL'S FINE-WOOL SHEEP HUSBANDRY. 


| GIVING PROMINENT CHARACTERISTICS OF DIFFERENT BREEDS; 


Principles of Breeding correctly ; practical and concise rules for selecting the best and making the best crosses for Wool 
and Mutton. 


By HENRY 8S. RANDALL, LL. D. 








Price, post-paid, $1 .00. 


GUENON’S TREATISE ON MILCH COWS, — 


Whereby the quality and quantity of milk which any cow will give may be accurately determined by observing natural marks 








or external indications alone; the length of time she will continue to give milk, ete. 
By M. FRANCIS GUENON, or Lisovrne, FRANCE. 
Translated for the Farmers’ Library, from the French, by N. P. Trist, Esq., late United States Consul at Havana. 


With introductory remarks and observations on the Cow and the Dairy. 


By JOHN S, SKINNER. 






Price, post-paid, 75 cents, 


ORANGE JUDD & COMPANY, 245 Broadway, New York. 











and prompt returns.” ("Send for our weekl 
Fent/and Mi j 


ERUCATION 


ening 

LIEBIG'S COMPANY’S EXTRACT O 

that —— thehighest prizesat Paris, Havre, and Amster- 

Prussian, and other Governments. 

pe Gprgtares of Baron Liebig, the inventor, and of Dr. 
ax V. 


New York. For sale everywhere. 
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GREAT REDUCTION 


IN PRICE OF 


TEAS AND COFFEES 


TO CONFORM TO 


PRICE OF GOLD. 


Increased Facilities to Club Oaganizers. 


Send for New Price-List. 


The Great American Tea Co. 


(P. O. Bow 5643.) $1 & 33 Vesey St., New York. 








GREAT REDUCTION 


IN PRICE OF 


‘TEAS AND COFFEES 


TO CONFORM TO 


PRICE OF GOLD. | 


Increased Facilities to Club Organizers. 
Send for New Price-List. 


The Great American Tea Co. 


1. CP. 0. Boz $43.5 31 & 33 Vesey St., New York. 








GREAT REDUCTION 


IN PRICE OF 


TEAS AND COFFEES 


PRICE OF GOLD. 


Increased Facilities to Club Organizers. 
Send for New Price-List. 


The Great American Tea Co. 


- P. 0, Bow GA3.) $1 & 33 Vesey St., New York. 











j : 

a | ” 

RS i ea fa 
Soups and Beef Tea for the Million. 


in housekeeping ! 
.MEAT, the same 


Stren Nourishinent! Econom 


that is supplied tothe British, French, Russian 
None genuine without 


Pettenkofer, delegate, on every jar. 
J. LHAUS’ SONS. Agents, 183 Broadway, 


- 


D. PUTNAM & CO., Produce Commission 
@ Merchants, No. 68 Pearl-st.New York. “ eam 


mpany’s 





farking Plate. gg 


for FARMERS.—For 
W.8. CLARK, President Massa- 
Amherst, Mass. 








THE MARKET ASSISTANT, 


Containing a brief description of every Article of Hu- 
man Food Sold in the Public Markets of the cities 
of New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and Brook- 
lyn; including the various Domestic and 
Wild Animals, Poultry, Game, Fish, 
Vegetables, Fruits, etc., with many 
Curious Incidents and Anec- 


dotes, by 


THOMAS F. DE VOE, 
Author of ‘‘ The Market Book,” etc. 


ILLUSTRATED. 


The object of this volume is to present that which may 
be found practically useful as well as interesting. It aims 
at bringing together, in as small compass as possible, 
and in a form easy of reference, those items of informa- 
tion which many would desire to possess when called 
upon to cater for the household. 

SENT POST-PAID, .- ,- - J- _ PRICE $2.80. 
Oe 


DOWNING’S LANDSCAPE GARDENING 


and Rural Architecture. 
By the late A. J. DOWNING. 

The most complete and valuable work ever issued on 
Landscape Gardening in North America for the Improve- 
ment of Country Residences. Splendidly Illustrated with 
many Steel and fine Wood Engravings. - Enlarged, with 
Supplement, by HENRY WINTHROP SARGENT, 8vo. 
pp. 534. 

* Historical Sketches. 
Landscape Cardening. 
Wood and Plantations. 


Deciduous Ornamental Trees. 


Evergreen Ornamental Trees. 
Climbing Plants. 

Formation of Walks. 
Treatment of Water. 

Rural Architecture. 
Embellishments. 

The Supplement contains six additional sections, 
giving the Progress of Gardening since Mr. 
Downing’s _Death — Directions for mak- 
ing a Country Place — History of Wode- 
nethe—History of Wellesly—Italian Scenery 
—The Newer Ornamental Trees and Shrubs 
—Tabular View of Hardihood in different 
parts of the United States, ctc., etc. 

SENT POST-PAD, - = «+  - PRICE, $6.50. 


COPELAND'S COUNTRY LIFE. 


A COMPENDIUM OF 
ACRICULTURAL & HORTICULTURAL 
Practical Knowledge. 

By ROBERT MORRIS COPELAND. 


It contains 926 large Octavo Pages and 250 Engravings, 
and embraces Descriptions, Hints, Suggestions and De- 
tails of great value to those interested in Country Life. 
The following are some of the matters of which it treats : 


DRAINING. 

CATTLE. i 
SHEEP. 

SHRUBS. 

FRUITS. 

FLOWERS. 
VECETABLES. 
HOT-HOUSE PLANTS. 
CRAPE CULTURE. 
ORNAMENTAL TREES. 


The Kitchen Garden receives particular attention. 


In short, as its name indicates, the book treats of almost 
every subject that needs consideration by those living in 
the country, or having anything to do with the cultivation 
of the soil. @ 

SENT POST-PAID, - - - - 


PRICE, $5.00. 


Either of the above books sent post-paid on receipt of 


price by 


ORANGE JUDD AND COMPANY, 


245 BroapwaYy, New YorK. 





PLATFORM AND COUNTER 


SCALES. 


For Farmers, Merchants, Manufacturers, Railroad Com 
panies, Machinists, Druggists, &c., &c., in ‘great vy; 
Every Farmer should havea FAIRBANKS’ SC 


Send for Circular. FAIRBANKS & CO,, : 
252 Broadway, New York. 

246 Baltimore 8t., Baltimore Ma. 
amp St., New Orleans 
FAIRBANKS & EWING, Masonic Hall, Philadelphia. 
FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO., 118 Milk St., Boston, 


M —Tens of thousands of wide-awak 

e R, N, Y. Country, Village, Suburb “ 
; , aD 

Residents, all over the lana’ take ana admire a 


Moore’s Rural New-Yorker, 


the Largest, Best and eowoe ged ILLUSTRATED RURAL AND 
FAMILY WEEKLY. Adapted to and admired in both Town 
and Country. Excels in Ability, Value, Illustration, Size 
é&c._ To prove this, and benefit yourself and family, try Vol, 
XXII, which begins July 2d. Only $1.50 per vol. of 26 num. 
bers, (July to Jan.,) or $3 pee year. Ten copies, $1.35 each 
per yol,, or $2.50 a io: Address 

= D. D. T. MOORE, 41 Park Row, New York, 








HORSFORD’S SELF-RAISING BREAD 
PREPARATION 


Makes the most wholesome and best of BREAD, BIsovrt, 
CAKES, &c, Unlike some other yeast, it contains no POISON 
to create DY§$PEPSIA, and the bread may therefore be 
eaten hot witflout detriment. Resolving. itself-into Phos 
phate of Lime and soda it prevents RICKETS, CHOLERA, 
and decay of TEETH, and promotes the growth of Muscle 
and Bone. In “raising” the dough it does not, like other 
yeast, decompose the flour, but adds nutriment to the bread, 
and otherwise improves it in quality and quantity. Each 
package contains full directions for use. Send for pam- 
— supplied gratis. Ask Aont, Grocer for “ Horsford’s 
Bread Preparation.” WILSON, LOCKWOOD, EVERETT 
& CO., Wholesale Agents, 201 Fulton-st., New York. 





ORTABLE, 
STATIONARY, 
AND 
AGRICULTURAL 


STEAM ENGINES, 


UNEQUALLED BY ANY IN COMBINED MERITS OF CAPACITY, 
DURABILITY, SIMPLICITY, AND ECONOMY. 


Our PORTABLE ENGINE, mounted on Locomotive Boiler, 
having fire-box and ash-pit entirely surrounded by water 
space, isset upon legs and timbers; occupies little room; 
needs no brickwork; is suitable for use in any place where 
power is required—in Mills, Shops, Founderies or Printing- 
rooms or in Stock Barns, for grinding, cutting and steam- 
ing food for stock. 

The STATIONARY ENGINE is complete, with Governor, 
Pump and Heater, with connections fitted. 

The AGRICULTURAL ENGINE, supplied with Zocomo- 
tive Boiler, is mounted on wheels, with pole for attaching 
horses for moving from place to place ; is suitable for 
Threshing, Corn Shelling, Wood and Shingle Sawing, de. 

Circulars, with descriptions and prices, furnished on appli- 


cation to 
WOOD, TABER & MORSE, 
Eaton, Madison Co., N. ¥. 
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GRAPE CULTURIST. — 


By ANDREW S. FULLER. 


Growing from Seed. 

Propagation from Buds. 
Propagating Houses. 

Cuttings in Open Air. 

How to Make Layers. 

Crafting the Crape. 

Hybridizing, Crossing. 

Soil, Situation, Planting. 

Insects, Mildew, Sunscald, etc. 
Valuable, and Discarded Varieties. 


The standard work on cultivating the Hardy Grape. 
SENT POST-PAID, - - - -. PRICE, $1.50. 


ORANGE JUDD AND COMPANY, 





245 Broapway, New YORE. 
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